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PREFATORY NOTICE, 


Tue Translator must once more remind his readers that he is 
not responsible for the opinions of his author. There will be 
found in the present volume, as in the last, passages (in his judg- 
ment) either erroneous or of erroneous tendency: such, for 
instance, as the germs of speculation about the intermediate state 
which are to be detected in the exposition of Lu. xvi., and the 
sacramental theories deduced from the third and sixth chapters 
of St John. It is sufficient to say that the author is a Lutheran 
divine, and vindicates on all occasions the higher ecclesiastical 
views of his communion; but this does not, in the Transla- 
tor’s judgment, impair the value of the work, as a whole, to the 
thoughtful and catholic reader who keeps that fact always in 
view. 

For himself he may add, that while it would have been much 
more satisfactory to his own mind to send forth his labours with- 
out any such caution, the profound study of our Lord’s words 
which such a translation requires and assists, has been to hima 


blessing for which he is deeply thankful. 


Hutt, 1856. 
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THE GOSPEL OF ST JOHN. 


CONVERSATION WITH THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA; THE WATER 
OF LIFE; WORSHIP IN SPIRIT AND TRUTH; THE MESSIAH 
COME. 


(Ch. iv. 7-26.) 


IMMEDIATELY after his prologue, the Evangelist gave, first of 
all, the witness of John the Baptist ; then followed the com- 
mencement of the revelation of Jesus on the reception of His 
first disciples ; then the manifestation of His glory in its grace 
at Cana, and in its severity of truth at Jerusalem, in mutually 
supplementing contrast. He then introduces two testimonies of 
Jesus concerning Himself, similarly connected together, in which 
He committed Himself to two very different persons—-Nicode- 
mus and the woman of Samaria. The introduction to these is 
found in chap. ii. 23-25, by way of antithesis. He did not 
commit Himself to these, but to others He did, as He knew what 
was in them :—to Nicodemus, a ruler of Jerusalem, the only 
one of his order till now; to the Samaritan woman, who had | 
many like herself. 1 

Before, however, the counterpart to Nicodemus is entered 
upon, the Evangelist inserts a supplementary illustration of the 
relation of Jesus to the Baptist, in a final testimony of the lat- 
ter, which remarkably accords with the testimony given to Nico- 
demus.! The literal expressions may in individual cases have 


1 We prefer this distribution to Luthardt’s threefold arrangement (Lut. 
i. 271). The scheme which he has drawn out at such length does not ex- 
clude other views of the order of the discourse. 
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been here and there departed from,! but as a whole we have the 
authentic words. of the Baptist from the 27th verse to the end of 
the chapter. As Jesus, before His redeeming death, was a pro- 
phet for Himself, so did He connect His own ministry with the 
function of the Baptist which closed all prophecy ; but he bap- 
tizes only through His disciples, the least in the kingdom of 
heaven being greater than the greatest without. Thus do the 
preparation for Jesus, and His actual coming, continue to run 
side by side, even after He had actually come. The Baptist’s 
position was acknowledged by Jesus Himself, and gives a key to 
the history of His church. Generally speaking, chaps. ii.—v. of 
St John’s Gospel contain the record of the transition time, in 
which Jesus in conjunction with John, in part baptizes, in part 
already bears witness like him. He does not as yet preach; 
that commenced only when John retired. 

What follows ver. 31 in the third chapter is clearly a continua- 
tion of the former discourse. The Baptist testified in the first 
part—I, who must decrease, have, as man, my measure and de- 
gree. In the second, he continues—But He, as the Son of God, 
receives everything without measure, takes nothing from heaven, 
is Himself come down from above! Thus it was very neces- 
sary, not only that John should send away men from himself, 
but that he should strongly affirm the dignity of Him who had 
been misunderstood, and point all men to Him. He now knew 
full well all that he witnessed: he knew Him as the Lamb, and 


_ as the Bridegroom,” and, indeed, since the revelation at the bap- 


_ tism, as the Son of God, chap. i. 84. What he adds, ver. 34-36, 


was received at that revelation, to which the dedowévoy of ver. 27 
already alluded. The “ phraseology” about which the learned 
have so many objections, is first that of the Spirit and the matter 
itself, and only thus the Evangelist’s. The names of Christ sig- 


1 We should not, however, dare to translate back again from the 
Kvangelist’s into the Baptist’s manner of speaking, as Ebrard does, p. 335. 
Comp. Luthardt i. 173, etc., who sees, with myself, only a faint trace of 
the subjectivity of the Evangelist in the expression given to the Baptist’s 
thoughts. 

2 Luthardt’s coincidence ‘‘ Baptiste verba in memoriam nobis revocant — 
nuptias Canenses” (De Compos. p. 27), we must leave undetermined ; 
especially as the Baptist certainly had Seriptural authority for his repre- 
sentation. . 
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nificantly advance in dignity, in contrast with the dvdpwzog with 
which the whole began. In ver. 8 6 Xpiorég, but still a man, 
to whom God giveth the Spirit; in ver. 29, the rywp/og who 
will unite Himself with us; in ver. 31, the dvwdev, é rod obpa- 
vod épyojevoc, and in ver. 34, ov d&wréoresAey 6 Ocdg in an emi- 
nent and special sense, down from and out from Himself ;--. 
then in ver. 35, the Son of God. He who receives this testi- 
mony sets to his seal, that God is true; as he himself receives 
the seal and assurance of this, so is he a seal also to others. 
(2 Cor. iii. 2, 3.) The Baptist, and every one who stood with- 
out with him, could not give the epistle and seal of the Spirit : 
it was for them to appeal to another—He will bring it! All the 
prophets spoke upon earth with their expectant eyes fixed upon 
heaven; he that believeth on Him who came down from heaven, 
hath the witness of God in himself, as the seal of the fulfilment 
of all, and can consequently give testimony to others from this 
inward experience. (Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2.) The Son indeed 
speaketh éy ojwosmpors of men and prophets (ver. 34), but His 
AcAgy alone is, at the same time, a perfect waprupeivy in the 
highest sense. He does not speak merely é% rod odpavod, &% Tov 
éc0d, but red pywara rod bod; that is, the Son speaketh all the 


words which the Godhead hath for us (ch. i. 18). Thus hath © 


the Father given all things into His hand, who is ever erdévw 
gevrwy: this being neuter in ver. 31, as the concrete idea of 
ovpavos, DN. In that the Father giveth His beloved Son to 
us, He gives His Fatherly love to the Son also to us. Christ is 
the redeeming arm of God’s power, but also the bestowing hand 
of God’s love; He is Himself both gift and Giver to faith. 
Hence faith or unbelief towards Him decides for life or death. 
It is with this final word of promise and word of terror from the 
Old Testament, that John, as Lange says (iii. 578), closes his 
prophetic function to bear testimony to Christ. 

The Lord now bears the same witness to the unlearned woman 
at Sychar, which he had borne to the Master in Israel: the 
same to the ignorant schismatic and sinner, as to the sanctified 
Pharisee. The object of His testimony is to reveal Himself as 


1 The same was signified of old in Deut. xviii. 18, 19; in the pre-emi- 
nent sense of a final, most special fulfilment. 
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the gift of God (or the medium and giver of that gift). The 
great theme is—the gift of God, ch. iii. 16. More particularly 
the true gift of God is this, that I, as the Messiah now come, give 

, to all who ask it the true water of life, in order to bring in the 
time of the worship of the Father in spirit and in truth. 

The conversation divides itself into two main parts : one more 
general, and one more particular. The more general portion is 
preparatory and figurative: the more special is then drawn out mn 
detail and in plain expressions. The former sets out with the 
paradoxical and awakening testimony :— There is a water of life! 
and this is the true gift of God through Me! We must observe 
here the point of connection, and the transition. The connection 
is with the present, earthly gift of God, the water which supplies 
the figure. Ver. 7. (First turning-point :—the woman becomes 
attentive to the speaker, and enters into conversation with Him.) 
Then follows the transition to the true or spiritual gift of God— 
the same in its source, contrasted in its worth: not without 
allusion to the end of the whole colloguy—He Himself who was 
speaking ! (Second turning-point: the woman does not under- 
stand, and opposes.) Then follows a plain designation, though 
as yet in figurative, preparatory words, of the spiritual gift; and 
its worth is shown in relation to the permanence of its satisfac- 
tion, vers. 13, 14. There is first another antithesis—He who 
drinketh this water shall never thirst: then comes the plain 
declaration—Springing up-into everlasting life! (Third turning- 
point: the woman begins to understand, but her notion being 
obscure, she can only speak evasively.) 

The Lord now commences the second part of His discourse ; 
speaks plainly to her and without figure, though only pursuing 
into detail what the former part had prepared for. Salvation 
cometh to sinners by Me, the Messiah of the Jews, whose design 
is to establish the universal worship of the Father in spirit and 
in truth. Here, again, there is first the evidence of her own 
need, which is brought home personally to her conscience, and 
admits no evasion; and then the most plain and ample exhibi- 
tion and offer of the gift of God. The woman is at once appre- 
hended, by the bringing to ner conscience of her present sin, 
ver. 16. (Fourth turning-point :—she is more keenly smitten, 
and already makes a half-confession.) Her confession is with 
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gracious severity dwelt upon, and the sin of the whole life made 
manifest to her by its last sin, vers. 17, 18. (Fifth turning-point : 
—she silently confesses ; discerns, finally, the Prophet ; and then, 
after her own manner, asks concerning true worship.) 

Now, finally, comes the explicit and full offer! First, as 
necessarily opposing the error of the questioner—the one great 
end of the great Future now beginning (ver. 21), and the origi- 
nal point of difference in the present relations of Jews and 
Samaritans (ver. 22). Hereupon is indicated and offered us the 
gift of Jesus—the Spirit given in order to the true worship of the 
Father—this is the water of life: the Messiah (the Son of the 
Father, though the Samaritan woman knew not this as yet), who 
brings and imparts that Spirit, is—Myself! The necessity 
wherefore only such are the true worshippers whom the Father 
seeketh to worship Him, ver. 23. Its grownd in the nature of 
God, with at the same time an intimation that that Spirit can be 
a gift from God alone, ver. 24. (The sixth critical moment in the 
colloquy :—the woman thinks now of the promised Giver and 
Mediator of this gift—almost regards Jesus as being He.) The 
Lord then concludes with a seventh saying, returning back to 
the first :—Now recognise the gift of God, know who it is that 
speaketh with thee, that thou mayest make thy petition to Him 
—Evya eis! ver. 26." 


Before we enter upon the detailed exposition of this most mar- 


1 Tn the first collection of my ‘‘ Andeutungen” I showed how in this 
most distinctly historical presentation the process of conversion in many 
souls is reflected; and may repeat it from a work now laid aside. First, 
there is imparted afi obscure, indefinite, and general knowledge of the 
need of sustenance for the soul. ‘This is at first a figure, in the begin- 
ning not understood; then are we constrained to mark it well, but 
will not. God comes closer and more keenly with the discovery of personal 
sin: then follows the half-denial, yet half-submission to the authority of 
God’s omniscience; and, finally, repentance! Now comes the inquiry for 
the true service of God, confused as we are concerning it by the tradition 
of vain ‘‘ worship” from our fathers. Then follows the right understand- 
ing of worship in spirit and in truth, with earnest desire after Him who 
brings light and power required in order to offer it. He now places Him- 
self openly before us, the pitcher of earthly pleasure is left standing, and 
we go at once to magnify the great Giver to our brethren. 


f 
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vellous conversation,! thus preparatorily sketched, we must 
spend a glance upon its scene, as the Evangelist, vers. 1-6, ex- 
hibits it to us. After the parenthesis of John’s words, he takes 
up the thread of ver. 26 again. He himself terms Jesus the 
Lord (here for the first time, when he is retreating before the 
Pharisees !) and then introduces, with thenames Jesus and John, 
what the Pharisees had heard. The more gracious of these two 
was the more attractive to the people; and, besides this, John 


_with.constant earnestness directed all to Him: hence naturally 


the concourse around Him, in which, however, according to 
chap. iil. 32, there was but little true faith exhibited. To the 
Pharisees, on the contrary, the legal John was more acceptable 
or more tolerable: their enmity began to rage against the Lord, 
who penetrates, and perceives it without being informed concern- 
ing it in any human way. (The éyyw rises somewhat above 
the zxoveuy.) In connection with the baptizing, the Evangelist 
interposes the important circumstance that Jesus did not Him- 
self baptize,?—and this, as being a manifold presumption of com- 
mon people, provoked the Pharisees still more. Suffice it that 
the Lord, avoiding these Pharisees, left Judea, and turned to- 


_ wards the chosen and predicted sphere of His main activity, 


towards the more susceptible Galilee. He went naturally by the 
shortest way, for it would have been a sanction of Pharisaism in 
Him to have avoided the Samaritans, which only the most bigoted 
Jews were in the habit of doing. But St John adds an gba 
which has still deeper significance : not that it refers to any special 
circumstances constraining Him (such as the presence of Herod 
in Perea?) ; or any extraordinary haste on His part (with which 


1 How many such colloquies may have occurred in the life of Jesus, 
which are not written down ! ; 

2 Not because He could not baptize into Himself, for this was not as yet 
a baptism into His name. And not directly for the reason which yon 
Gerlach suggests—to render impossible any future self-exaltation over 
others on account of being baptized by the Lord. But rather, as Schleier- 
macher says, because much baptizing would have withdrawn Him from that 
high work of preaching in which the disciples could not have been His re- 
presentatives. Sacrament is still less than the Word (comp. 1 Cor. i. 17; 
Acts x. 48)—especially this preparatory baptism of repentance. At the 
same time He laid the deep foundation for the recognition of the services 
of others as valid under His commission (as Rieger remarks); and (as 
Bengel) caused His disciples to begin their ministry first as deacons. 
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ver. 40 afterwards does not accord),—for Jesus was under no 
constraint at all in going the way which He might purpose ;—nor 
is it a mere geographical note that Samaria lay between, for such 
a degree of information might assuredly be presumed in his read- 
ers ;—what then does it signify? We think that it means rather 
He should than He must; that is, it was an inward call, it was 
according to the counsel of God, that this preparatory salvation 
should now take place in Samaria. The other interpretation, 
viz., that He could not do other than take the directest road on 
this occasion, is inharmonious, because it rests on the assumption 
that Jesus would have otherwise avoided Samaria. This no 
Galilean would be anxious to do, and no Jew indeed under 
ordinary circumstances, as we have said before. Whether this 
inward voice was connected with any internal, conscious impulse 
of Christ’s will, is another question; and Luthardt may have 
some ground for saying that the expression excludes. anything 
like a designed visitation of Samaria, in order to exert His energy 
there. It is enough that the Evangelist uses this éd¢s of Divine 
providence, in a manner which must awaken attention and 
thought, in order to introduce his narrative of that memorable 
circumstance which took place in the passage through Samaria, 
and which was a prophetic allusion to the second transitional 
stage of evangelical preaching,—the preaching to Samaria, as it 
is impressively announced in Acts i. 8. 

The Lord now came into the neighbourhood of a city (either 
eig is prope; or wéAss, according to Grotius, is equivalent to cevi- 
tatis territorium): that one, namely, which in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great had become the capital—Xuyap or Deycp, 
according to the correct reading, though Jeronre would correct 
it to Duygu. (Acts vii.16.) That Sichem is meant which was 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Gerizim, Josh. xx. 7; Judg. 
ix. 7. We canscarcely regard it a merely Greek termination, but 
very probably an opprobrious change introduced by J ewish scorn.* 
This phraseology was not simply “harmlessly retained” by St 


1 On account of their Idolatry, after “73, Hab. ii. 18, which Sir. 1. 27 
(28) may have had in view. Or it may have been from “du, drunken, 
taken from Isa. xxviii. 1. The reference of Hug, which Wieseler, Lange, 
and Sepp sanction, to "24> or “2° burying-place, is more far-fetched, since 
there could be no desire to change the name of a place with a memorial and 
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John; still less (as Hengstenberg thinks) now first introduced 
by him; but it was an intentional intimation of the relation and 
position of things between Judzea and Samaria, designed for in- 
telligent readers, like other such premonitory hints which we 
shall find. The topography is given with the immediate object 
of laying the foundation for the woman’s saying in ver. 12, but 
the mention of Jacob’s well was enough for that; the notice of 
the ywpiov which Jacob gave to Joseph as a portion before his 
brethren (Gen. xlviii. 22, comp. xxxiii. 19 and Josh. xxiv. 32) 
should, as we think, awaken yet further thoughts, such as John 
and probably also our Saviour Himself would entertain in the 
stillness of this locality. As Pfenninger (jiid. Briefe) puts into 
the mouth of the disciples, and the allusion in all its force applies 
to the Lord Himself—“ Joseph obtained a better resting-place 
than his brothers were disposed to give him.” In connection 
with which one may reflect further upon the typical significance 
of Joseph! St John assuredly designs to fix our thoughts upon 
the holiness of the place,’ and to remind us of the former conse- 
cration of a scene now so dishonoured :—Sichem was the very 
first place of which Abraham gained possession (Gen. xii. 6), 
and it was further consecrated by an altar which Jacob raised, 
see Gen. xxxiii. 18-20. Jacob’s well (ayy7 equiv. to Qpéeep ver. 
11, but not a mere cistern) is, lastly, a pleasing figure or type 
of such ancient:consecration, from the remembrance and blessing 
of which may ‘be again drawn edification. It was a quarter of 
an hour south from the city, is still called by the Arabs Bir-Jacob, 
and by the Christians the Well of the Samaritan woman. Thus 
(as Baumgarten-Crusius referring to Lightfoot, and with him 
other expositors, perceive) Gen. xlix. 22 had a distant allusion, 
and with a symbolical meaning Deut. xxxili. 28 a yet more direct 
allusion, to this Jacob’s well in the a portion of Joseph. 
Jesus now, weary with this wandering, sat thus by or upon | 
the well; comp. Ex. ii. 15, éxi rod Qpéuros. The odsws, though 


hallowing intention. Luthardt’s view, however, who regards it with Hug 
as a place distinguished from Sichem, appears to be altogether doubtful. 
We will say nothing of Bengel’s reference from Hiller’s Onomasticon to 
“ov, reward (spoil of victory, Gen. xlviii. 22), to which the Lord is after- 
wards supposed to allude in ver. 36! ! 

2 Which Nonnus has well 
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omitted by the Syriac, is not plane otiosum et illativum, but to’ 
be taken as an emphatic anaphora of the participle zexoriaxds. 
Erasmus has it—sanrings, ut gestus exprimat hominis lassi, 
vel sie nempe, quia fatigatus. The illative anaphora may, in- 
deed, as Fritzsche objects, put an enclitic owe before the temp. 
fin.; but as certainly may it have a stronger signification in 
this, and in the two places of the Acts. We need not, therefore, be 
content with that other exposition,—“ Thus, without any further 
ado, upon the first seat that He found” (Kuthym. and Chrysos. 
arhas nui ao ervye, Grot. incuriose, ut se locus obtulerat)— 
which would indicate the érvgov of Christ, His humility and 
lowliness in lower things... The weariness which is expressly 
mentioned, has more importance to the context, being closely 
connected with the intimation that it was noon. We cannot 
turn this sixth hour, with Rettig, into early morning (after a 
night’s travelling); nor with Ebrard into evening: for the whole 
hypothesis of the Roman measurement of the day, as used by St 
John, is quite repugnant to our views.’ The time of the year 
permitted travelling till towards noon, for it was at the end of 
December. Why the woman (whom Neander makes a “ poor 
woman,” we know not why) came just at that critical time to 
the well, is an idle question, which might have endless answers: 
but the question as applied to the Lord is full of significance. 
He does not go Himself into the town, for the time was not yet 
come for Him to offend the Jews by such free intercourse with 
Samaritans; and He would be quite alone, also, and rest awhile. 
It was mid-day : therefore He is weary ; therefore the disciples go 
for bread; and there is no reason to apprehend any concourse 
near the well at that hour. There comes, however, a Samaritan 
woman (Lapapeieés does not signify the town itself, so much as 
the land mentioned in ver. 4; and thus the description is equi- 
valent to Lawapeiric, ver. 9); and as He was prepared for 
Nicodemus in the dark night, so is He now prepared to disturb 
His mid-day rest : see afterwards ver. 34. In this particular, also, 
the two narratives are counterparts. As soon asa soul to be 
won comes near Him, His thirst becomes the opportunity for 


1 Berlenb. Bib.: heut zu Tage miissen die Herren fahren! 
2 See Liicke 8. 580, and Lange S. 473. se 
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calling the wanderer to Himself. The woman does not observe 
or greet Him, being in fear of the contemptuous regards, per- 
haps the mockery, of this Jew:? but the Lord is not deterred 
by her external expression; He begins immediately that con- 
versation with this common woman, which has been so useful to 
the salvation of multitudes. 

_ Ver. 7. As this whole narrative is a complete example of 
mission-wisdom, so in particular is this commencement, which 
not obviously but surely, leads to the designed end. He who 
\lives in the Spirit of Christ should never be at a loss for some 
point of introduction, should ever know how in simple brevity to 
‘hit the right mark. The woman might have naturally thought 
—This traveller desires to drink, water would be welcome to him ; 
but she was no accommodating Rebekah, at least towards Jews. 
She draws water quietly for herself. After she has drawn,’ the 
Lord asks her to give Him to drink; thus naturally, unostenta- 
tiously, does He begin His words to her, expressing His own 
most natural and human feelings, for He was sitting at noon- 
tide on the well very weary and thirsty. But by this very 
means He has approximated to the human sympathies of this 
Samaritan woman; He has obviated her prejudice and mistrust, 
and awakened her attention. A request (and the Lord did speak 
the language of request, as the eirei¢ afterwards testifies) always 
appeals to the existing good-will of the person requested; we 
despise not him whose service we ask. This is the external 
sense of the word ; it, however, contains figurative and awakening 
antithesis—Here is water, as the gift of God, and I have a better 
gift for thee! The Lord addresses this woman specially in con- 
trasts. By this He at once applies to her a test, as when (Gen. 
xxiv. 45) one was similarly to be invited out of Nahor’s family to 
Abraham. For it is to be understood that the Lord’s design 
goes further from the very beginning; that, seeing this soul 


1 Lightfoot and Witsius in the Dekaphylon, and Sepp also, ii. 450, give 
examples of similar conversations of Jews passing through Samaria. 

2 Which Nonnus forgets not to insert. It is not so written, but it 
cannot be supposed that the Lord would otherwise have so abruptly 
put the question. He addresses the woman who had come before, whom 
He had attentively observed and watched for a while—just as she wes 
coming. 
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presenting herself at so apt a time for private conversation, He 
immediately laid His plan to secure it. He experiences in 
human weakness thirst, but He is far from being confined to 
that consideration; He yields, even thus oppressed, to the 
longing to do His Father’s work. This slight word is thus 
no less than the truest utterance of His own spiritual desire— 
Refresh My soul’s love, thou poor sinner; I am seeking thee, 
be found of Me! 

The Evangelist tells us parenthetically that the disciples had 
gone away; and thus explains how it was that the Lord asked 
for His own refreshment, and the reason, generally, of His hold- 
ing this intercourse with the woman.’ Schleiermacher’s obser- 
vation here is strangely out of place :—“ We cannot suppose that 
they would leave Him altogether alone; doubtless one or other 
of the disciples was with Him.” This is a strange method of 
reading what is so plainly written. The astonished woman 
recognised the Jew, rather by his clothing (after the manner of 
the Rabbies), than by His softer dialect; which would scarcely 
have betrayed itself in so few words.? Such intercourse as 
necessary purchase of food in travelling was expressly excepted 
from the general prohibition ;* but to ask to drink, and then to 

‘drink out of her pitcher, transgressed this limit, and approached 
very near to the forbidden cvyypaobas. The artless woman, 
whose thoughts are already upon her lips, puts the question 
which follows, not merely out of curiosity (according to Nonnus), 
but from the slight feeling of elevation which such a woman— 
not held in very high honour in the town! would naturally feel on 
being thus humbly requested by a stranger, anda Jew. Though 


1 Not, however, Signifying that they would otherwise have drawn for 
Him: certainly not “‘ that they had taken the éyrAnwa with them!” If 
we did think about their baggage at all, we should not suppose that they 
would carry it hither and thither. The disciples were not so forgetful 
of their Master’s earthly need: if they had had this dytanua (xatdov 
éaxvorgpx Nonn.) He would have asked them. 

2 If the Samaritans, like the Ephraimites of old (Judg. xii. 6), were 
still distinguished by lack of the sibilant in their pronunciation, the words 
which were probably spoken §2 "PUT or rinv> "2 "yn would have been 
enough. . 

® If Jesus had sent the disciples into the town, contrary to custom, in 
order to break down prejudice, why did He not go Himself? 
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Lange’s words, “ Her national feeling is flattered by being thus 
appealed to for help,” may be too strong, yet we cannot but 
agree with Liicke and Klee that there is something of proud or 
capricious bantering in her answer, which seems, instead of 
bestowing the favour, to protest against it. Her curiosity must 
first know why He, contrary to Jewish custom, put such a re- 
quest. to her; she defers till He has explained that. (Thus 
Luthardt excellently.) And Klee adds, “Ifthe good-natured 
woman had not been somewhat satirical in her disposition, she 
would have granted a thirsty man the water which he longed for 
at once; but she must at all costs gratify her humoursome spirit.” 
Instead, that is, of doing what was so naturally to be expected, 
and reaching out the pitcher to the traveller (Nonnus—Zemjiov 
vowp, hospitalis aqua)! The Lord, who penetrated her natural 
disposition, foresaw this. Wondering, as she did, what manner 
of Jew He could be, He had yet more astonishment in store for 
her. The water is untouched, however, at least till the end of 
the conversation, when the pitcher remains behind; He thinks 
not of that, does not say—Let me drink first—but goes on to 
answer her. 

Ver. 10. The Lord’s words hasten, without any pause, to the 
mystery of the spiritual gift which He offers. The critical point 
of exposition here is to ascertain what is now meant by the gift 
of God ; but expositors will never satisfactorily deal with it, while 
they refuse to admit the essential and natural fulness of meaning 
which this wonderful word suggests. It is therefore unwise and 
injudicious to say, as even some of the best of them do, that the 
Lord’s own person cannot be meant, because this is referred to 
afterwards in the zai rig ov! More properly, the Lord ad- 
vances and develops the deep and comprehensive meaning of this 
first word, step by step, up to the ddwp Cay. That gift is, first 
of all, the water itself which was asked for refreshment: and this 
water is seized by Divine wisdom, and made a similitude and 
point of connection for the discourse of higher blessings. This 
has been strangely overlooked by most expositors, with the excep- 
tion, however, of Pfenninger, who interprets the Lord—“ this 
water is the gift of God to all who thirst.” The words convey 
a slight reproach that she should fora moment have denied to 
Him a gift of God which was inter dec for Him and for all: but 
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its immediate effect would be to raise her thoughts out of the 
narrow and customary circle, to the contemplation of God as the 
Giver of everything needful for bodily life. It is the same point 
of connection as in Acts xiv. 17. Man receives his bread and 
rain and earthly good of every kind as the “ gift of God ;” but 
does not think of it as such, till it is brought solemnly and _ 
impressively before his thoughts. 

It is, therefore, primarily this water which is the gift of God: 
but the woman must acknowledge it as such, that is, understand 
it still further in its imitation, ver. 13, and its true significance, 
ver. 14. Discerning God’s love in such gifts, we should be led 
in thankful uplifting of our hearts to seek His higher salvation. 
Weshould be deeply sensible both of what these earthly gifts can 
supply, and what they cannot ; should be led to expect that the 
gracious Giver of these may also have supplies for the soul’s neces- 
sity, and thus come to regard all perishable good as being but a 
similitude and type of something higher. He who does not thus 
rise from the gift to the Giver, discerns not the gift itself, knows 
not wherefore it was given, Coming and going to draw water, 
reflect upon the deeper thirst of thy spirit !' Wherefore, indeed, do ; 
_we thus eat and drink? Simply that we may live awhile in con- 
stant alternation of desire and its transient gratification; and then? 
What is the design of this life, which God by meat and drink is 
constantly renewing, and what should be its aim? To know Him, 
who giveth all things; and whose will is to give Himself to the | 
soul which sprang from Him, and in its deepest principle thirsts 
for Him again. Then we might have expected His words to 
continue—“ And who that God is, whom thou ignorantly wor- 
shippest, what His will is, and what thou mightest receive from 
Him.” But instead of this, the Son of man who was speaking 
to her most impressively and significantly puts Himself in the 
place of the great, unacknowledged Giver! This, then, is the 
second stage in His meaning—And Who tt is! She may well 
have already perceived that this Person, who expressed His need 
in so uncustomary and illegal a manner, was no ordinary’ lovdaios 
or a&vdowzos, and thus have heard the answer to her own question. 
But still further, thirdly: That saith to thee, give Me to drink ! 


1 “ Man is full of hunger and thirst: in thisis the element of his heaven, 
and also of his hell,”—RIEGER 
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Let it be noted here how the Lord in His dignity elevates her 
expression wir¢ig into Aéyw oos; in order to put the asrziy more 
appropriately into her own lips. It already anticipates His sub- 
sequent 0 AwAdy cos, ver. 26.. It seems to signify— Who hath yet 
more both to give and to say to thee. Thus then the gift of God 
is properly enough made tosignify this “ opportunity of hearing, 
and deriving good from Jesus :” but this is neither the first nor 
the last meaning, as the géaxev ay cos attached to the dwped 
evidently shows. Jesus has not merely somewhat to say, but 
somewhat thereby and therein to give ; and emphatically because 
He Himself is the Gift of all gifts for us. This innermost point 
of the meaning is well seized by Brandt’s Schullehrerbibel— 
“ What God’s will is to give thee now,” but it fails to say— 
through Me! THadst thou before known what I will now tell 
thee, thou wouldst have anticipated my asking (jrnous, Vulg. 
forsitan petisses, Winer § 43)—and He, who is now a petitioner _ 
to thee, and whose request thou mistrustest and dost hesitate to 
grant, would have given thee living water! Here then is, i con- 
clusion, the full meaning of the gift of God; comprehending in 
one the two sayings of the Lord, vers. 5 and 16, in His conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus. Let the designed double meaning of this 
word, as used by our Saviour, be observed: He knows, for it is 
indeed His design, that she who hears Him will understand His 
words according to the ordinary usage of On O%9 for spring- 
water. (Gen. xxvi. 19; Ley. xiv. 5; Cant.iv. 15.) His mean- 
ing is that which in the prophets is often expressed by this figure : 
but He cannot appeal to them in speaking to a Samaritan ; and 
aims therefore to excite her desire by an enigmatical word, which 
itself is afterwaras to be explained. He completes all, and ren- 
ders His testimony applicable to all future times, by laying 
down the condition of prayer in order to His gift. By the sup- 
position that she would have asked, if she had known, He gra- 
ciously softens the reproach of her ignorance. It is in infinite 
love that He expresses His desire to make Himself known. 
| (Luke xix. 42.) 

But she knows not nor understands as yet. Her second re- 
joinder, which seems to have a more diffuse character, bubbling 
up more in the style of women’s talk at the well, as exhibited 
1 Sam. ix. 12, 13, carries on the former thus :—How should I, a 
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Samaritan, ask from Thee, a Jew, water which could be better 
than that which our own Jacob’s well gives us? Her words are 
incomparably picturesque in their echo of His. The first im- 
pression of the marvellous stranger, and His mysterious words, 
extorted from her the Kdpse, which was more than the ’Iovdaiog 
av with which her suspicion had previously measured Him, and 
seemed to flow immediately out of His own ¢i¢ or. For 
though that word might have been the ordinary appellation of 
any dignified stranger, and used modestly even to one unknown 
(ch. xx. 15), yet this woman had been by no means so complai- 
sant, her first word to the supposed “ Jew” was the bare and 
simple ob. Now, however, in the unconscious depths of her 
feeling there is doubtless some presentiment which corresponds 
with what Euthymius rather too hastily infers—yowiouou weyav 
sivaé tive. But instead of proceeding onwards from this impres- 
sion, and improving upon it, she sinks back into the ordinary 
level of mere common remark again: she does not follow it up 
by saying—Kopie, aad cimus, ovx oldu, cvaeyyerrs wos. She 
looks fixedly at this xtpsog, and with increased boldness alleges 
to Him the folly, and, as it appears to her, impossibility of His 
promise. (The stages of her thoughts as they progress, are 
marked by the anomalous z«/ after odze.) Thou hast nothing to 
draw with, as I have :'\—indeed, it was by reason of this that He 
had first asked water of her, afterwards speaking of some other 
water. But this other—it must be water, and therefore she adds 
—And the well is deep :?—Thou canst not penetrate to the spring 
below ; if Thou meanest water different from mine, it being im- 
mediately fresh from the deep fountain: whence then hast thou 
that “ living water” (mark the double article!) so as that thou 
wouldst have givenit to me, as thou sayest? Or dost thou refer 
to some better well, ignorantly holding this for a mere cistern ? 
This leads to what now follows, the proud vindication of Jacob’s 

1 Jt was not the common public well of the city, which was at some 
distance, hence no mechanical provision for drawing the water was made. 
Tt was only honoured as Jacob’s well—and the woman did not necessarily 
come from the city direct. So Robinson. 

2 According to recent travellers, one hundred and five feet deep, with 
only five feet of water now in it. Moreover, there were many springs 
round Mount Gerizim, the holy mount of the Samaritans, besides this,— 
according to the popular saying three hundred and sixty-five. 
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well, so that the whole of what she says appears more and 
more, especially at the last, zealously and warmly spoken. 

Thus only can we rightly apprehend her rejoinder. It is 
impossible to ascribe, with Schleiermacher, any spiritual concep- 
tion of the subject to the woman as yet. This actually misleads 
him in his preaching to interpret as if the woman only wondered, 
in the Old Testament sense, at the fact of the better water which 
Jesus brought being attainable without trouble and without any 
direct instrumentality, and only through prayer! That makes a 
very beautiful application, but fails to hit the exact meaning of 
the words. The woman does not suspect as yet (as Klee also 
thinks) that water essentially different was signified in the pro- 
mise; the increasing contradiction of ver. 12 is quite inconsistent 
with such a thought. 

Dost Thou throw scorn upon us Samaritans and our Jacob’s 
well? Hast Thou joined Thyself to me as a Jew to reproach and 
mock only? Lange speaks strongly his idea, “it probably was 
essential to the orthodoxy of the Samaritans, that the water of 
this well should be better than that of all other springs.” Cer- 
tainly it is not without something of contradicting pride that she 
assumes a right, equal to that of the Jews, to say—our father 
Jacob. And indeed here where he dwelt, with yet stricter right.’ 
The Samaritans, called by the Lord Himself, Luke xvii. 18, #AAo- 
yeverc (if not wAAdpvaos, Acts x. 28), and designated by Jose- 
phus wAdoedveic, claimed nevertheless (according to Joseph. 
Ant. ix. 14, xi. 8) to have sprung especially from Joseph—hence 
she says gave us, because he gave this ywpfov to Joseph. (Robin- 
son—He dug the well, though there were other springs in the 
neighbourhood, in order to show his proprietorship?)- This 
already explains the ¢dwxey, unusual concerning a well, but it 
contains also something like an antithesis to the previous “ gift 
of God,” though vaguely, as was necessary in such speaking. 
As soon as the customary language concerning the gift of God 
is used earnestly, and further instruction begins to be founded 
upon it, the protest is uttered and the discourse is lowered to 
subordinate givers. Our father Jacob was a skilful shepherd 
and agriculturist, and knew well the value of good water. His 


1 Lange :—She claims the father Jacob so strictly for the Samaritans, as 
almost to deny him to the Jews. 
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well has ever given wholesome water, and sufficient for man and 
beast. He himself was contented with it—and his children and 
his cattle /* Marvellous simplicity which provokes the question 
—Can such water, then, be the sufficing, adequate gift of God 
for men? Here is reflected the wretched contentedness of the 
natural man, who takes offence at the offer of anything better, 
and “resents it as if he lacked nothing.” (Berlenb. Bib.) Let 
this—art thou better? be compared with that other in chap. viii. 
53. And let it be further applied to the evidence of similar 
complacency in derived advantages from ancestry, which is 
everywhere so common.’ Finally, let it be borne in mind that 
the dulness and lack of comprehension in this poor Samaritan 
woman, is by far less guilty than the same blindness of under- 
standing in the rulers of Israel. 

Ver. 13. The Lord does not blame and reprove in return ; 
He wisely and graciously does not commit Himself to any 
discussion of the interjected question 7 ob meiZwy ei, “ to any 
comparison of His own person with the patriarch Jacob’s dig- 
nity ;”*® but He adheres closely to the matter itself, and continues 
to impress the claims of the great gift offered to man’s need. 
The second question concerning the person rested upon the first 
as to what kind of water it could be; that again was founded 
upon a total lack of comprehension, and the Lord reveals this, 
in order to give her full explanation. He embraces the whole of 
the woman’s hasty and enforced thoughts in one, seizing and 
firmly holding her mind, which already began to discern the 
difference, almost amounting to a contrast, between the one 
water and the other, and had been constrained to apply the 
marvelling zééey to this marvellous other water. Just so did 


1 Opeumare, Vulg. pecora, similarly Syr. and Nonnus. The interpre- 
tation ‘‘ domestics” admits of no clear demonstration ; for the genera! 
alumni see Lampe after Majus, but this indefinite generality does not suit 
the woman’s language, as Lampe himself thinks. On the other hand, it 
. does seem to be a falling off in her lofty language, to descend from father 
Jacob’s sacred person to his catile. 

2 Hiller in Leben Jesu :—yet Samaria remained no more than Samaria, 
though Jacob dwelt, and Joseph was buried, there. What avails it to have 
the mere relics of saints? 

8 Although Lampe, without any true propriety, says of what follows— 
demonstrat, se revera inajorem Jacobo esse | 

VOL. V. B 
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the Lord desire to lead onward her thoughts, and therefore says 
emphatically first—Zhis water which is also for the cattle, this 
water does not satisfy you men! Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again—this is the most simple and certain 
experience, which every man admits, without reflecting upon 
that which is latently confessed with it! This first sentence 
already hints at the following, and prepares the way for the full 
and absolute contrast. For this common experience assuredly 
gives its intimation, and bears its witness, that this water is in 
reality only the water of death, that is, that it cannot avail to 


| hinder death and after it an eternal thirst or famishing. This 


the Lord expressly declares afterwards in connection with the 
manna, which could never be the true bread of life, chap. vi. 49, 
58. The word which the Lord here utters to the woman of 
Samaria is a very apt superscription for the well;—and for 
every other place which the people frequent to draw from, every 
other merely human school, with all its fulness of application. 
For the Lord, in speaking thus concerning this water, only re- 


» gards it as a symbol and similitude of every human satisfaction 
of every human need both in body and soul ;—else would the ! 


contrast, which the Lord continues to expand, fail of being all- 


; comprehensive. Human language generally has adopted thirst 


as the common expression for desire of every kind—hence we 


find it in holy writ, e.g. Prov. v.15, ix. 17. All carnal pleasure, 


such as this woman lived in; all that fleshly and unfruitful 
knowledge which so many men pursue; all delights and all 
enjoyments which the earth, this world may offer, can satisfy 
our thirst with a brief and transitory gratification alone, such 
as only in reality increases the thinstesickness which it professes 
to allay.’ 

Ver. 14. Our Lord’s word here has nothing to do with the 
Rabbinical phrases, “to drink water out of any man’s well,” that 
is, to be His disciple: but it does coincide fundamentally with 


all those references to a heavenly and real water, to which we — 


alluded on ch. iii. 5. The water which the Lord gives, is spirit 
and life ; yet apprehended under a material form, for the exhi- 


1 Lampe quotes a Jewish proverb to that end :—syo% bry mhws sex %5 
Smsios, ial 


———es 
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bition of which we may refer to ch. vii. 37, 38. No earthly well 
supplies this, no Father Jacob or Father Luther, no Doctor or 
Professor—but the Lord, who again offers it at the close of 
Scripture, Rev. xxii. 17, graciously promises it here by a repeated 
d#ow, a future tense which involves, however, the before-imposed 
condition of prayer. “Og 0’ a» wiy—not merely, who drinks 
thereof a little, but a continual, earnest, full and thorough drink--y. 
ing is signified, (Hence Wesley says rightly—provided he con- 
tinue to drink thereof.) It is to such drinking that the super- 
abounding promise is given, of never thirsting again for ever ; 
comp. ch. vi. 35. It is in the highest degree probable that the 
Lord’s thoughts refer—though not to the woman’s apprehension 
—to an apocryphal utterance of the son of Sirach in ch. xxiv. 
ver. 19 of which (in von Meyer, ver, 21, Luther, ver. 25) is 
echoed in Matt. xi. 28. In ver. 21 of that chapter (von Meyer, 
ver. 23; Luther, 28, 29), wisdom promises—os todforrés we ér1 
reweoovol, xab of wivovrés we ers Osrpjoovow; but that has its 
truth in the Old Testament more imperfect expression and mean- 
ing, which the Lord very significantly intensifies and reverses. 
For what the Old Testament exhibits and points to in the dis- 
tance, for the inexhaustible excitement of an unceasing seeking 
and endeavour, becomes now in the present fulfilment of the new 
covenant, an immediate satisfaction, pouring already into time .¥ 
the satisfaction of eternity.’ But he only is for ever satisfied, 
who has perfectly and to the end drunk of this water. That 
water is near and at hand, it is with the man and in himself, but 
the drawing and drinking must nevertheless still continue. Ubi 
sitis recurrit, hominis non aque defectus—says Bengel very 
beautifully. For it must be ever remembered that we ourselves 
are not the spring, but the gift of God within us. We must 
add that this thirst is not a painful, uneasy impulse, but the 
serene and contented receiving from grace to grace. So that 
the most direct and literal meaning of od pur) dnbjon is—He 
shall never more thirst for earthly water, shall never know the 
delusive vicissitudes of apparent satisfaction; but has attained | 
and enjoys, though in progressive degrees, the unexhausted 
and full satisfaction of the true life. If the emphasis be laid 


1 See upon this Ullmann in the Stud. u. Krit. 1828 iv. S. 791. 
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upon ¢¢ roy wiave, it runs—He shall one day thirst no more for 
ever. 

Thus has the Lord clearly explained how He will have the 
figurative ddwp Cav understood, comp. Ps. xxxvi. 10; Jer. ii. 
13, xvii. 138. Water, which produces and imparts eternal life! 
But we may doubt whether in this figurative discourse, which in 
its relations must not be too strictly interpreted, He designed 
to distinguish (as Luthardt thinks) the Zw as a property and 
energy from the independent, substantial vdwp itself: we may 
perceive this distinction in the words, but it could scarcely be 
intended by the Lord on such an occasion for such a hearer. 
Spiritual life out of God who is spirit, is a ryyq a fountain in 
the most distinctive sense, in contrast with which all the foun- 
tains of earth are no better than para: the true spring-water 
is only that which is spiritual, and which becomes itself a perma- 
nent fountain. The streaming forth of spiritual life from be- 
lievers towards others is not here immediately spoken of: the 
emphasis lies upon the fact that he who drinks has truly the 
spring @ eavra. “Youwp arrAbmevoy is Cay in the first meaning 
of the figure, according to Hesych. ae péov 7 BAdZov, that is, 
not drying up, but as a permanent fountain springing or bubbling 
up (with a verbum amenum, as Bengel says, without Latinism) ; 
the addition of ei¢ Cwav aiavoy first of all strengthens the pre- 
vious ¢ig tov wiave (altogether perennial, and never more drying 
up), and then opens up the second, and most internal meaning 
of the word Zay, that is, worosody.. (Nonnus: QvoiZoov vdwp.) 
“ The word life is one by which man’s conscience may ever be 


_convinced” (Berlenb. Bib.). All the fountains of worldly plea-) 


sure and worldly wisdom, however vigorously and joyously they 
may spring, flow only in ¢his life, in this transitory and mortal 
life, and thirst in death must inevitably ensue. Oh that men 
would take note in time of the manifest signs of approaching 
failure in the sources of their joy, before the end comes when to 
them the great cistern will be broken, and they shall find out to 
their own bitter sorrow that they have only been swallowing its 
draughts unto eternal woe! But he who has received in him- 
self the living fountain shall enter with it into the fulness of 
eternal life, into that boundless ocean, from which is derived 
and to which returns the spring within his soul, Thus it is not 


| 
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merely (as Luthardt thinks, comparing ch. vi. 27) eg Za:% 
ciavioy as a spring which flows towards eternal life, and finally 
leads to its bestowment, but that life is in tt—the eternal flows 
back to the eternal again ! 

He who would discern nothing more in the next rejoinder of 
the woman than an inconsiderate desire to put an end to a matter 
which becomes more and more incomprehensible to her,! does her 
great injustice, and can scarcely harmonize with such a notion 
her subsequent undoubted conversion. How stands it then? 
She has either attained now a spiritual apprehension of the Lord’s 
meaning, or she has so much misunderstood it as to suppose Him 
to mean a miraculous, and as it were, magical water for physical 
thirst. Let us investigate this dilemma. In the former case 

two things are possible. If she had altogether understood Him, 
then she must be considered as either entering into the Lord’s 
figurative meaning, and using similarly figurative language; on 
which supposition her words pyde épyamos evdcde cvrAeiv would 
signify—that I may no more foolishly and vainly seek my satis- 
faction in earthly things. But this seems to us evidently beyond 
her capacity at that time! And then the new reference to her 
sin in ver. 16 would be unnecessary, and even incomprehensible. 
Or she spoke the latter strange words because she would feign 
herself not to have understood, falling however into a strange 
contradiction in her words. But this is not admissible, for it 
opposes the artless character of all her sayings (ver. 17 is only a 
half-untruth, a timid half-confession). There remains the second 
supposition of an entire misapprehension, as if the Lord possessed 
some supernatural water which would for ever quench all bodily 
thirst. But we think this also quite inadmissible, for the Lord 
had already spoken of eternal life, and she has a consciousness of 
His meaning which appears presently to be deeply stirred. 
Hence we cannot escape from the solution which ascribes to her 
the same internal position of mind which was detected in the ob- 
jection of Nicodemus, chap. ili. 4: She does not clearly know 
what she says or would say, she wavers between the dawning 


1 J. G. Miiller (vom Glauben der Christen, i. 136) gives the climax of 
this :—‘‘The woman cannot comprehend the matter at all, and answers 
petulantly : she seems to haye been but little disposed to know the true 
meaning of His words.” 
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apprehension of the higher meaning, and the clinging of her 
mind tothe lower. Just, in the same way, we think, the natural 
man commonly acts in similar circumstances, when the testi- 
mony concerning spiritual blessings is brought home to his 
conscience. Todro 0 vdwp testifies that she had apprehended 
the difference between this water and the ordinary water which 
any avrAjwa might anywhere draw; however dull of under- 
standing she had been when the Lord first spoke, His second 
saying had effectually opened her ears. Thus she now asks— 
60g wos—as the Lord had desired. But as to the addition con- 
cerning not coming thither again to draw? In this we perceive 
an intermixture of the former mind, which cannot yet detach 
itself from the earthly and visible: behind it there lurks, though 
without any conscious dissimulation on her part, an imperfect 
apprehension which was not yet perfectly accessible to the Lord’s 
influence; and her words are strictly parallel with that equally 
strange request for the bread in eating which man should not 
die, chap. vi. 34.—There is much well-meant aspiration for 
spiritual comfort, yea much application disertis verbis for “ the 
Holy Spirit” among Christian men, which very little differs from 
this; he who, offers it often knows as little what it imports as 
this woman, having only a vague and carnal notion of an indefi- 
nite and mysterious good, as it is well expressed by the Berlenb. 
Bible—“If Thou canst set me free from all the harassing 
conditions of this life, so that I have no longer to labour and toil, 
it will content me well.” Yea, verily, they would be glad 
enough to have such bread and such water without trouble, and 
without the uneasiness of recurring desire, but they do not truly 
know what is signified by the words, and how the intended bless- 
ings are to be made theirs. Schweizer is right in saying that 
there is a glimmering of doubt in the paradoxical conclusion of 
her words, and we can scarcely deny the faint appearance of 
something akin to it like trony:* but we must protest against any 


1 Lampe: sarcasticum quid subesse videtur—which he then expounds, 
—ad minimum fentare voluit audacula, quomodo Jesus prestita petitionis 
conditione promissum suum executioni daturus esset. According to Non- 
nus, whose apt and striking thoughts must not be overlooked in his tumid 
diction, the woman speaks as éyxvacwnris concerning the promised Grorjasov 
ddwp in opposition to the common BeBinpetvoy ddwo 
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imputation of frivolity or bantering as such.’ All this is past 
with her. She would fain apprehend the Lord’s meaning, but 
she cannot; hence she diverges into gross misapprehension, falls 
back into carnal ideas and expectations, just as the natural man 
ever does when beginning in his own way to understand the 
promise of evangelical gifts and grace. This divergence, how- 
ever ingeniously it expresses itself, takes place without any 
design and calculation. The first gracious presentation of the 
Gospel which only offers a positive comfort and salvation, finds 
no fit place in the heart of man until the conviction of sin is pro- 
duced. Yet it is not in vain that the promise leads the way, for 
it loosens and softens the ground of the heart, and prevents the 
gracious severity which follows from being proudly repelled. 
Ver. 16. The remark of Grotius upon this passage—non satis 
decorum est, nuptz beneficium conferre marito inconscio—of 
course refers to the apparent connection which these abrupt 
words might be thought to have with the previous remark: he 
does not intend to deny the obvious and only design of our Lord 
to penetrate by them into the secret and sinful life of the woman. 
Every sincere reader and expositor has been contented with this 
view from the beginning ; no other has ever been sought. Baum- 
garten-Crusius with his objectivity, which is often laudable 
enough, while he gives us to understand that he does not lay 
much stress upon the minute historical accuracy of these ac- 
counts, yet appeals to a simple feeling shared by all, when he 
says, “it is evident that, according to the Evangelist’s design, 
this Qovyoov rov &vdpa cov must be regarded as a concealed 
question put to the woman.” So, indeed, it is evident, but also 
evident that such as the Evangelist exhibits it was the Lord’s 
design.? Bretschneider has been very severe upon this “ dis- 
guised question ;” we cannot, however, perceive in such a hu- 
man, and as it were ironical, turn to the conversation, any the 
slightest disparagement to the Lord’s dignity : but we do perceive 


1 Luthardt discerns such a tone in her request, as if she would then 
think herself well provided for; it may appear in the form of her words, 
which conceal nothing that is in her heart, even the most secret thing: 
but if so it must be assumed with design, for in her heart there is now no 
trifling ! 


1 > > ~ t ~ > 
2 Euthymius—xpoorosotpavos ors xpr} neneivoy xowavijocs ravry Tov dwcov. 
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much that is quite inharmonious in every other view of the train 
of thought which would regard Him as intending in simple 
earnest to have the husband called. He has already broken 
through the Jewish and Rabbinical rules for conversation with 
women, and continues to break through them by calmly pursu- 
ing His colloquy with this woman without her husband. What 
Lange has lately advanced concerning the crisis having occurred, 
which would require the presence of the presumed husband, is 
in the highest. degree forced and unnatural. “ Now first she 
has shown herself inclined to become a disciple of Jesus, and to 
enter into a nearer relation with Him’—but this is a strange 
interpretation of ver. 15. “It is according to the highest and 
most scrupulous sense of social propriety, that just at this crisis 
the woman should call her husband”—and Lange finds force in 
this, notwithstanding his presupposing the Lord’s knowledge of 
the relation in which this “ husband” stood. But then rises the 
much more harsh necessity of assuming that the Lord for a 
single moment acknowledged him as her true husband: He 
would then have spoken with less propriety than the woman 
herself." Apart from the inappropriateness of applying such 
human proprieties to our Saviour in His redeeming work, so 
dissonant from His sacred freedom, and dignity, and purity ; we 
must assume that the Son of God in the flesh would act as God 
has ever acted, teaching and converting to Himself women 
without any constrained reference to their husbands. Such 
decorum as would not permit this, is in the highest degree op- 
posed to His higher and Divine propriety !* If it is supposed 
that the Lord did in reality bid her summon her husband, we 
must be driven to the notion which Liicke, appealing to some of 


1 Which objection is not refuted by Lan'ge’s reply (iii. 581). His example 
from the minors being made Roman Catholics without the knowledge and 
consent of their parents is not to the point, inasmuch as a woman in matters 
of ecclesiastical and spiritual right is not under the authority of a husband, 
asa minor. No evanyelical preacher would first seek the concurrence of 
her husband, before the conversion of the wife. 

2 The limits which propriety draws, on account of our liability to temp- 
tation, if any such are worth considering, have no place here. This flashes 
upon us immediately when we read Hezel’s coarse and bold remark—‘‘ um 
ihr auch die schwache Vermuthung, als habe er auf sie als Frau Absichten, 
zu benehmen !” 
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the fathers, openly espouses—that the womans answer first 
awakened His prophetical gift, and came unexpected to Himself. 
But this, as Lange felt, is most unsuitable, and not to be thought 
of: that would be a most erroneous supposition after such long 
and testing spiritual intercourse with this woman! We shall in 
vain look in the Gospels for any similar example of mistake: He 
may indeed be regarded as not knowing some things external, and 
inquiring concerning them (as Mark v. 30); but it was utterly 
impossible that He should think anything to stand differently from 
the reality, or that He should strangely presume the woman to 
have a husband when she had none, as it was not necessary that 
she should be supposed married at all. And this too in the midst 
of the most vital communion with her penetrated soul :—for we 
find in general that His prophetic glance through the spirits of 
men, and all the circumstances of their life, is not first excited 
by critical and abrupt conjunctures, but goes parallel and is one 
with the spiritual conviction which He works in them. Thus 
He has progressively been seizing upon the conscience, and 
piercing the spirit of this woman, from the very beginning ; and 
we cannot tolerate the thought that He could err at this point 
in any thing concerning her life. When the time has come to 
detect and reveal it, He knows everything full well. 

As it regards the ability of the pure Son of man, in whom 
dwells the word and light of God, to penetrate, independently of 
the Divine omniscience, the secrets of the human heart, espe- 
cially in the case of humanity standing in His presence, we have 
often already expressed our views: on this point we almost 
entirely agree with Lange, apart from his strange, materialising 
notion that the woman exhibited to the Lord traces which He 
could decipher of the individual influence of each of the five 
ausbands upon her spirit, just as the circles of the tree betvay its 
age to the forester !’—Enough that the Lord knows—and from 
this point he proceeds anew—that the woman has now no proper 
husband. Under the appearance, assumed for a moment only at 
the furthest, that He knows not this, and would for propriety’s 


1 Pelt also takes exception (in Reuter’s Repertorium 1849. Jan. 8. 32) 
to these wood-marks—and Lange defends himself again in the Preface to 
his Dogmatik. 
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sake have the husband present,’ He connects in a strixing man- 
ner His £002 acide with her mde epywwos evdccde, and seemed 
to say, as she might have understood Him—“ Now must thou 
first truly come hither, to Me, to draw the water of life; but in 
order to that go at once, as thou wert until now, and come back 
other than thou wert—bring with thee thy sin, that we may then 
proceed to speak further together!” Just so does He ensure to 
her her request, and opens a free path to her endless satisfaction 
even while He is reproving and drawing her to a full confession. 
How graciously does He dispense with the long “ preaching of 
condemnation,” and yet how directly does He seize and disclose 
her guilt! “He lays His finger on the wound, but with so 
tender a touch as if He feared to aggravate her woe.” (Berlenb. 
Bib.) 

Vers. 17, 18. “ Husband ”—no one else probably had ever 
thus designated to herself him with whom she now lived.? So 
that she contradicts it; not however with a bold denial, but with 
a smitten conscience, suddenly and unexpectedly awakened. Her 
rejoinder slowly echoes and emphasises this avdpe, half in the 
tone of confession, as if she had said—“ I have indeed some one, 
but not as a husband.” We are not only required by the psycho- 
logical view of the whole so to interpret it, but we presently find 
that the Lord (certainly not contrary to the truth) so interprets 
it. Indeed He goes further; He only gently intimates and 
with the slightest possible irony, by the first “ xaAa¢” in con- 
nection with which the ambiguous a&dp« is placed first, that He 
perceives the hesitating falseness of her half-confession; but He 
then instantly proceeds, and thereby gives us an example for all 
similar cases, to draw out affectionately into the light the inward 
self-condemnation which lay concealed in her diffident words, 
and accepts the half-acknowledgment as if it lacked nothing. 


1 No more than this! For He might have uttered the word with such 
a look and tone as to convict the woman at once, and this is to us more 
probable. There lay also in the background of this ostensible request a 
requirement, which would echo afterwards from it in the woman’s ears, to 
call also her lover to the mercy of Christ. 

2 Although the Lord so spake, using only for the moment the careless 
language of sinners, in order to her condemnation ; and ver. 18 sufficiently 
vindicates His meaning 
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Hence the two-fold xara cirrus, adnbes elpnxag ; although rodro 
in the second case has in it something of reproof—This time thou 
hast told the truth,’ thou hast not always. With this there was 
associated that most gracious look, which plainly told her that 
His design was not that of simple and continual condemnation 
of her offence, and which encouraged her to the further ques- 
tioning of vers. 19, 20.? 

But now as to the jive husbands—what is their relation to the 
history, and what do they signify? They are mentioned first 
of all for the sake of bringing them into plain contrast with him 
who was not her husband. But then the number jive (not 
merely several or many already) would show her that the pene- 
trating eye of the Searcher of hearts reached to all the specialities 
of her past manner of life, and all the detail of her sins :—I 
know thee and everything connected with thee, all that thy 
commerce with these five husbands involves—God knoweth the 
whole! For that the question is here of manifold guilt on her 
own side, is made very plain by her own word and open confes- 
slon—éire ol TaVTA bow ew oino, ver. 39. Even if the men 
had all died by their special misfortune, we could not avoid 
imputing evil to a widow so often re-married. But this is the 
least probable supposition among all that may be made; ® it is 
likely that many methods of dissolving the nuptial bond had 
concurred here; in any case there is indicated an immoderate 
passion in this woman which could not be extinguished by any 
repetition of separation or widowhood. “Thou hast had five 
husbands already; thou wilt know my meaning, I will speak no 
further of that—although thou seest that I know all—how thou 
hast loosed thyself from the one, and bound thyself to the 
other!” We think immediately “through divorce, death, im- 
propriety” (Meyer’s note)—other and worse suppositions are 
indeed possible; not merely that one or another could not per- 


1 Properly—this word as a truth, for roiro is object, and e&andés pre- 
dicate. 

2 “Oy éx¢i¢, which is only taken from her zy, is groundlessly pressed to 
mean that she held him to herself, as it were, through unbridled desire! 
See the note in Lampe from Pseudo-Athanasius. 

3 Chrysostom’s strange notion (in Psalm xiii.) that she had lived with 
the five in similar illicit intercourse, is altogether out of the question, since 
the Lord opposes the five, externally at least lawful husbands, to the sixth. 
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manently remain with her, that she gave just cause for divorce, 
or was guilty of living in connection with more than one, and 
soon. For the remark is not unimportant, that while according 
to the Jewish law a woman might, without any personal fault 
(apart from the continual re-marriage) be put away by five 
consecutive despotic husbands, the Samaritans did not entertain 
the Pharisaic extension of the Mosaic law of divorce; as we find 
it expressly laid down in the Tract. Kidduschim in relation to 
the “ Cuthites.” ? 

Thus, after one lightning-glance through her whole life which 
lighted up to her all its evil, the Lord seizes the sinner’s con- 
science by her last, then existing, and current sin; laying hold 
upon it as the crown and consummation of all former sins. 
So far had she gone, that after five marriages she could live in 
carnal intercourse altogether without marriage. For evenif the 
oux in ob% gors cov avjp might be made to stand for nondum,” 
there yet remains in ¢yesy the guilty anticipation of intercourse. 
But ov avap itself is strongly condemnatory ; and the ood which 
precedes might even be regarded as signifying—he is not thine, 
but another’s husband! It does, however, and this is all we 
can say, distinguish this poor woman from a gépyq vulgivaga; 
she adhered to one man, as if he were her husband. But the 
connection is that of the flesh, and there does not enter into 
it any love of the soul; for, when converted she ‘avoids at first 
this companion of her sin; and says nothing, ver. 28, to this 
“husband” whom the Lord’s word, ver. 16, had thus associated 
with her.’ 


1 We unhesitatingly protest, with Licke and Lange, resting upon the 
historical simplicity and truth of the whole narrative, against the allegorical 
reference to the fivefold idolatry of Samaria, and its present half-worship 
of Jehovah (so that the woman becomes a representative of her land, as 
Sepp asserts again of the adulteress in Jerusalem, Jno. vili.)—an allegori- 
cal reference which Hengstenberg first broached, and which Dr Bauer and 
Strauss have made a bad use of. There is nothing allegorical here (although 
both Origen and Augustine have mystified the number five), no Jewish 
proverb concerning the Samaritans referred to the woman, but a simple 
concurrence of circumstances without anything peculiarly remarkable in 
themselves. 

2 Witthof Opusc. the first treatise de muliere Samaritana, sexto viro 
desponsata. 

§ Hence Pfenninger has improperly interwoven this. 
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We have already intimated how it came to pass that she 
could abruptly change the theme, and proceed to further ques- 
tioning. Most expositors discern here nothing more than an 
insusceptible, yea even recalcitrating repulsion and evasion of the 
subject. According to J. G. Miiller it is with woman’s dexterity 
and cunning that she passes from the shameful subject to a 
{ politico-theological discussion ; but this would indicate too much 
wickedness, and then her first words, “ Sir, I perceive that Thou 
art a prophet” would involve such a degree of hardness of heart, 
and capricious thoughtlessness, as is quite at variance with the 
result of the whole colloquy. But we do not find, in the most 
modified sense, anything like diversion or evasion... Supposing 
her to be the subject of an impulse of true repentance—and we 
cannot suppose it otherwise after such a piercing revelation—she 
could not have voluntarily and deliberately broken off the matter 
at that very point. If she had, as we believe, already uttered a 
half-confession, why should we be loth to admit that she designs to 
complete it now? She herself indicates to us afterwards, ver. 
29, the mighty force of this critical moment as having awakened 
her to faith. The strong dewpa@ which she declares is proof suf- 
ficient of the earnestness with which she beheld in this Jew, 
whom she had. never before seen, but who nevertheless knew so 
well her own, a Samaritan’s, life and family history, and who 
had spoken such marvellous words to her, a man of God, a Pro- 
phet; but who could trifle immediately with a prophet thus 
solemnly acknowledged, who could put petulant controversial 
questions to such an one, or harshly lay before him sudden 
“ scruples of conscience!” Consequently we must regard her 
question about the true place of prayer, as equally earnest with 
her declaration that she perceived Jesus to be a prophet. To 
Nathanael the Lord disclosed his secret prayer, to this woman 
her sin. Without having recourse to any supposition of designed 


1 Ebrard: ‘' Profoundly ashamed, and brought to a piercing sense of 
sin, she is disposed, in the natural whirl of her thoughts, to break off the 
present subject.” .Hase: ‘‘ She seeks by her question as to the religious 
differences between Samaria and Judah, to divert His penetrating inquisi- 
tion into the abhorred relations of her life." Braune: ‘‘ She at once, with 
great tact, diverted the conversation from herself, and turned it to the 
question of, etc.” De Wette: ‘ For she would, with the customary skill of 
woman, avoid an unpleasant disquisition.” 
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evasion, we may take it for granted that her thoughts, after no 
slight pause during which the Lord’s wonderful word would 
exert its operation upon her soul, would revert to the Person of 
Him who had spoken; for from the first vi¢ éoriv this must have 
been the leading idea of her mind, influencing all others,—W ho 
and what is this man? “Yea, Lord, I am a sinful woman,” is 
the solemn undertone of the avowal that Jesus was a prophet ; 
and that she does not utter it outright, is “ perfectly in harmony 
with the character of such a woman.” It is confession enough 
that she does not contradict, especially in matters upon which 
shame would instantly arise to set a seal upon her lips. The 
whole previous conversation warrants her confidence that the 
Lord’s design is not her utter condemnation, but that He will 
help her to the attainment of eternal life; and she equally well 
knew that it was not His purpose then to push the examination ~ 
and inculpation further. What, then, is His immediate design ? 
To bring her back to God, to transform her from a sinner to 
a true worshipper of God! This being so, reverence and the 
beginning obedience of faith would almost compel her to turn 
the subject whither her words actually led it. But it arises 
directly and spontaneously from her heart. “ The question with 
_ her is confession of sin and forgiveness.” (Luthardt.) The un- 
certainty of her soul as to the vain conversation of the past, and 
as to her hereditary religion (ver. 12), is the first fruit of her con- 
trition and repentance ;—and well for those who have only come 
so far as to ask with such earnestness as this woman now shows! 
Now she begins in very deed to thirst for the water of life! How 
often had she gone, thoughtlessly content, to the mountain of 
her fathers, joining in their rpooxvveiv, notwithstanding all her 
sins, just as she drank of their well,—but this is past, all over at, 
a single stroke! She marks the true difference. She is very 
far from encountering Him again with—Art Thou greater than 
our fathers? She begins to discern in this Jewish Prophet argu- 
ment of the truth lying on the side of the Jews; their cause is 
justified in Him, and she is constrained to yield. Till now, her 
xpooxuvely, as she still speaks, had been a neuter verb with- 
out an accusative case; she knew not, nor reflected, what or 
who was concerned in it (0 ovw oldare, ver. 22)—but now she 
begins to perceive that it signified the drawing water from the 
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fountain of God, the Holy Spirit. There is something of her 
ancient ignorance, indeed (and here lies the involuntary diver- 
sion), in the inquiry as to the place; she asks about the external 
where instead of the internal how: yet is she in this partly 
justified, as the Lord’s subsequent declarations show; since in 
the first coming of salvation, all depends upon whence it comes, 
in what chosen and sanctified place His holy waters may by us 
be drawn. 

This mountain is Gerizim, concerning which we can give only 
a few brief remarks—copious learned disquisition may be found 
elsewhere. The son of the high priest Joiada (Neh. xiii. 28), 
whom Josephus calls Manasseh, and whom Nehemiah had chased 
from him because of his marriage with a strange woman, was 
received into the protection of Sanballat, his father-in-law, the 
Persian deputy over Samaria, who also built for him in contempt 
of the Jews a temple upon this mountain (2 Mace. vi. 2). 
Alexander the Great (according to Josephus, though the state- 
ment and the chronology are contested) gave permission, by a 
decree and its confirmation, for the establishment of a high- 
priesthood in connection with it. When John Hyrcanus after- 
wards destroyed this temple, the Samaritans still regarded the 
mountain with veneration as the place of sacrifice and prayer ir 
opposition to the claims of Jerusalem ; and the most embittered 
enmity continued ever after between them and the Jews. In 
the passage of Moses, Deut. xxvii. 4, the one read Ebal, the other 
Gerizim, and alleged mutually against each other falsification : it 
is now sufficiently plain that the Samaritans were guilty of the 
corruption. They further appealed to the most ancient places 
of the Patriarch’s sojourn lying in their country, as we have above 
seen. This latter fact the woman seems here to have in view in 
speaking of the fathers:—our fathers, that is, our common an- 
cestors, Abraham and Jacob, worshipped on this mountain. 
Although this does not seem to be exclusively intended ; the 
expression passes over into the more general signification—the 
ancients whom we follow. “ And ye (already something of a 
_ frank confidence towards the Jewish Prophet) maintain, on the 
contrary (as it appears to my people, without foundation, against 
the custom of the fathers), that in Jerusalem is the place’ or- 


1 Térrog, nipan, the term used in the law, concerning the unity of the 
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dained :—which of the two is right, and where shall I from this 
time turn?” This is the question which she designs to put, but 
St John does not expressly mention it: either for brevity, be- 
cause it was self-understood, or more probably because the 
woman herself left it unfinished; being suddenly silent before 
the Lord’s countenance, penetrated by a profounder feeling, and 
stirred by returning shame,—just at the moment when she was 
about to relapse into a more superficial tone,—to a deeper ques- 
tion than that concerning the place The Lord gave her time 
to say all that she had to say, before He gave her His far-reach- 
ing and sublime reply. 

Ver. 21. New and tumultuous thoughts began now to arise in 
the mind of this woman, excited as she was by the impulses of 
that good thing which now possessed her mind and soul. This 
was the question which she now prepared to propose, or which 
stirred in her heart :—Assuredly the Jews, who have the pro- 
phets, must be right in their Jerusalem, but must I therefore go 
over to them? Can I only thus obtain help ?—JIn the midst of 
these unexpressed presentiments the Lord now apprehends her 
secret thought, and enchains her mind by His next words. First 
of all, He graciously responds to her confidential “ ye” by His 
“« Believe Me !” the only time recorded as thus falling from His 
lips. ‘This condescending form of speech, however, here occu- 
pies the place of His “ Verily I say unto thee!” since no pro- 
phet had ever thus introduced his utterances. It is not— 
believe us, that we worship in the right place! O no, the 
“ Prophet” at once passes far beyond this, in a revelation for 
which this poor Samaritan woman was more susceptible than 
any one in Judea. The time cometh, or the hour, or the days, 
—the customary formula of prophetic announcement, which 
in St John’s gospel we often find recurring in the Lord’s 
mouth. Neither in this mountain, nor at Jerusalem; that is, 
obviously, the same as if He had said—Both in one and the other. 
For it is only the exclusiveness which is revoked, so that the de? 
gpocxuvev shall no longer be bound to any particular roroc. 


place to be chosen for the service of God; Deut. xii. 5. No place was de- 
termined there by name, and the Samaritans adhered only to the Penta- 
teuch. But that there must be a definite place was taken for granted by 
Jews and Samaritans alike, on Old Testament principles. 
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_ What an instructive contrast to that exacting zeal for the yet 

standing and yet acknowledged house of the Father, which the 
disciples might have expected, most assuredly in Samaria, when 
the question should arise! The Lord has indeed in view the 
great, and equally free prediction of Mal. i. 11 (pipp-)o3), after 
which His word, proceeding from Gerizim and J erusalem, 
stretches out to embrace the whole earth. Ye shall worship— 
that is, not merely the Samaritans,! but all mankind is before 
His view, all people after the exclusiveness of an external elec-- 
tion is withdrawn. Thus does. He break down the contention of 
the woman’s ye and we, while He reconciles them in passing far 
beyond them both. Every one must feel that He could not in- 
tercommunicatively say—We Jews and Samaritans together, 
we of the human race; but it is necessary to press this again 
and again against all Rationalism, and ask how it comes to pass 
that He never thus spake, but everywhere when speaking of 
man’s relation to God, maintained His own dignified distinction 
from all humanity. The same unity and separation of His own 
person lies also in that great word, quite new to the Samaritan 
woman—re rarpi. He is the true Father, not father Jacob, 
ver. 12, or the fathers, ver. 20. (Which tactta opposttio Calvin 
also remarked.) .Here for the first time the general expression 
is well-nigh equivalent to My father; but it then passes over 
into the wider meaning which is developed in ver. 23. 

Ver. 22. When, and not until, His far-sweeping glance has 
gone forward to the demolition of the partition-walls of a pre- 
paratory dispensation, there follows that assertion of the priority 
of the Jews, with which every other but He would have rigorously 
begun! We must supply for the connection an interpolated and 
retrospective truly or although ; since it is His intention to obviate 
all misunderstanding by giving the true decision upon the con- 
tested question. He cannot disguise it from the Samaritans, that 
they are Samaritans and living in the error of their own self- 
chosen deception, and that their worship of God rests upon no 
sure foundation in the Divine choice and appointment. The 


1 Briicker, the respectable, though in many instances not very penetrat- 
ing, editor of De Wette, maintains this against Baumgarten-Crusius ; as if 
the Lord here specially predicted the conversion of the Samaritans! But 
the comprehensive ‘‘ neither—nor” clearly decides against him. 

VOL. V. & 
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mpooxuyeire 0 ovx olduré—inverted, alas, in Luther’s transla- 
tion—may indeed rightly be termed a mos loguendi plane singu- 
laris, and has given great trouble to expositors. As the Lord 
retained this expression as used in the woman’s saying, in order 
to elevate it to its right meaning, He at first carries her indefi- 
nite spooxvveiy without an object a little further in the mere 
dative r@ rarpi (twice, again in ver. 23), until he finally intro- 
duces the only correct and conformable manner of speaking in 
the twice-repeated airéy of vers. 23, 24 (comp. Matt. iv. 10). 
Are we then to take 0 ob oldare as the object of their prayer ? 
As the neuter does not seem suitable for this, many have been 
disposed to understand it more generally: either as referring to 
the worship itself—ye worship as ignorant, since ye do not under- 
stand what the significance and meaning of this your worship is 
(and exercise yourselves, therefore, in what ye know not); or as 
instead of xf 0, in a manner, and with circumstances, which 
show that ye do not understand the right how and where. We 
do not think that this is a sufficient explanation of the paradoxi- 
cal formula, which assuredly refers to the significant want of an 
object in the woman’s words, and aims convincingly to detect 
this to her apprehension. The neuter then signifies to her that 
the living reference to a personal God, and the well-grounded 
consciousness of His acceptance, was wanting to their worship ; 
and that, indeed, because they had failed, in their self-chosen 
place and ceremonial of prayer, to stand in the obedience of His 
hitherto-uttered will. It is then said all the more plainly con- 
cerning the Jews—oy oidawev, but only as continuing the pre-. 
vious formula by way of contrast." The Lord here most impres- 
sively draws the character of every form of departure from the 
appointment and institution of God, which was pretypified in 
this Samaritan worship; of every since-existing lapse of the 
church through écAodpyoxeic. It is the obscuration of all clear 
perception, of all sure consciousness concerning the way and 
manner which God Himself has shown and commanded, whence 


1 Luthardt gives the meaning otherwise, and perhaps better. ‘‘ The 
neuter is used here of God, because it is not that the Samaritans, in contra- 
distinction to the Jews, knew not God in and of Himself; but they knew 
not what man may hope from Him, namely, that He is a God of salvation, 
a God of Redemption.” 
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there must practically follow the ever-increasing darkness and 
emptiness of so-called worship ; for the real blessing of the living 
God is withdrawn in punishment from the self-imagined moun- 
tain of blessing to which these self-willed worshippers pertina- 
ciously repair. All Heathenism itself is on a parallel with this 
apostate Samaritanism. But, again, this extends, as does the 
gentle word which immediately follows (reminding us of ver. 10), 
to the individual who is involved in such apostasy as a sort of 
excuse, in as far as the xpooxuveiv which yet remains in him 
intends and seeks, in the sincerity of a sense of need, the true 
God. (Hence in Acts xvii. 23, the a&yvoodyres, and in ver. 30 
the e&yvo1 winked at.) 

Previously, when contemplating the New Testament futurity, 
the Redeemer, who as the Son come in the flesh, revealeth the 
Father, necessarily preserved the distinction between Himself 
and mankind, and could only say Ye; but now when He speaks 
as sprung from the Jews, as their Representative, maintaining 
their rights, and fulfilling the promises made to the chosen 
Israel, it is befitting that He should say We. All this is ex- 
plained and consummated in the last ’"Eya eis, ver. 26. It is 
not appropriate to regard this ywei¢ (with Semler and Henke), 
as embracing the Lord and His disciples, being the only present 
true worshippers ; for the position laid down immediately after- 
wards in proof mentions the Jews, Such a special collocation of 
Himself and His disciples would be unseemly, while the avowal 
retained its deep truth as it regards the people of God, from 
whom He sprang, and whose essential heart He Himself only 
was. Let it be observed here, how the Lord, who well knew to 
reprove and correct the apostasy and blindness of Israel when 
standing in their midst, nevertheless to those without makes 
Himself their representative, as far as they were the elect 
people of God, and entrusted with the treasures of His revela- 
tion! In this 6 o/dapev the Lord acknowledges all the truth 
of the orthodox doctrine which might lie in any Pharisaic 
oldcwev. Having then the genuine prophetic word, from which 
every one who would might have learned and known the truth ; 
and their temple having been really consecrated by the glory of 
God, having been in truth the Father’s house during all the ages 
of preparation ; so much greater was their guilt in going no 
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further than an empty, blind, and proud “ saying, that this is the 
place” in enmity to all Samaritans and Gentiles, 

The 067: which follows is assuredly, as Baumgarten-Crusius 
rightly remarks, not simply a consequence (therefore can the 
Messiah only come from among these who know aright, who 
abide in the true sphere of revelation), but the cause of their 
better knowledge. Salvation, here an abundantly pregnant ex- 
pression, equivalent to the salvation of God among the prophets 
(let the appeal of the dying Jacob be brought to mind, Gen. 
xlix. 18, which in the deepest sense refers back to ver. 10); 
thus it is, even as the Samaritans afterwards, ver. 42, rightly 
term Him 6 swrap, the manifestation of the promised Messiah, 
who testified of Himself even as the prophets had done, that He 
would bring in the powers of the Father’s universal worship. 
| Zhis is the understanding-point of the Old Testament in which 
the Samaritans were wanting, for they held not the prophecy 
which came after Moses. Only those who have Moses and the 
prophets attain unto it; they only know the true foundation of 
worship, the aim and the spirit of the service of God. The idea 
itself, to which the Lord here gives utterance, is already found 
most clearly and simply expressed in Ps. cx. 2, 1. 2; Isa. i. 3. 
Oh that all to whom in our day the offence of Judaism is almost, 
as it was to Celsus and Julian, become the offence of the Cross, 
would humbly hearken to this one great Jew, who, while so 
spiritually asserting the worship of all nations in spirit and in 
truth, yet stedfastly maintains the Divine appointment of this 
Jewish people, as the issuing-point of this salvation for the entire 
world!*/ Would they but learn to bow down before this &% rap 
"Tovduiay éoriv, which the great fact, immediately proceeding 
from the Divine counsel, and incontrovertibly fulfilled for now 
eighteen hundred years, attests? This éoriy in the present, 


1 Dieffenbach and Schulthess, indeed, would have the entire ver. 22 to 
be an interpolation which disturbs the connection—this, however, is nothing 
but the mischievous folly of a so-called criticism. Bahrdt has delivered 
himself from the obnoxious verse in another fashion, and thus expounds— 
We Jews know now, that God is the Father, since Providence has brought 
it to light by Me! 

2 God’s will is so firmly fixed to assert His election of the fathers, that 
yet once again in the coming futurity the full salvation of the Gentiles will 
proceed from the Jews. Rom. xi. 12, 15; Zech. viii. 23. 
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announced to the Samaritan woman the then beginning 
commencement; in order to obviate the bray dy of ver. 
25, and to prepare the way for the immediately following zai 
vOV eoThy. 

Ver 23. After this careful distinction between the rights of 
the Jews and the Samaritans (which, however, was nothing 
“transitory,” but altogether an essential point), the discourse 
goes back to ver. 21, more plainly expounds the “ neither—nor,” 
and turns, with the revelation of the coming, or rather already 
come, salvation, to the true worship of the future age. Thou, a 
woman of Samaria, needest not to go to Jerusalem, for behold 
the new time is opening through Me, with whom thou now 
speakest. ‘The open vision does not merely extend wider and 
further, but pierces ever deeper also; the veil of shadows falls 
away, the sanctuary and reality of the New Covenant is opened. 
The true people of God are gathered from all nations ;—those, 
namely, who are the Andiwol spooxvyyrel, the true and genuine 
worshippers ; according to the requirement of the word, now first 


finding its complete meaning, the Father-worshippers, for such x 


is the character in which the Father will be sought by those who 
are xpooxuvooyvras avroy. This repeated wbréy must receive 
the strongest emphasis, as it now takes the place of the indefi- 
nite ; and then it is that real and consummate worship which 
receives its perfect expression in the closing words of ver. 24, 
where all is included that was lacking in ver. 20. To rarpi— 
now designates the common Father of these rpooxuvyreés, equally 
near to all who worship Him, in the freedom of His spirit and 
of His truth; but this is something very different from the 
rationalist “universal Father” of Nature, and without any 
) qualification. That God is our Father, rests here, as in the 
whole New Testament, upon a presupposed new birth through 
faith in-Him, whose Father He is in the only proper and essen- 
tial sense. Thus before Christ came, faith in Him as coming, 
faith obscure in its perception, but the same in heartfelt experi- 
ence, and exciting the yearning for a future fully revealed 
salvation, was the kernel and spirit of all genuine worship; in 
proportion as this was found in any sincere worshipper, was his 
worship that of xvedue xa! &Anbem, the anticipating presenti- 
ment, if not the full knowledge, of the Father. When the Son 
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now comes and reveals the name of the Father, all who are sin- 
cere fall down—sooner or later—before Him, to receive out of 
His newly-opened fulness. All others show by their unbelief 
that they are are not, and never were, Tpoonvryr ees. 
eC) spirit and in truth! In order to seize the meaning, in any 
approximate sense, of this amazing and inexhaustible expression,’ 
which admits not of easy paraphrase in any dry form of words, 
we must of course set out with the antithesis to the Samaritan, 
and even Jewish xpooxvuveiv in any one particular toro, which 
is first of all indicated. That zpooxuveiy considered God as 
having a limited dwelling-place (but see, on the other hand, at 
the consecration of the Temple, 1 Kings viii. 27, and in the 
prophets also, Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2), and, according to the fundamental 
meaning of the word itself, was limited to a mere niinawn, a 
bowing down, prostration, and offering of certain ceremonies. 
Consequently, & aveiwars is, first of all, internally; see the 
prayer of Manasseh, ver. 11. But the two-fold expression must 
not be resolved with Storr by a & dia dvoiv into &y rvebwars 
aAnbivna, that is, ev &Andivy xeepdic, Heb. x. 22, according to 
which it would amount after all to no more than the Mosaic é 
An TH xeepdie cov. But at the very first the profounder idea 
arises—that the worship must be offered in the inner being of 
man’s God-related spirit; comp. Rom. i. 9. And from that fol- 
lows the éy &Anbeiy which in itself is deeply significant. ee 
only who approaches God in his inmost being, and from his | 
inmost spirit offers Him acknowledgment, prayer, supplication, 
praise, and thanksgiving, worships Him sincerely and in truth 
(arn bsvok has already hinted at this)—see Ps. exlv. 18 noxa2 
Sept. @ &Aydes, for which Luther has translated correctly with 
earnestness. For it is only in the spirit that there can be the 
earnestness and the truth of a being corresponsive to the Su- 
preme. At this stage of our comprehension we may safely 
paraphrase the formula by rvevwarinas xal aAndds, inwardly 
and sincerely; and this gives us a necessary protest against 
every system of mere é4os, and the wWedd0¢ which invariably 


1 So little understood by some of the fathers, that they did not even 
retain the unity of the whole, but gave é ater to the Jews, éy éandeme 
to the Samaritans. 
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lurks in it. This is manifestly here, at ver. 23, the first and 
most obvious meaning ;' a wider and deeper one will be opened 
up in the repetition of ver. 24, which gives the foundation and 
reason of the whole. 

Such does the Father seek to worship Him. To translate, 
however, this Cyrei (with Luther’s “ will haben’), as if it simply 
meant that God requires, and according to His essential nature . 
will tolerate no other worship than this,—is too definitely to 
anticipate the words which follow. It does, indeed, involve a 
preparatory transition to the final 27 of ver. 24; but here there 
is evident reference to a direct, and self-manifesting search after 
such worshippers, and our German Bible lets slip a point of 
critical moment in not literally preserving the expression of this. 
For the za/ obviously points to that meaning, constraining us to 
put the question—Who then seeks as well as the Father ??, Who 
but He that is now speaking, and who thus gently announces 
Himself to her as the Sent of God, yea, as the Son of this 
Father in the essential equality of nature and of operation. The 
whole conversation had, indeed, more and more powerfully ex- 
cited the conviction in the soul of the woman—This marvellous 
man, this man of God, this prophet is seeking me, is seizing my 
inmost conscience and heart, for Ged! To this conviction the 
Lord now attaches His word—Even as I, in the name of the 
Father, first Mine, and then through Me thy Father also, am 
seeking thee now.’ But what the great God seeks first and fore- 
most among men,—Samaritans even, worshipping after their 
manner, and Jews going up to worship at Jerusalem—is but 
seldom and not at once to be found; and this is the further sig- 


1 Lampe cites the strikingly analogous words of the heathen Cato: Si 
Deus est animus, nobis ut carmina dicunt, hic tibi preecipue sit pura mente 
colendus. 

2 My critic Miinchmeyer thinks it more simple to understand that the 
_ Father seeks, requires us to do this—as if xa/ were to be construed with 
Cnrei. But then the two words would be more closely connected ; in the 
text the xa/, preceding as it does, has evidently a peculiar emphasis. 

8 Roos, who indeed translates “‘ not only I, but the Father also,” adds 
too strongly, ‘‘ without doubt the Samaritan woman felt, while He was 
speaking, that He who spoke was equal with the Father!” Yet there is 
something of truth in this as far as concerns the interpretation on the part 
of our Lord who thus confidently speaks of the Father. 
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nificance of His impressive saying. “ The aAndivol xpooxunrai 
are at the present time but few, they must be sought out and 
brought to light and collected. This great work of God begins 
now through Me, and will go on gloriously in the days which 
have now begun: though even now the few whom He has found 
are far from being all.” 

Ver. 24. And now, finally, comes, thus prepared for, the last 
and conclusive word, in which ryedwa zai «dnc are seized in 
their yet profounder meaning, and placed upon their deep foun- 
dation. Such words and such sentences as this are never to be 
understood in their ample significance by that exegesis which 
refuses to recognise the progressive unfolding of their fulness of 
meaning, but insists upon always restricting the same expression 
to the same unalterable formula. It was assumed in the former 
passage, as the foundation of the Lord’s declaration, that rvedwa 
yep tow 6 avOpwxrog; thence, if man will pray eAnda¢, it can 
only be by his praying & zvepmars @dr0d. But now the Lord’s 
meaning reaches higher when He utters His sublime IIvedwe o 
6265'—before the absolute emphasis of which the yép which our 
thoughts would supply disappears and is lost. From that great 
position there arises a strict and peremptory d¢, which is set 
over against that external one in ver. 20. Herder says very 
aptly on this passage—“ according to His own nature, the na- 
ture of prayer, and the nature of humanity, God can only have 
spiritual worshippers.” And Joh. vy. Miiller as well—* With- 
out the shadows of ceremony, without hypocritical observance of 
merely external things ; a connection is established in worship 
analogous to their reciprocal nature.” * 

In chap. iii. 8 the most general and material fundamental idea 
of svete was set out with, but now we have its most profound 
and final meaning at the opposite éxtreme, the keystone of all its 
other significations.—In Ackermann’s Tabelle (Studien u. Kriti- 
xen 1839. 4) this rvedwe 6 de6¢ is strangely absent after rvedwa 
00, although the author very exhaustively discusses the whole 
in his treatise. And on this point we do well to begin with the 


1 The Lord, with this design in view, could not have gone on to say (as 
Roos well reminds us)—The Father is spirit. 

2 In the remarks of his brother Joh. Geor. at the close of his ‘‘ Blicke 
in die Bibel” communicated by Kirchhofer. 
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negative side: God is an woamaroy and e&wopQov, as was ex- 


pressly declared by the prohibition of images in Israel, in oppo- ° 


sition to all the gross idolatry of heathens generally, and all the 
refined idolatry of their philosophers. Hence no mere external 
Tpooxvveiy, as was said before, can correspond with His nature, 
and be acceptable to Him. But what is the positive meaning of 
‘this the profoundest word in human language, when it is nged to 
express the nature of God? Invisibility (the consequence of 
incorporeity), omnipresence (that is, again, only illimitableness), 
jeven eternity (that is, the negation of time), like u nity and un- 
| changeableness, are themselves only negations and abstractions, 
and can carry us no further than the notorious nothing and void 
of a certain philosophy. In all our cognitions of faith we must 
set out from ourselves, from our own God-derived and God- 
related nature; and hence we protest against Ackermann’s 
axiom—“ Nove is an anthropological, rvedua a cosmical idea ; 
that is, in the former is ruling inéelligence, in the latter energy.” 
Rather we think (though there is this much truth in it that it 
makes the energy of life come before and in the intellect), that it 
is nevertheless an anthropological idea, inasmuch as no idea of 
God is possible to us, which does not take its rise in ourselves 
His creatures and similitude. Assuredly our Lord’s rvedwa o 
66g is more than Cicero’s mens soluta et libera, than Seneca’s 
mens universi, or even totius ratio—for all else that language 
means by zvevwa is here comprehended, by way of similitude, 
according to its full completeness in man.' We may simply say, 
for catechumens, that the German expression “ei geist—a 
spirit” does not befit the idea, but is rather misleading ; inas- 
much as, taken in its plain sense, it would class God among 


spirits, just as we say—a man, an angel, an animal. Thus it is™] 


| otherwise than as creatures are spirits that we are to understand | 
| it? God is, in His single, incomparable being, absolute, perfect, 
\the only pure Spirit, that is, energy, life, understanding, will, 


1 Lutz says correctly (Bibl. Dogmatik §. 45) first—‘t We must proceed 
from man in defining the nature of God”—but he presses and restricts 
(S. 46) this rather critically as it regards xvet«, and reckons this also 
among customary anthropomorphisms. The case is not thus. 

2 Compare the early work ascribed to Novatian, de Trinitate, in Kahnis, 
Lehre vom heil. Geist. i. 307. 
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and activity... Energy, the impulse which can move another 
‘ object from a principle in itself, is the lowest and most general 
analogon in nature, and points already to an original almighti- 
ness; it then manifests itself still higher in organic nature as life ; 
as understanding life in man, to whom, therefore, is ascribed 
spirit in a limited sense ; life conscious of the I and the Not-I; 
and from this result the will and the action. Thus God is in) 
the highest sense living in and of Himself; the principle of all’ 
other life, unlimited in knowledge and unrestricted in will, 
to which all limited analogies point. It is only by contem- 
plating our own spirit (Eccles. xii. 7) that we can in any degree 
discern what that means—God is altogether and only pure 
Spirit.’ 
And now for the consequence from all this? Those who 


1 As we have given the gradation in our catechism, Fr. 162 (in the 
shorter Leitfaden Fr. 34). 

? R. Rothe in the beginning of his theolog. Ethik has Scripturally shown 
how, in the idea ‘‘spirit,” the absolute self-demonstration and self-sufficiency 
of God finds its highest expression, and thus that our ved 6 beds is only 
the nearest explication of that first ground-formula of all speculation "778 
mmx tx. But we prefer, instead of the lonely methods of speculation, to 
advance upwards by the idea of “ being, energy, life, perception,” with 
reference to the corresponding stages in the universe which images God 
forth (existence, matter, organism, I); and, far from all obscurity of 
absolute thought and conception concerning God’s being, to remain humbly 
content with the consciousness of our dependence upon creaturely images in 
all our perception and definition of God. To this Jesus points by His 
avevc (as Moses in the beginning by his 0°% soy mm), that fundamental 
and wonderful word of human language, which embraces in one the first 
‘perception of an invisible, incomprehensible, and yet energizing presence 

| which yet clings to material ideas, and the absolute feeling of a God which 

| is in the piaand of our own ang: Ged breathes upon us, as generally i in 
all naturé creatad the natura creans demonstrates its energy (the e&/d:05 
Ouveepers noel besornc), and then the most internal self-consciousness in our 
own soul is also only a breath of God Himself. In this wvedy« there is 
thus the absolute substantiality (corporeity) which lies at the foundation 
of all cosmical reality, as the absolute ideality which is postulated in all 
thinking. This sveie« embraces actually ‘‘ being, nature, and personality,” 
and that with an éor/y independently of, above and before all yévero of 
creation; so that we have nothing to do with that abhorred and in- 
comprehensible phantom to agnieh the universal spirit of Hegel has been 
likened. 
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really are xpooxuvovvres avrov can worship Him in a manner 
worthy of Himself only when they acknowledge and perceive 
Him to be Spirit. By this we are driven in to the centre of our 
being, where His omnipresent energy, nearness, and influence, 
are felt and experienced. He dwelleth in us, who live and move 
and have our being in Him, even in our fallen nature; full and 
perfect worship can consist alone in recovering this truth, in the 
abolition of that sin which opposes it and estranges the soul 
from the life of God, in reinstating the indwelling of God in us, 
so that our zvedwe shall only know itself and live in the rveb- 
pours Oe. Augustine has incomparably expressed this, so that 
no expositor should omit to quote his words: Foras ieramus, 

‘intro missi sumus. Intus age totum. Et si forte queeris aliquem 
locum altum, aliquem locum sanctum, intus exhibe te templum 
Deo. In templo vis orare, in te ora. Sed prius esto templum 
Dei, quia ille in templo suo exaudiet orantem. This is the 
Holiest of all, here must the veil be rent. 

The spirituality of God was assuredly the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Old-Testament revelation, the ground-truth which 
not seldom has direct expression (comp. upon this Hofmann 
Schriftbeweis i. 66 ff.); but this truth earnestly maintained 
against heathenism is yet bound up with externality, and in 
some sense concealed; not until the veil was done away was it 
revealed in all its immediate fulness and simplicity. Neander’s 
words, written in the spirit of Augustine’s, no less forcibly 
and with equally classic precision expressing the spirit of the 
entire Scripture, are as follows—“ Man is not born as a temple| 

tof God, nor can he make himself one, but can only be restored 
to that eminence by the Spirit, whom the Son of God communi- 
cates to his soul.” Luthardt also most truly says: Spirit, this 
objective, real element, in which the praying man moves, is de- 
scribed as new; consequently it is not the human spirit of itself, 
the Divine in man, but the Spirit which proceeded first from 


1 Thesame Neander says again : ‘* We must have recognised the personal 
God as Spirit, as He hath revealed Himself in Christ, and have entered 
into the fellowship of Christ’s all-pervading reverence of God in spirit and 
in truth, in order to be able to worship Him aright.” (Deutsche Zeitsch. 
1850. 8. 203.) This is, indeed, not so clear and expressive as the above 
extract. 
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Jesus. Thus does the Lord here finally refer to that need, to 
which He in the beginning promised His gift; and the revue, 
in which alone we should, and in which alone we can, pray, 
stands in the same opposition to our océp& as in ch. iii. A new 
birth is required, of God the Spirit; only as His children can 
we worship the Father &y rvebwars wyiw. (Jude ver. 20; Eph. 
vi. 17, 18.) As the 6 dsd¢ eydéan éoriv (the correlative of the 
Lord’s words to the Samaritan woman) presupposes that loving 
can proceed and have its beginning only from Him, not from 
ourselves ; even so can the Spirit which makes the truth of our 
worship come to us only from God. Thus the beginning and 
the end of the conversation with Nicodemus are here combined 
once more. God again communicates Himself to men sunken 
through sin into flesh; because He is Spirit, He can do this, 
and because He is love, He will. “If they are Spirit born of 
the Spirit, then do they the truth; and hence can they worship 
their God in spirit and in truth.” (Von Gerlach.) 
See then, how philosophy, with its empty, lying babbling about 
spirit, must submit to be put to shame before the truth as the 
Spirit of God imparts it; see it here plainly revealed that 
humanity must have a Son of God in heaven, if humanity 
would return to God again! The simple and edifying Géssner 
says: “ Let men spiritualise their theology a hundred fold, let 
them refine their religion to the highest point, and put away 
every shadow of an imageof God, let their worship be conceived 
as ever so intensely spiritual, after all there is no spirit to be 
derived from human nature, and in all the most spiritual service 
of God all would remain flesh notwithstanding. The only 
means of obtaining that spirit was—God became flesh, and who- 
XX soever is united to Him, becomes with Him one Spirit.” Yea, 
’ verily; without the gift of a new life, which now in the fulness 
of time He who was made flesh hath brought to us—He who 
not only testifies of the Spirit, but purposes to bestow Him— 
this cheerless 6¢/ must ever stand for the repulsion and despair - 
of all xpooxvyyrai, who will never find, either in their own in- 
dependent thinking, or by going to any Gerizim or even Jerusa- 
lem, that «andes of xpooxuveiv which will realise all their longing 
aspirations or fulfil all the promises made to man. The Nico- 
demuses tarry without, like the women of Samaria, until He, 
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who has come to unite both in one, shall open to them the door, 
and remove the veil.* 

His gift to us is zvedwa for the reawakening of our rede; 
not merely in order to the wA7besm of our worship,—it is also 
itself at the same time the wA7desm, the reality of our worship of 
the Father. The & cAyésm in connection with gy rvedwari 
referred in the deepest sense to the spirit in us as connected with 
the soul; for the spirit is one with the soul and pervades it 
throughout ; that constitutes the truth of the whole man in his 
act. (“Spirit and truth are as much as spirit and sense: they 
are only distinguished by internal notes” Oetinger’s Worterb.). 
We thus reach the deep and full contrast with all that was be- 
fore and independent of Christ, all that appertained to the old 
economy, and all that belonged to heathenism, in worship ; that 
is, preserving the dichotomy of the expression, with all that is 
merely rite as well as all that in the rite is type.” IIvedua is 
opposed to the external, sensible, bodily rite; the &Afdem of 
fulfilment to the prophetic, preparatory type which stimulates 
anticipation of the reality and dimly points forward to it. 
(Comp. John i. 17.) Liicke’s antithesis—iv cupal zal oxy 
meets the case precisely; since every restricted and limited 
service of God in the Old Testament, apart from the kernel 
of spirit preformed within it, falls back in its externality 
and transitoriness into o%p;—upon this let the Epistle to the 
Hebrews be well studied, and compare Phil. iii. 3 with our text. 
And wonderfully does the theme yet further change its applica- 
tion :—the fleshly and bodily form appears as the empty shadow, 
and that which is spirit becomes the true cae of that shadow. 


1 So also our speculatives remain without and worship, instead of the 
true ¢ év, whom their thinking cannot find out, only an dy, 6 ovdx oidaau. 
An impersonal ‘das Gott ”—as Jacobi says, and Jul. Miiller quotes him ; 
an original principle, into which they sink and lose themselves, and become 
nothing, instead of abiding for ever in His presence, worshipping before 
His face. O that they would humble themselves to the way marked out— 
Salvation is of the Jews! 

2 Nonnus: odxérs pvorids téxvy, with significance, and further: asendrgy 
réAgovres aarnbéos eixave pwevdov. 

3 “ All sensible worship, even that which God Himself has appointed, 
is but typical, and only reaches its full truth and meaning in spiritual wor- 
ship: without this it is no other than false.” V. Gerlach. 
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For it is to be understood that the service of God does not, 
through its spirituality and inwardness, reject all externality, all 
material, bodily presentation of worship, and transform the New 
Testament congregation into a meeting of Quakers, where spizits 
wait for the Spirit, or into that worse than Quakerism, where 
the influences of the Spirit are never even uttered at all. “The 
very nature of man imperatively demands that in all this the 
body should be used”—says Roos. And what is still more em- 
Recto us once more impress it upon our minds—it is He 

rho was made flesh that possesses and imparts the Spirit. From 
\ Fae and in Him is reproduced for the Spirit in the church the 
sanctified body of worship, filled with the truth, in which the 
creating Spirit, according to His nature, ever strives to invest 
Himself, and clothe His operation. He alone who bows the 
knees of his heart, will first bow the knees of his body also aright; 
and this will penetrate everything external, so that all shall show 
itself to be, in deed and in truth, a colere, a xpocxuveiv of the 
creature. While the solemn words of our Lord, with their re- 
buking, exhorting, promising def ever remain a standing correc- 
tive of the tendency, which we find even in the New Testament, 
to reduce worship to the ~beddog of a mere gos. 

Thus this superabundantly mystical statement—vedwaz 6 bes, 
(which Fichte declared to be altogether useless as a positive 
dogma, for the definition of the nature of God!) was not uttered 
to the woman of Samaria, with any design to direct her specu- 
lative perception;*+ yet it secures even to the speculatives the 
true and deep foundation for their principles, inasmuch as the 
conscience and awakening spirit of every man who seeks his God, 
and would worship in aright, cannot be considered as eas 
independent of his immediately living and practical understand- 
ing. The latter may be securely attributed to the former. For 
the Father seeketh rovdg rposxuvodyrag abréy, that is, all who 
worship Him, as rosodrovs; and is able, if they yield to be 
found, to make them such. Let us observe here the hints con- 
stantly thrown out, to attract, and guide, and secure the Samari- 


1 Neander: ‘‘In uttering this sublime truth to an uneducated woman 
of an ignorant people, Christ overturns the aristocracy of culture, and the 
one-sided intellectualism of the ancient world. It is from life that the 
highest must spring, and for all men alike.” 
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tan’s soul: Woman, believe Me—the hour cometh—it now is— 
the Father in heaven (whose fallen child every man’s instinct 
feels himself to be) even He seeketh thee! And in effect He had 
found her. Alluretl onwards from that first zipse, further and 
further, towards and into the mystery of the person of Jesus— 
how can we now regard her, when she refers again to the Messiah, 
as desiring to elude and escape from Him, the Prophet, who had 
announced the Father to her soul? We therefore regard her 
last word, which paves the immediate way for Christ’s, notwith- 
standing its apparent digression and evasion, as no other than 
the most gently expressed question of her spontaneous presenti- 
ment—Art Thou the Messiah Thyself? 

Her oid involuntarily returns back to that first ef 40e which 
it almost echoes ; thus giving to the whole a rounded conclusion. 
She now produces and exhibits all that she, in common with the 
Samaritans, knows of religious things,—the best that she had : 
<« that which had lain unseen and unused now wakens up to life. 
“ His words had quickened the miserable germ of Samaritan 
Messiah-hope into life,” Lange. It is as if she had said, “ Lord, 
I understand not fully that which Thou now sayest: but Thou 
speakest of a future which is dawning; when a better and more 
immediate knowledge of God will be vouchsafed, in order to the 
true worship of God ;—this I as a Samaritan can comprehend, 
for we also with you expect the Messiah.” (For her jwiv is now 
as comprehensive as in ver. 21, thus much has she already 
learned.) Her épyeras, which has a future in its signification, 
seizes the Lord’s épyeras ; in adding the érav &Ady, which points 
to a near futurity, she gives involuntary expression to the influ- 
ence of the Lord’s zai voy gor. All things—that great far- 
reaching truth to which thou directest me, and all that I need in 
order to my apprehension of it—will the Messiah when He is 
come tellus :—just as Thou now tellest me, and as 'Thou almost 
appearest to me to be One who can tell me ail things. (Matt. 
vii. 29.) This last hes in the background of her presentiment, 
and she cannot yet rise high enough to give it expression ; she 
seems rather to “ take refuge in delay from the stern necessity of 
an all-comprehending decision,” but this final procrastinating 
evasion is almost without, the slightest tincture of earnest evil. 
It is with her, generally speaking, as it was with Nicodemus ; 
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the folly of the past will not allow the present right meaning to 
betray itself, but draws over it a veil worse than the reality. 
Thus we are to understand the avayyedci which she obtrudes 
instead of saying as she ought—daoes qui rvedwa xol cAndEuY, 
Thy Owpscv ToD beov. 

Most assuredly she is not now for the first time passing over 
to the Jewish expectation of a Messiah, and admitting that she 
now believed in that which he and the Jews hoped for and taught; 
in that case the ojd« would be inappropriate and untrue, she 
would have used zioreiw instead of it; in that case the Lord 
could not have reckoned upon her ability to understand the 
owrnpia; ver. 22, and ver. 42 would be quite incomprehensible. 
We know nothing certain concerning the Messiah-idea of the 
Samaritans in the time of Jesus (this history shows us very plainly 
that they possessed it in some way); but we may assume that 
with their pretensions to be the people of God, and with the 
Jews so near them, they would less and less restrict themselves 
to the revelations of their Pentateuch. With the same confused 
mixing up of truths here and there appropriated (which had been 
their fundamental character from the beginning) they would lay 
claim now to the Messiah, even as their forefathers did to the 
temple structure—-His name and presentation generally were 
derived by them from the Jews, and then, if they wished to find 
any such warrant, they would inlay it into the promises of Moses. 
It is to be observed that. the woman herself uses the expression 
Mesoias, which the Evangelist translates Xpsor6g; and does not, 
as Sepp very arbitrarily thinks, speak of the mere Samaritan 
Restorer (377), in which it was John who discerned the 
Jewish Messiah. As among the Jews the notion of the Prophet 
—as 1 Mace. iv. 46, xiv. 41 rightly interpreted show:—some- 
times took precedence of that of the King, so that the people 
could use such language as we find in Jno. vi. 14, vii. 40 (comp. 
Matt. xvi. 14), so we find it quite natural here that the Samari- 
tan woman also, at a time when she is speaking of her own 
future apprehension of the truth, should make prominent this 
avayyérrcw revere in the character of Him who was waited for,? 


1 See Bergquist—An idea Messise in Apoc. V. I. sit obvia. Lunde 1826, 
pag. 30, 31. 
? The later, much contested notions of the Samaritans ahout the Messiah, 
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Ver. 26. We know no reason whatever for supposing that the 
Lord hastened (as Bengel thinks) his revelation to the woman, 
before the arrival of the disciples ; for the avowal of the men, ver. 
42, was public enough, and the Lord could not have been very 
anxiously solicitous to conceal His éya sims, and to prevent their 
hearing Him utter it with His own lips. We read in the éa 
rovr@, ver. 27, first of all, thus much, that the disciples had 
already actually come at ide close of the conversation ; and not 
merely that the period of His being alone with ihe woman 
extended so long. We must accept, on the other hand, Bengel’s 
other word, in the Harmony: “ His first saying had a very 
general tone—Give me to drink! And the seventh was—I am 
Christ!” Nothing was more natural than that He should not 
now keep back, one instant longer, this declaration. The predi- 
cate must by a Hebraism be included in the ews, as in the 
Hebrew conversely si °38 already contains the verb substan- 
tive in the 2%. TI that speak unto thee—thus does the Lord con- 
firm with great condescension her expectation of the dvayyéh- 
Ags, which in itself was quite correct :—thou hast well appre- 
hended that I was engaged in one work of the Messiah.’ This 
loving, devoted seeking of a well-nigh found soul, impels the 
Lord forward to the utterance of this open declaration “ which 
He thus almost for the first time promulges to a poor, sin-laden 
woman.” (Lange ii. 1, 234.) That which He forbade His dis- 
ciples in a later time to declare, He now publishes without any 
prudential restraint, for He cannot deny and withhold Himself 
from her. There is some truth in the common remark that 
there was not so much danger of His being proclaimed king in 


can have no value in connection with our history : they are decisive, how- 
ever (as Gesenius maintained at last, see Baumgarten-Crusius) for the 
long continuance of such a tradition. And Deut. xviii. 15 must necessarily 
have made the notion of the Prophet in the Messiah prominent to the 
Samaritans. Luthardt, opposing my view, thinks this very uncertain ; 
but I am convinced that just as the Samaritans lightly esteemed all other 
prophets, so their acknowledgment of Moses would all the more impress 
upon them the expectation of the Prophet in the highest and fullest sense. 
Compare my remarks in the second volume, on Matt. xxii. 31, 32. 

1 But if she could only discern the first work, the prophetic office of the 
Messiah, we can go further, and reflect—Yes, verily, He is the ¢Znyurus tov 
dcov the Adyos of the rvedun. 
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Samaria, and therefore not so much necessity for obviating the 
enmity of His foes; but it ought not to be forgotten that the 
scandal of the report, which indeed was laid hold of in the end, 
—that He had proclaimed Himself Messiah in Sychar! might 
have been productive of much worse consequences. Sutflice it, 
that the Lord now takes counsel of nothing but the simplicity of 
His love; He is intent only upon drawing the folds round a 
human soul that He has secured, so that He may not lose it 
again—Ask now and take the living water, expectation is needed 
no more! Remarkable contrast! The dignity of His Messiah- 
ship, which He does not proclaim in Jerusalem, He confidentially 
discloses to this poor Samaritan woman at the well. Most 
affecting earnest and prelude of that fast-approaching time of 
grace, in which He would cry to all people upon earth— Behold 
Me! Behold Me! (Isa. lxv. 1.) 


ENIGMATICAL WORDS TO THE APOSTLES. THE HIGHER FOOD. 
THE SOWER’S LABOUR FOR THE REAPERS SENT FORTH, AND 
THEIR JOY TOGETHER. 


(Ch. iv. 32-38.) 


The disciples, who not till afterwards learned to estimate 
our Lord’s freedom in attracting and recognising the oppressed 
female sex, marvel greatly now at His confidential intercourse— 
first, with a woman alone at a public well, contrary to all Rabbi- 
nical propriety ;* then, with a Samaritan woman; and finally, 
in a conversation altogether spiritual. Did they hear and un- 
derstand the last word and rejoinder concerning the Messiah 
(how impressively must this word alone have fallen upon their 
ears!)? I think not; their minds being preoccupied with 
thoughts of food, they hear not distinctly at once; the fact of the 
woman’s being with the Lord had altogether confused their 
apprehension of the character of the conversation. Otherwise 


1 Ne multiplices colloquium cum foemini—Tract. Erubhin. fol. 53. 2. 
Ne colloquatur quis cum foemina in platef, imo ne cum propria quidea 
uxore—Joma fol. 204, 2. - ‘ 
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St John would not have represented the general wera yuvaunds 
AwAgiy as the ground of their surprise, and that they refrain 
from asking the unknown subject of the conversation. The eye 
eis Of itself might have told them more, but they go not beyond 
the mere AwAgiv, as if they had caught just the last 6 AwAav 
oo.. But their accustomed reverence keeps back their curious 
questioning concerning the unaccustomed sight—What seekest 
thou of this woman? What talkest thou with her? Grotius: 
Quid ab ¢o poscis? Cibum an potum? This is their first 
thought; but then rises their still more wondering reference to 
the AwAsiv; for His words had seemed to them the close of a 
longer and more inward conversation—Or dost Thou teach her 
aught? Baumgarten-Crusius, having Z4rqoig ch. iii. 25 in his 
mind, connects wer wdrng with Cyrzi¢ also, and apprehends that 
they were thinking of some possible dispute upon the national 
question ; but in that case AwAsiy would certainly not have been 
in the second member of the sentence ; indeed, the idea of the 
disciples’ thinking of a Jewish dispute with the best of Samaritan 
women, is in itself hard to conceive. It is better to say with 
Wesley, though in that there is an improbability, that no man 
asked the woman what she would have with the Lord at first, 
nor the Lord what He thereupon said to her. For the woman 
goes immediately away, when the disciples had been there but a 
very short time. The last word of the Lord did not induce her 
to depart, rather did it cause her to stand still in amazement ; 
but now the confidential solitude is disturbed, the Jewish coun- 
tenances are upon her, and she is thrown off the balance of her 
gentle self-possession. Her hasty departure is at first a flight , 
and then afterwards follows the narration of all; not, indeed, 
designed when she left, but occasioned by her meeting with 
others. We cannot, however, positively say with G. Miiller, 
“that she forgets in her joy the object for which she had come ;” 
but this at least we may say, that her leaving the waterpot, in 
the fervent impulse of her spirit moved by the Spirit, is some- 
what analogous to our Lord’s own forgetting to eat. She thus 


1 Kal éx! rovrw notes this critical moment, hence the Peschito has—"3} 
Srv while He was speaking. The Lord did not break off abruptly because 
of the disciples, but the disciples did not hear anything intelligently. 
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commits the apparent folly of undertaking the task of coming 
and drawing, complained of before, for nothing. Scarecely, as 
Richter’s Hausbibel says, as a sign that she was coming again ; 
for that would require her to have matured her plan at once, 
and in the first confusion of her timidity. Least of all did she 
reckon that the Lord and His disciples might drink the water 
drawn therein when she had gone! All this is unreal; but it is 
quite natural.to suppose that in her natural and remarkable 
frankness of manner she would go to the first and best evboamoss 
in the city, with invitations and solicitations telling them of that 
cvdowmos, who declared Himself to be 6 Xpsoros. Come, see! 
That is her first word, as in ch. i. 39, 46. The well-known 
sinner needed not to specify to the people more particularly’ the 
mavre dow eroinow of her past life. “ All that ye know—a 
stranger Jew without the city has told me all that ever I did! 
) (For her conscience had heard all things disclosed in the dis- 
closure of one). Come, see; that is, search into it, test, and 
experience, and hear like myself, whether this man be like other 
men, whether He be not what He declares Himself to be—the 
Messiah!” The spiritual impulse which could induce this noto- 
rious woman to make so honest a confession (in which, as ever, 
the commanding power of her testimony, ver. 39, lay, and the 
wonderful paradox that the Messiah should announce Himself 
here in Gerizim (which no Samaritan could sincerely expect), 
both concurred in impelling the people to follow such a woman 
to see such a man,—a man who could tell them all their sins, 
and yet make them so happy as they already see this woman to 
be. At an unseasonable hour, many probably hurrying from 
their mid-day meal, they go out and in no small numbers (zoA- 
‘ol, ver. 36). The woman has not provoked their contradiction 
by too bold an assertion, but with all her emotion has only 
summoned them to see for themselves; only intimating that He 
Himself had told her all this, and that she was constrained to 
believe. Itis doing her great injustice to make this an example— 
as Braune does, pointing his condemnation against it—of a false 
way to faith, as if she required the judgment of her fellow- 

1 Very properly says Schleiermacher : ‘‘ We see in what good estimation 


she was held by the men of the city from this, that they immediately went 
out at a simple word of hers.” 
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citizens to confirm her supposition. Oh no, there is no more 
supposition in her case, she knows that the Messiah is come. It 
1s, on the one hand, a gratuitous requirement that she should 
instantly betake herself to the company of the women who fol- 
lowed Jesus ; and, on the other, it is equally incorrect to say (with 
Braune on ver. 42), that “ she herself appears to have been no 
longer troubled about Jesus in Sichem!’ Oh no, the Asdzz, 
ver. 29, means to say—Come ye with me out of the city to 
Him! She herself assuredly comes again with the people, vers. 
30, 40 :—to think otherwise is unnatural, disturbs the whole 
narrative, the fruit of which is just the winning of the woman, 
and then through her means, of the others also. Scarcely has 
she received a small measure herself, when, like a female apostle, 
she begins to invite others also, publishing her own shame before 
all the people to the honour of the Lord! And here, as in all 
New-Testament preaching, the great essential point is His Per- 
son—He is Christ, the Saviour ! 

In the meanwhile a very unseasonable interjection of the dis- 
ciples, offering their earthly bread, gave occasion to the Lord 
for a second conversation with them ; which, as it perfectly suits 
his plan, the Evangelist cannot pass over. As he subjoined, 
previously, to the conversation with Nicodemus, an “ explana- 
tory appendix on the relation of Jesus to the Baptist,” so here 
a parallel offers itself on the relation of Jesus to His dis- 
ciples. Thus is the Lord most significantly placed, at the 
commencement of the Gospel, between His forerunner and His 
Apostles; according to a plan and purpose which the sacred 
narrator follows only in obedience to the development of the 
history itself, and springing directly from the facts which he 
related.? ; 


Ver. 32. Though it said of the Lord Himself only that He 
' rejected food, we may suppose that neither did He drink of the 
waterpot left there; hunger and thirst had gone from Him; and 
the body of the second Adam lived and was nourished by the 
refreshing of the Spirit in the performance of the will of God. 
But the disciples, to whom the buying in a Samaritan city 


1 And we adhere to this, without being led astray by Luthardt’s contra- 
diction, who denies to the deeply-significant conversation with the disciples 
anything like an ‘independent signitication.” 
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had been of itself distasteful, see with ever-increasing astonish- 
ment His neglect of the provision which they had. brought. 
“ Master, eat Thou—if only that we also may eat! Art Thou 
then not hungry, like ourselves?” And His sublime answer 
is ordered with deep precision; since He does not uncondition- 
ally repel the thought of this kind of eating (the time for it also 
came afterwards), but for the present, by His dignified “Eya 
and a general éyw, discovers to them that He in this matter was 
altogether different from them, possessed of different feelings, 
and under different relations. His words sound marvellously 
like those of the angel in the Apocrypha, Tob. xii. 19—yet they 
are not uttered with the same meaning, but with a designed and 
exciting tone of mystery, which would prepare the way for a 
further disclosure. As in the case of the Samaritan woman, He 
provokes their attention by figure and striking contrast. “Hy 
vueig oz oldare—contains in it no blame; it does not reproach 
them because generally they knew nothing or had experienced 
nothing of that spiritual sustenance which also invigorates the 
body (for that would not have been the truth); nor does 1t im- 
pute to them the fault of not thinking upon it in His case, for 
how could they have attributed such influence to spiritual inter- 
course of the subject of which they had known nothing? But 
it is graciously spoken, like the former ¢ 70s¢, and means— 
“ Ah, that ye knew what sustains Me now, that ye knew My 
meat, for then would ye also forget the bread! Now, since ye 
know it not, I will tell you what it is.” (Properly speaking, 
Bpaors is rather the present nourishment for the time being ; and 
Bpaye the food itself, the means of that nourishment.) As the 
following words of our Lord point from the beginnings of God’s 
work in the souls of men to its consummation ; as it is the glance 
which he now throws into the harvest following the seed-time— 
the ground-thought of the following discourse—that satisfies 
His soul with joy, we must attribute to the od ofdar¢ an under- 
tone of meaning which the Schullehrerbibel of Brandt has well 
expressed—* This great end and aim was not yet recognised 
even by those who should be instruments in effecting it.” Not 
sensual and fleshly-minded men generally are opposed to the 
Lord’s ’Evy in this vwei¢; but rather these labourers in the har- 
vest themselves who were already called and sent, but knew so 
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little of the joy of seed-time and of harvest rejoicing in hope, 
that He must now reveal it to their minds. 

Ver. 34. His transition to this takes its rise from His own 
Person, but He immediately connects with that the work also, 
in which they themselves should be His ministers and co-opera- 
tors. The natural man must first receive the gift, the power, the 
food of the Spirit, in order to do the Divine will; the Son of God 
in humanity hath already in doing it the energy which goes forth 
in new and continuous works. For He alone can say in the 
fullest sense what in Ps. xl. 9, 10 was prophesied concerning 
Him.’ His daily bread is, that the will of God should be done, 
His kingdom come, His name be hallowed. The repeated in- 
terlocution of the disciples—which, though they only venture to 
speak one to another, does not escape Him—hangs still upon 
this, that if He had had food (as if He had not. said ¢yw only), 
there must have been some one, even if it were an angel,’ whe 
brought it to Him, hungry as He assuredly was—and it is to 
meet this that He proceeds to speak plainly. Olshausen re- 
marks that the iva cannot, in this passage, be taken reAuxae ; 
but we agree with Liicke in the critical distinction which he 
draws. “The sentence with 67s would say, that Jesus found 
His sustentation in this, in actually doing the will of God; the 
iva includes the yet more subtle thought, that His sustentation 
consisted even in the endeavour to be ever doing the will of 
God.” Only that we should seize the idea better by another 
word than the ordinary “endeavour.” The fundamental thought 
is the joy which is experienced in doing with prospect of con- . 
stantly doing, the looking forward from the beginning and at 
every step to the consummation of all labour: it is from this 


1 The new man in Christ Jesus participates through the new birth in 
this possession and invigoration of the Spirit, and that according to the 
measure of faith ; to this point forward all celebrations of spiritual satisfac- 
tion in the Old Testament, and of a joy which is insensible to hunger and 
thirst. But in the application of the text to ourselves, we ought not to 
forget the sole prerogative which is arrogated for Christ’s own person in 
vers. 32 and 34. This Steinmeyer’s Predigt in the Beitriage zum Schrift- 
verstiindniss i. 185—which with all its beauty, contains much that is 
artificial—seems to: us to do. 

2 For it was in the highest degree improbable that an éasdageios ovnp 
out of the city (as Nonnus says) had brought Him food. 
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deep feeling that the iva, pointing onwards, flows; and the 
Evangelist’s fine feeling of its force retained it. The preaching of 
the word was, in the Lord’s first meaning, the will of the Father 
(Mark i. 38)—but from this time onwards His glance goes 
further; for to regard the “osiy and reAgsody as standing 
together without any express significance,” is a very false expo- 
sition. We cannot so easily exhaust the profound contempla- 
tion and intuition which are contained in such large and 
pregnant words as these. As in chap. xvii. 4 the redeeming 
death is included in the work by a sublime prolepsis, so here 
the meaning stretches still further, inasmuch as the seedtime is 
here viewed as preparatory to the full and complete harvest at 
the distant end. We almost always find in the words of our 
Lord Jesus that the consciousness of what is to follow pervades 
His reference to that which is passing. He now terms His 
meat what he will presently term His joy, a joy which He will 
participate with His reapers; for He Himself, in His work of 
seeking, and calling, and sowing the seed, the first principles of 
the living word, already anticipates and rejoices in the joy of the 
future.? He thereby gives also an answer to the suppressed 
question of the disciples as to what He was saying to the woman 
—What other than that for which Iam sent of the Father? And 
thus He inspires them with boldness to put further questions in 
the future about this definition of His work, and to expect to 
share it with Him. And thus, finally, He places Himself before 
them as a type and pattern of the true Missionary zeal, which 
. always and everywhere is engaged upon that which will speed 
on the great work towards its glorious maturity. 

Ver. 35. Luther’s: saget ihr nicht selbst? say ye not your- 
selves ? disturbs the sense, since the words do not simply involve 
a comparison, but a contrast also. “The Lord has before His eyes 


' Miinchmeyer rejects this remark of mine, with allusion to the Winer 
philology ; but he does not seem to understand it, and not seldom do 
subtilties and fine shades of meaning elude his perception. 

2 The Berlenb. Bibel is this time much too limited and narrow in its 
interpretation—“‘ This then now is My meat, that I interrupt not the work 
of God in the soul of the Samaritan woman by My eating, for she will 
instantly return. My natural eating must give place, till I am ready for 
wt. This great matter must be waited for and completed” 
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the spas between the well and the city ; and this gives Him the 
comparison, prepared for by reAgiow, between the work of God 
and that husbandry which requires the seed-time first before the 
harvest can be reaped. Besides this, the ordinary exposition from 
antiquity downward has assumed that the Samaritans were seen 
flocking towards the Lord: Ebrard allows this to be “ not im- 
possible ;” but to us the weraZd seems to indicate too short a time, 
and St John does not connect ver. 40 immediately with the con- 
versation, but seems to imply an interval during which the meal 
was partaken of at the well. We think’ that the disciples see 
merely the fields recently sown, and far from being yet white 
unto the harvest; but the Lord’s clear view goes beyond, and 
sees in anticipation the people whom the woman would bring 
with her. Then would the requirement—lift up your eyes, be- 
come another mysterious enigma, which would soon find its 
solution in His words. “ Behold, I say unto you, I have now 
been sowing the word, and already behold a sudden harvest up- 
springing and ready—should not this be My meat and My joy?” 
We may regard the four months’ waiting-time as very probably 
a proverbial expression, and that because of the Agyere which 
introduces it; for in ver. 37 we have another Adyog quoted, and 
its correctness this time, and, as it were, in contradistinction, ap- 
proved of. Proverbs generally are to be taken with a free inter- 
pretation, and the meaning of this proverb indicates the utmost 
possible shortening of the time, as it is used for the encourage- 
ment of the waiting sower. Only so much longer! ‘The Lord 
goes beyond the proverb in the same direction, but with a different . 
application. “Ye are accustomed to say—in any case only so 
long; but I assure you that the harvest in ‘this instance (of 
that seed of Mine to which I refer) will instantly follow, as an 
encouraging type and earnest to you.” It necessarily follows 
also from the unqualified érs and 767,” that it must have been 
then the actual seed-time, that is, according to our chronology, 
the beginning of January before the harvest of the winter-seed 


1 As de Wette with great propriety: ‘‘We must not assume, with 
Chrysostom and almost all expositors, that Jesus pointed to the Samaritans 
as they hastened towards Him. The harvest was not so very obviously 
near as this; but in the hope of prophetic contemplation.” 

2 On the position of 43n at the close of verse 35, see Liicke. 
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in May. (Not, as Bengel thinks, that the Lord was speaking 
in Nisan, before the second or main harvest, absolutely so called.) 
Now the disciples saw no harvest-field; they said and they 
thought assuredly—There must at least be four months yet! 
But the Lord sets before them a mystery and an enigma, and 
thereby would teach them to lift up aright the eyes of their 
faith.* 

That the presupposed saying of the disciples already referred 
to the sowing of the word, as Schleiermacher, and Hezel before 
him, thought, appears to us altogether out of the question. The 
disciples had not apprehended that one word, ver. 34, with such 
clearness and largeness of view, as to be capable of thinking— 
-“ But it will be long yet before any result will be seen from this 
day’s announcement of the kingdom of God, or at least before 
any harvest will spring up among these Samaritan citizens!” 
All this was far from their eyes of sense, and therefore the Lord, 
when He bids them look in another meaning, raises them to a 
higher and spiritual contemplation. He alone sees in anticipa- 
tion the harvest, not only the present typical and restricted one, 
but that great and universal harvest which He contemplated in 
it, which was now drawing near; that harvest, of the final con- 
summation of which Ps. lxxii. 16 prophesies, where it stands 
thick upon the tops of all mountains, and the people of all cities 
flourish like grass of the earth; when apostate Samaria shall be 
brought back, and the salvation which goeth forth from Jerusa- 
lem shall return back to the same renewed Jerusalem; when in 
the rich plenitude of the blessing poured forth, the ploughman 
shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grasses him that 
soweth seed, seed-time and harvest being blended in one. (Amos 
ix. 13.) It is His purpose to teach them “ how great a difference 
there is between the eye of faith and the eye of common experi- 
ence” in the great husbandry of God; to make them partakers 
of the joy of His hope, if they can only embrace it, for their con- 
solation in their future apostleship. And so far itis asif He 


1 Tf this chronology must be given up as impossible (as Miinchmeyer 
contends), then this antithesis of the spiritual harvest, and the harvest not 
yet near in the fields, as the essential cZ¥~apov, would be disturbed. The 
longer continuance in Judea which I have assumed (see the tables in Vol. 
iii.), is justified throughout the whole harmony. 


| 
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had said, for their subsequent understanding, in prophetie words 
—probably an allusion to Isa. xlix. 18, lx. 4—“ look upon the 
lands, into which ye will be sent forth; could ye but behold 
them, as I do, with the right eyes, ye would see that they are 
already white unto the harvest.” (Berlenb. Bib.) We also 
should receive the same words and apply them to all cases in 
which the proverb is applicable. They will teach us, on the one 
hand, to wait humbly and patiently; but they will teach us, on 
the other, to keep the joy of harvest in our view in the midst of 
the toil of sowing, for our invigoration and refreshment, that so 
we may be able to regard every exception of swiftly-ripening 
blessing as a promise and a type of full success. 

Ver. 36. The second figure, to which the former paved the 
way, is at length altogether released from the present, and pur- 
sued as a pregnant similitude applicable to the whole period of 
man’s labour in the kingdom of God. The Lord now looks 
beyond this preliminary and scanty harvest in Sichar, and con- 
templates in futurity all His harvest-men yet to come, whose 
representatives He beholds in these Apostles, and to whom He 
promises joy. Baumgarten-Crusius thinks that the three verses 
36-38 should, strictly speaking, have followed each other in an 
inverted order; and as far as it regards mere logical sequence he 
is right. But the profound, prophetic words with yet higher 
propriety reverse the natural order; in order to go backward 
step by step deeper and deeper into the fundamental principle 
of the whole matter. The first great idea is the reward of the 
labourer; that is, obviously, not the meting out of recompense 
for work done in the ordinary sense, but the reaping itself is the 
reward appropriate to the previous sowing. Therefore he who 
himself has sown (and in the figure from which the Lord’s words 
take their rise this is ordinarily the case) does not reckon it a 
toil to gather in his recompense. But in the second clause the 
words reach further, and indicate that He is now speaking only 
of the reapers in God’s field. There it is far from true that 
every one who reaps has also sown; there he who reaps is not 
always the sower himself. Yet he who reaps receiveth as such 
what comes to his hand as prepared by Divine grace, not having 
himself made or procured it, and that is his first rejoicing. But 
then the higher joy is in his discerning the glorious design and 
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destination of this precious fruit—He gathereth fruit, into the 
kingdom and church of Christ, wnto eternal life, for that great 
consummation of God’s great mercy to man, the fellowship of 
His redeemed and glorified! For we cannot think the meaning 
to be—He labours and reaps unto his own salvation; the ¢i¢ in 
connection with the ovyéyesy is too significant for this. In the 
fruit-gathering of this world the produce is nourishment unto a 
xpocxaspos wy; in gathering souls it is unto the true, eternal 
life.” The perception and assurance of this is thus the reward 
of the labourer, his meat and his joy—so that we may regard 
the zai before cvveryes to be, as it were, a vau emegeticum: even 
in this he receiveth his wages. This is the answer to Peter’s 
question, Matt. xix. 27; and a pregnant remembrancer in the 
spirit of the Apostles, 2 Tim. ii. 6. Oh that all our co-operation 
with the Lord’s great work could bring us this rejoicing! It is 
this which is the greatest joy, that we are not gathering fruit for 
ourselves, but as ministers for the heaven of the One, great Lord 
of the harvest! It is this—as the Lord therefore proceeds to 
say—which unites the sower and. the reaper in one common joy, 
all selfish contention being by this extinguished. ‘ When we 
reflect that neither did the sower sow in his own land, nor the 
reaper reap his own fields, but that the field is the Lord’s ”—we 
add, and the issue pure blessedness with Him—“ then all strife 
is destroyed.” (Gossner.) Thus must it be through the whole 
period of our labour, in which endless sowing and reaping alter- 
nate; both kinds of labourers already rejoice together, for they 
are but one in effect ;—he who soweth anticipates in unselfish 
hope the joy of the reaper who will follow, he who reapeth re- 
sponds back to the sower’s joy,—for all serve the One Lord, and 
all that they do is only His. And what rejoicing will tae be 
when after the Pentecost feast of the first fruits (which the Lord 
had before His mind, as well in the figure as in his own mean- 
ing), the great feast 6 Tabernacles shall follow with the abun- 
dant and consummate gathering together of the completed 
harvest! (Ex. xxxiv. 22), Then will many a church be the 
joy and crown of rejoicing of many an Apostle (2 Thess. ii. 19) 
~—but all only the participated joy of the Lord, who Himself in 


1 For this is the ae and Md here simply—‘‘ into the garner of 
eternal life.” 
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reality sowed the whole! It is to this last thought that the Lord 
now turns: for in these words, the thoughts of which are so 
marvellously and profoundly interwoven,—as they broke forth 
from the deep fulness of His ever-widening contemplation—He 
discloses progressively some new meaning in each saying as He 
utters it. “ Rejoice together, however, with Me, the Sower, O 
ye My reapers; and forget ye also to eat !” 

Vers. 37, 38. “For in this husbandry, the fruit of which is 
unto eternal life, and of which, as ye now mark, I speak, a 
second proverb is true, even as the former was untrue and inap- 
plicable.” We retain most confidently the reading 6 &Anduvos, 
and think, with Bengel, Winer, Meyer, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
that éoriv is the only predicate—Here holds good, and that in 
the loftiest and only sense of its deep truth, the common saying, 
which (as Olshausen well adds) “is true, indeed, in many other 
relations.” Hic locum habet vox illa vera. The form of speech . 
is precisely parallel with that of 2 Pet. ii. 22, cuowBéByxe ro ris 
arnbods reposwing.  Liicke’s objection does not affect the 
question; for it might possibly be that &Andiwo¢ was used for 
candns (see afterwards on chap. vii. 28); and if it is sought to 
apply St John’s ordinary meaning of the word in other cases, 
the sense would then be very emphatic:—“ This word, which 
approves its truth in the various distribution of the labour of 
seed-time and harvest, maintains its truth in relation to Mine 
and My Father’s kingdom in the highest and only proper sense, 
and it is therefore a genuine and true proverb, a similitude which 
penetrates to the very depth of truth, as all proverbs should do, 
but as they ofttimes do not.” 

What follows now gives us an explanation of this its highest 
meaning, that in which the Lord now uses it.’ All is already 
involved in the exéoresAa—“ Thus shall it be in your future 
apostolical office, corresponding with your present calling.” For 
the disciples had little or nothing to do directly with the harvest 
in Sichar; their Master was, so to speak, preparatorily, both 


1 This without prejudice to applications of other kinds, for every figure 
may bear various applications. Thus we find the sowing of man spokeh 
of 1 Cor. iii. 7, 8, ix. 11. So in Matt. ix. 37, 38, the Apostles are labourers; 
and in Matt. xiii. 37, 39, harvest and reapers have quite another signifi- 
cation. 
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sower and reaper. “J have sent you, as the Father hath sent 
Me,” ver. 834—that is neither a mere prophetic future, nor an 
indefinite aorist (I send you). They were actually already 
called, and appointed to be, His future messengers; and they 
assuredly understood this well, although the name e&zécroAos 
(which here begins, as it were, to announce itself) had not been 
expressly given to them. But the goal of their mission lay in 
the future; and the Lord here tells them so, adding—“ In this 
consists your éxocroAg, that ye enter upon the harvest after the 
preparatory work, the labour distinctively and pre-eminently, 
has been already done. 

That is a great and profound word. It may probably contain 
an allusion to Josh. xxiv. 13 (as Alford confidently maintains) ; 
but more certainly a general typological reference to the New 
Testament field of grace, as a land not sown of itself. Yea it 
might be said even to the Apostles, as the first labourers, “ Lift 
up your eyes and lift up your hands—ye are already in the 
midst of a joyful harvest, instead of mourning over the sad _ toil 
of sowing for a far distant harvest.” Who, in that case, are the 
aAAos, who had laboured and sown before? The common ex- 
position among the ancients, which has been represented by 
Grotius and Bengel, and defended by Lange,’ makes answer: 
The Old Testament is here to be regarded as the seed; the New 
Testament, on the other hand, as the harvest. Many—such as 
Klee (and earlier Lampe) and Luthardt—are disposed even to 
class Jesus himself and the Baptist with the old prophets: this, 
which is thought to be the best view, is in reality the worst. 
We maintain with Baumgarten-Crusius, that to regard Moses 


1 Schleiermacher shows a lack of deep insight into the wide meaning of 
this prophetic word, when he thinks it necessary to assume that the Apostles 
were thus appointed to strengthen and confirm the beginning faith of the 
Samaritans, and to take an active part in securing the faith which had 
been excited in Sichar. Hezel imagines that the Lord imposed upon the 
Apostles the task of baptizing the Samaritans! But baptism cannot have 
any place here, for this would have been prematurely to place Samaria on a 
level with Israel. 

2 Ingeniously expanded thus: John, who had lighted up anew the hope 
of Méssiah in Samaria, might have this consolation in his imprisonment; 
for that Divine seed sown in Samaria, the sower of which no man knew, 
which seemed to be lost and dead, now suddenly springs up. 
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and the Prophets as sowers, would derange and disjoint the whole 
saying! We may add that it is fundamentally and radically 
incorrect; for, the relation of the preparatory Old Testament 
dispensation to the grace and gift of Christ revealed in the last 
days, is essentially different from that between seed and fruit. _ 
That would require, as Olshausen rightly says,—xal nweis 
eiocAnAvdavev—and we instantly resent the impropriety of such 
words put into our Lord’s lips. But Olshausen’s escape from 
the difficulty by making Christ the Lord of the harvest, and not 
included either with sowers or reapers, is still less tolerable. Is 
He not to be classed among them who utters His ’Eya here 
with such emphasis, who had just been speaking of His own 
épyov, and who elsewhere exhibits Himself as zar’ é&oy7y the 
Sower ?—Ever since I first read the Scriptures with opened eyes, 
and without ever having consulted any commentary, I have found 
Christ alone in the Sower of this passage; and I now find that 
such men as Herder, Tholuck, Liicke, Baumgarten-Crusius 
agree with me. The @Ados is used simply to pursue the proverb 
(with the same humble concealment of the éya# which we often 
find in connection with its strongest and most impressive pro- 
minence in reality); the contrast is set forth in the plural, just 
as for the same reason 6 6zp/Zwy, ver. 37, is in the singular. In 
the application, however, there is but one sower, the others all 
reaped; for it is He only who sendeth them all, and appointeth 
them their labour. Previously in ver. 386 the various sowers 
and reapers are embraced in one in the kingdom of God, but 
that is only the first application to what had preceded; the same 
relation is now interpreted more profoundly, though such pro- 
gressive deepening of the same figure Lange very unjustly terms 
a medley of various figures. 

Christ Himself and alone is in truth not only the sower, but 


1 T cannot retract this, notwithstanding Luthardt’s express opposition, 
and must once more put it to him whether the general notion of “‘ prepara- 
tion” can possibly square with the profound conception here given of seed 
sown for a harvest. Even Sepp, though he does not forget to press the 
text into the service of his Catholicism—‘‘ The Mosaic economy is here re- 
presented as the school of Christianity, so that its priests are now merged 
in the priests of the new covenant ”—yet abolishes his own exposition by 
his avowal— yet that only prenared the soil, but Christ Himself was the 
sower.” 
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also the. seed which yieldeth much fruit, the glorious corn of 
wheat, ch. xii. 24—to which passage Tholuck very properly 
refers, and Schleiermacher also, led to it probably by the passion- 
season in which he was preaching. As the Lord had already 
included in reAgsi@ow, ver. 34, a prospective glance at His com- 
ing passion, the decisive crisis of His work; so now it is of deep 
significance that it is even this agony of preparatory labour— 
the bloody seed-time of the future great harvest—that is the 
object of His anticipating joy. Schleiermacher says correctly : 
““ We may say, not only that He was sown, but, as He volun- 
tarily gave up His life, that He did Himself sow Himself; and 
of Him only, in the fullest sense of the word, we may say that 
He sowed.” How otherwise would the final consummation be 
His own, if all that we can do had not sprung from His perfect 
sacrifice of Himself? Yes, He alone had the great labour to 
achieve—the essential, and untransferable, andunmatched labour. 
Kéozrog and gpyov are closely connected together in this discourse, 
as end and beginning—as they often are. Here we have the 
preparatory work zur’ éZoy7v, before which every other similar 
relation vanishes away. ‘The more profoundly we carry back 
our investigations into the history of the spread of the Christian 
church, the more certainly are we convinced of a preparatory 
foundation of grace upon which every work has been built, and 
which alonexhas rendered it possible to be accomplished; and 
the ultimate foundation of all this grace is the one great gift of 
grace which Christ has sown in humanity. And here there is 
another and final antithesis in the figure: it would seem to be 
true conversely that it is ourselves who would have the labour 
of sowing, but assuredly there must have been fruit, harvest- 
recompense of the Lord’s great sowing, in order that Apostles 
might be able to sow: the simplest prayer of a child—Thy 
kingdom come! is no less than the production of His Spirit. 
From the time that His work was accomplished, there has been 
nothing but increase of the joy; they have joyed before Him 
according to the joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they 
divide the spoil, Isa. ix. 8. All this will manifestly come to an 
end at the great rejoicing together in eternal life. Before this 
transcendent sense of the words, which embraces in the Apostles 
all future reapers, and extends over the whole period of the 
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kingdom of God into the depths of eternity, that restricted appli- 
cation of them almost disappears—however true in itself—which 
refers the prophecy to Samaria, and that later and richer harvest 
in Acts viii. 

Let us now glance over the whole, and dispose it in order. 
The subject of the testimony here uttered is the true gift of 
Christ to those whom He sends forth, or the labour of the Sower 
for His after-reapers, who will finally rejoice together with Him. 
This is pursued by two figures (meat—seed and harvest), and 
through three antitheses. 

First : Christ’s meat as the Sower, springing from the food 
which had been offered Him, and which he instantly turns to a 
figure. This leads to the enigmatical, and awakening contrast 
or antithesis of ver. 32. Then the explanation, ver. 34, which 
thus paves the way for what follows :—This meat is My joy, to 
sow for an eternal harvest—now the word, hereafter My life 
itself. Rejoice ye (My companions in this wee) with Me! 

Secondly : The joy of those whom He sends with Himself, as 
the joy of the reapers with the sower: with the wider glance over 
the fields, which present an image as well as an antithesis of the 
great reality. Transitional starting-point, which has the amme- 
diate present, the coming Samaritans, only in the foreground : 
Lift up your eyes aright, it is other than it seems! ver. 35. 
Then the solution of the mystery in that universal glance over 
the whole futurity visible to His eye—So shall every reaper one 
day rejoice with the Sower! ver. 36—and that holds good in 
the highest sense between Me and you, vers. 37, 38 (third 
antithesis with the sowing-labour of His sent Apostles, which 
though it is real labour, yet turns into no other than the joy of 
harvest !) 
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THE TWO SAYINGS TO THE NOBLEMAN. THE DESIRE FOR SIGNS 
AND WONDERS BLAMED. ASSURANCE, NEVERTHELESS, OF 
THE MIRACLE WROUGHT. 


(Jno. iv. 48, 50.) 


The section of the Gospel which begins at chap. ii. 23, finds 
its appropriate general close when the faith of the Samaritans is 
exhibited as an example of true faith, in contrast with that of 
those who believed at Jerusalem on account of the miracles. 
This brings out a point of view in which Nicodemus (chap. iil. 
2) and the Samaritan woman are opposed one to the other. 
The preparatory faith on the testimony of another* is somewhat 
nobler and more spiritual, it leads immediately to the Lord 
Himself; hence St John, ch. iv. 39, anticipates eis airoy as the 
result, and describes emphatically the waprupeiv of the woman, 
just as in ch. i. 7,15. These put faith in a sinful woman, the 
Jews believe not even the Baptist! That faith in the word of 
man as such (first, ver. 39, Adyos, but then recurring as AwAsc, 
before the Adyog avrod, vers. 41, 42) could only exist for the 
interim; and in 1 Kings x. 7 we find a certain wholesome 
impulse of unbelief derived from it.2 The first fruit of it was 
the coming to Jesus Himself, to whom the testimony pointed; 
then follows, in the case of these sincere Samaritans (who appear, 
like guileless Nathanael, Israelites indeed) the true experimental 
faith in the Saviour of the world. This object of faith they did 
not so much derive from their books of Moses (Gen. xlix. 10, 
according to Grotius), as from the words of Jesus to themselves 
which are not recorded. The addition 6 Xpioré¢ is to be re- 
jected from the text, according to’ Lachmann and Tischendorff: 

1 As St Augustine very justly laid claim to Jno. iv. 89, 42, on behalf of 
instruction from authority. 

2 Thus much is true of the distinction between rAwAre and Adyos. But 
Braune certainly goes too far when he understands the former as a word of 
depreciation, as if the woman’s words were described as talk without con- 
nection, mere gossip! Jor they confess themselves to have believed her 
words, which is very different from disregard. The woman “ disappears 


from the evangelical history,” but only as all other subordinate persons dis- 
appear. Her conversion is not thereby denied. 
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the Samaritans did not utter this word at once, although the 
woman’s testimony had included it. The Lord Himself had 
given them his own greater and deeper éy# cis, reserving, how- 
ever, the actual name of Messiah. 

Another, and a new section follows in the Gospel, extending 
to the close of the sixth chapter. Jesus as the Son, who is equal 
with the Father, is Himself life, and gives life to all who believe 
on Him! ‘This is testified by three miracles, and their accom- 
panying discourses. In connection with the first (and building 
immediately upon the foundation already laid) the mere desire 
of seeing wonders, in opposition to the heartfelt impulse of need, 
and missing the real purpose of the signs which flows from that 
sense of need, is strongly condemned. In relation to the second 
miracle, the Lord Himself interprets the miracle as a sign, an- 
nounces the spiritual guickening influence of the Son in the 
unity and likeness of the Father, and refers to the testimony of 
His works to this in unison with other testimonies in themselves 
amply sufficient to faith. With the third miracle, finally, the 
seeking of mere wonders (misunderstood signs!) is sharply con- 
trasted with the inward need of man’s heart, and tts satisfaction 
in Christ; testified in the declaration that He is the bread of 
life, which the Father gives to the world from heaven.* 

Thus much we may at least premise for this general glance, 
which will shed its confirming light upon the exposition of the 
individual discourses. Jesus came once more out of Judea, 
where He had performed the miracles at the feast, into Galilee, 
where He had changed the water into wine at Cana. The 
Galilzans who had seen what, scarcely a year ago, He had done, 
receive Him with hospitality and with some sort of faith: this 
gives the point of view in which the Evangelist places what 
follows, the contrast, namely, between the Galilean faith through 
miracles and the Samaritan faith of the heart. In Cana, where 
the Lord probably visited the wedded pair, He might be sup- 
posed to gather the harvest of the seed sown, but it is a very 
limited one. There comes to him a man, who painfully repre- 


1 We do not give up this self-justifying arrangement on account of 
Luthardt’s, according to which ch. iv. should close the first great section, 
and our carrying on the last narrative to the following appears an entire 
misapprehension—but we will not earnestly dispute about this. 
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sents to him the Galilean generally, and in addition to that, the 
man of eminence, the Herodian. Baosdszdg, in the most com- 
mon signification and its usage in Josephus, is a royal official 
(Syr. x32 Jay), in all probability of Herod who was styled 
Baoidsis.1_ He has a son, probably his only heir (Bengel—ut 
articulus videtur inferre), whose malady, according to all appear- 
ance unto death, drives him to the miracle-worker whose pre- 
sence in Cana had come to his ears. This is assuredly a germ 
of faith, though a very unsatisfactory one; and now we perceive 
how the wisdom and the love of our Lord aid this man to the 
attainment of a true and perfect faith, We read two words 
addressed to him: first, the preparatory word of instruction, on 
account of which St John records the incident; then the accom- 
plishing, miraculous word of power. 

Ver. 48. The Lord now, as ever, responds to the inward dis- 
position of mind which He instantly penetrated; and, as often 
happened, under the appearance of severity in reality made the 
applicant susceptible of much better things than he came to 
desire. We need not estimate von Gerlach’s question whether 
the Lord was not now justified, after a longer manifestation of 
His power, in seeking and requiring a purer faith as the fruit of 
the signs which he had wrought; for, however applicable this 
might be in general, it would scarcely apply to this courtier, who 
must be supposed to have been a stranger to our Lord’s wonder- 
ful works. The most immediate ground of His reply must be 
sought, as His words indicate, in the sad perception He had of 
the difference between these Jews, especially Galilzans, and the 
Samaritans from whom he had just come.? To these latter the 
one oysioy of the word of a prophet disclosing the secrets of 
their heart and life had been enough; but in Galilee there must 
be sépura also. I freely concede to my recent critic Miinch- 
meyer that the miracle is not to be despised, and that there is a 
relative necessity for it in order to our faith, since the Lord 


1 The regulus of the Vulg. which does not presuppose, but has occasioned, 
the reading Bac:Aicxos, appears to mean a royal prince. Why Nonnus has 
idvvov orpariny in his paraphrase, does not appear. 

2 Pfenninger invents the circumstance of some sick haying been healed at 
Sychar, but very unnecessarily, and in express contradiction to the enume- 
ration in. ver. 54. ” 
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acknowledged this by working the miracles. But I cannot 
admit, as he contends, that there is an absolute necessity ; for, 
the Lord Himself speaks elsewhere (ch. x. 38, xiv. 11) of a 
higher order of faith which rests not upon the demonstration of 
miracles, and gave the preference to that. I do think, indeed, 
that the word to the woman which so marvellously unlocked the 
secrets of her heart, was also a miracle—but it was no TEpUS. 
The conjunction of onweie xat répara, which in St John is only 
found here, and in St Matthew and St Mark only once (Matt. 
xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22; and in both cases very noteworthily of 
the deceivers!)' is in the same sense to be understood as we find 
from Deut. xiii. 1 downwards in many passages of the Old 
Testament nix and nai) combined yet significantly distinguished: 
it is here and not in profane writers that the usage is to be sought 
and explained. We must refer, as Gesenius properly says, nBin 
to the external side of the wonder—splendide, pulchre factum, 
portentum. ‘The distinction which Klee cites from Origen very 
aptly hits the point: pag being the extraordinary manifestation 
in itself, but oyeiov pointing to its internal significance; with 
which it well consists that things not in themselves miraculous 
may by the word of God become signs. We are astonished at 
vépar@ and marvel only, but when the wonder becomes a sign 
we believe. Yet this believing as the result of seeing is an im- 
pure and undesirable faith, instead of which the Lord every- 
where desired the faith of the sinner as springing from heartfelt 
need, and resting on His word without the necessity of miracles. 
This is the profound truth which the saying now uttered dis- 
closes, a saying which of itself and alone indicates the true 
meaning and the right position of the miracle. That the man 
who receives this word is a Jew, follows necessarily from the Ye 
in which he is classed and included. Ye Jews generally, ye 
Galilzeans in particular, thou and all thy fellows, and more than 
this as Rieger preaches—“ Ye men of the world,” or with Oetin- 
ger—“ ye courtiers and politicians!” The Jews require a sign 


1 As Luthardt mentions against Schweizer’s criticism of the ‘‘ unjohan- 
nean” expression. We add, that répas or répera alone, never occurs in 
the whole of the Gospels, and only in the New Testament at Acts ii. 19 as 
a quotation. 
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(1 Cor. i. 22), as. we see that they did at Jerusalem (ch. ii. 18), 
and a condemnation of this seeking after miracles is evidently the 
general and primary starting-point of our Lord’s word (in Non- 
nus 060g vewecnwv); nor can we succeed in evading this, though 
the more direct application to the case of this BaoiAszog pene- 
trates deeper. Ebrard says that “Jesus did not condemn his 
desiring a sign, but only that he did not believe on Himself be- 
fore he came to the point of being constrained to ask it;” but we 
must be permitted to say instead of no¢ and only—that Jesus 
not merely condemned the former, but also the latter in addition. 
For where else would be the included reference to the others; 
who must be the Galileans as opposed to the Samaritans? And 
indeed the Lord does not at first concede to the slight and need- 
enforced faith with which the man sought the last Physician and 
demanded a sign, the character of faith at all; for He says—ov 
un miorevonre. There was something like this in thenobleman’s 
meaninge—“If thou restorest my son to health, then will I be- 
lieve in Thee!” Thus without a sign he would not—And even 
when they saw signs and wonders, even then the Jews believed 
not! chap. xii. 37. Hence Schleiermacher keenly remarks that 
the Lord took care not positively to say, contrary to experience 
—“ Signs and wonders will draw you to faith.” We note the 
progress of the sense thus—“ Unless ye have signs, and even 
wonders, and even these to be seen by yourselves.” For there 
are other signs than wonders, and other wonders than visible. 
Thus this word in the beginning is similar to that final word to 
Thomas, chap. xx. 29. 

It confuses these plain words, unnecessarily to understand the 
word as blaming this man’s supposition of a necessity on the 
Lord’s part to come down in person in order to the healing of 
his son.’ Mary and Martha even thought that if the Lord had 
been there, He would have helped; and Jesus wondered at and 
celebrated the peculiar faith of the centurion, Matt. viii. 8. We 
cannot therefore suppose that He blamed what He afterwards 
yielded to; for He goes down as requested. A “rebuke of the 


1 Pfenninger— ‘‘ Unless I stand before you, to perform signs and 
wonders before your very eyes!” So Luther in his sermon—‘t His 
faith does not reach so far as to believe that Jesus could give healing, not 
present,” 
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unbelief which distrusted His healing at a distance,”! cannot be 
reconciled with the Lord’s benignity, which never too soon re- 
quired too much. It is quite another thing to interpret the 
thought, not actually expressed in the words but lying at their 
foundation,—And if thou, in particular, hadst not been driven 
by need to seek the last aid, which might possibly be granted, 
from Me, the worker of miracles, even thou wouldst hardly have 
asked it of Me! We may take it for granted that this man re- 
quired this earnest saying; that with all his right feeling he 
took it ill, not that he found the Lord so disposed to look back 
upon the conduct of the Samaritans, but that knowing his heart 
so well, He should, notwithstanding, not suppress these words. 
Lange’s view is altogether too harsh—“ He certainly could not 
place Himself at the command of great rulers, who might sup- 
pose that in their necessity they could employ Him as a wonderful 
Healer, without declaring themselves in His favour and submit- 
ting to His influence.” For such folly as this could hardly have 
entered the mind of any man; and if that had been the thought 
of this ruler, he would have been repelled with “Man, who 
made Me your wonder-working physician?” Whereas the Lord 
can presently kindle the spark of his faith into a clear flame for 
all his family. Lange’s other remark is better, and has its value 
for many similar incidents in the evangelical record, that the 
Lord opposes to the precipitate excitement and haste of the man 
His own supreme self-possession and tranquillity. Compare, on 
this point, Matt. viii. 26, where He first replies to the cry for 
help by words of tranquil instruction. 

Let the folly for ever cease—which even Sepp stigmatizes as 
“Protestant ”—of attempting to make this history and that of 
Matt. viii. 5-13 only two several accounts of the same circum- 
stance. If that centurion of Capernaum was strong in faith, 
this nobleman’s is so weak that the Lord at first speaks of him 
as having none at all. But He does not’forthwith extinguish 
the glimmering flax (see Luther’s translation of Isa. xlu. 4); He 
rather unveils and condemns His unbelief in such a manner as 
to provoke him to a more energetic and striving faith. He has 
not denied absolutely the signs and wonders for its help; He 


1 Seiler, iiber die bewundernswiird. Thaten Jesu u. s. w. S. 42. 
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purposes only to tranquillize and humble the petitioner, to aid 
him to a proper consciousness of his position, and then to lead 
him, by the ample and astounding help of His power, to a higher 
and nobler faith. It might seem that at first His words did not 
find access to his heart; for the nobleman continues to urge his 
impatient petition, concealing this time unbelief and doubt; it 
must be as he thinks, Jesus must be a physician on the spot, 
else his child dies! But the influence of His word had seized 
upon the centre of his soul; not only will it recur in due time, 
but it gives him at once an impression of the serene, heart-testing, 
essentially heart-seeking might and majesty of the great worker 
of miracles, very different from that scanty measure of hope and 
trust which he had brought with him. The Lord’s second word 
would scarcely have been responded to by faith had it been the 
first, but now the way is prepared for its effect. 

Ver. 50. We cannot concur with Schleiermacher, that the 
Lord would not go down with the nobleman according to his 
wish, simply because it was contrary to His present plan, and 
He would not be diverted from it by such a request. His plan 
was no other than to be always ready to succour and to save, 
wherever and withersoever he was desired; many a time did He 
give up His present purpose when a simple petition intervened. 
It is not in Himself but in the petitioner that we are to seek 
the reason of His thus and not otherwise responding to his 
prayer for healing. Lange assumes, contrary to the evident 
truth of the narrative and the analogy of all other such sayings 
of our Lord, a critical pause between the zopedov and the 6 vids 
cov Zj, so that the word falls into two words, the first of which 
plunges the man into the abyss of the reflection—He rejects 
me, He will not come down and help me! Oh no, the Lord 
has no other thought than to grant his desire. He does, indeed, 
make his word correspond with the twofold cry of the nobleman, 
but only that He may mightily stimulate and raise him to higher 
faith. Go thy way—I come not down, that is not needed! Thy 
son liveth—not dies, as thou in thine anxiety didst think! I 
know this better than thou! The Lord repeats the word of 
Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 23, but without the behold of the then pre- 


1 But that is a good token that he does not take ill the severe answer, 
does not make a petulant reply. 
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sent and visible accomplishment. Not in the imperative, Let 
him live! for He meekly conceals His own might, asif it might 
be interpreted—Thou deceivest thyself, I know that he will re- 
cover, (Against which assumption, however, the Evangelist 
protests in the whole record down to ver. 54.) Nor in the 
future—He will live—for that might, on the one hand, have 
sounded too much like deferring the assurance of the boon, and 
on the other might have included too much in the promise for 
the future. 

The result attests the wisdom, love, and power of the Lord. 
That the son at home is healed in the self-same hour in which 
the great word @% is spoken at Cana is the lighter thing; the 
greater takes precedence, that the faith is secured before the 
miracle is wrought; the greatest of all, which crowns the whole, 
is the fazth, in the last and fullest sense of the word, which only 
seldom is produced by any experience of miracles. The man 
believed the word, it is said now as in ver. 41. The same words 
which the Lord had spoken meet him from the lips of his ser- 
vants, assuring him of their accomplishment, and before the 
servants suspect the cause. The believing man asks another 
question, though he does not doubt, and only that he might 
enjoy all the more the assured reality—It was the self-same hour 
of yesterday. A mere fulfilment of his request according to 
his own meaning and will would have scarcely made this man 
a disciple; but now and in the Lord’s way he and all his family 
with him are healed of their sins. 


1 Tt is in order to pursue the process of unbelief overcome to its final 
point, that the Evangelist narrates all this so carefully; while Strauss 
only sees an anxiety to adjust the time ‘‘in order to establish the miracle.” 

2 This yesterday is not an indication of the delay of a night in returning, 
but of the great speed of his going thither, since he had time enough left 
on the same day for part of the journey back. That yéés is said merely 
after sun-down (though Briickner admits it) we cannot possibly consent to. 
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THE THREE SAYINGS TO THE IMPOTENT MAN AT BETHESDA? 
AWAKENING, HELP, WARNING. 


(Ch. v. 6, 8, 14.) 


The nameless feast was that of Purim, as we have before 
asserted our conviction;' the visit to the Purim-festival on our 
Lord’s part sprung from the same principle as the visit to the 
pool of Bethesda, that is, must be understood by reference to 
the same disposition of our Lord’s mind. We are convinced 
that if Hengstenberg had gone as deeply into the entire problem 
of the evangelical harmony as he has into the seventy weeks, he 
would not have so stoutly opposed the general consent of critics 
in favour of this being the feast of Purim. Wieseler shows very 
convincingly how contradictory it is to the established usage of 
the Evangelist in indicating the festivals, to understand the 
Passover here;? we add, moreover, that we cannot see how the 
Evangelist, after naming this indefinite ¢opr4 (for it remains at 
least uncertain whether the certainly spurious article before it 
may be found in the ray which follows), could immediately 
again in ch. vi. 4 mention the following passover. It was the 
enmity which was excited against Him in the days of the Purim 
that induced our Lord not to remain in Jerusalem until Pass- 
over. But this omission of even one Passover shows us already 
that we must not regard the Lord’s attendance upon the feasts 
in the external and legal point of view, and as part of the “ ful- 


1 The entire investigation is out of place here. Most of the ancients 
thought it the Pentecost—Cyrill., Clirys., Euthym., Theophyl. Then 
Erasm., Calv., Beza, Bengel, etc. Jren. assumed a second Passover, fol- 
lowed by Luther and many, especially Scaliger, with more recently Siskind, 
Paulus, Tholuck, Baumgarten-Crusius, Hengstenberg. Not to mention 
other suppositions, the Purim has been decided for by Keppler, Petavius, 
Lamy, Hug (more lately Liicke), Olshausen, Anger, Winer, Wieseler, 
Ebrard, Lange. It is out of the question, however, to leave the feast un-: 
decided. ; 

2 Though Neander defends this ‘‘ most ancient view” on grounds that 
seem at first sight tenable, and the mice and confused Sepp maintains 
it with great confidence. 
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filling of all righteousness.” He felt Himself under the con- 
straint of pure love at some time to participate in every feast and 
festival of the Jewish people; and it is more than probable that 
the Pentecost was not left altogether unregarded. Hence we 
can very well understand in general—however “strange” it 
may appear to Luthardt—that He should once (not by way of 
preference!) give His presence even to this feast, which Baum- 
garten-Crusius rather too unscrupulously stigmatizes as “crude 
in its tdea and celebration.” The position of the Book of Esther 
in the canon warrants us in recognising a fundamental element 
of good in its original foundation, notwithstanding all the coarse- 
_ ness which gradually crept into its subsequent celebration. In 
attending this feast our Lord did not manifest any peculiar 
“respect and recognition” of the revengeful and extravagant 
spirit which animated it, but merely a frank kindness for every- 
thing that concerned the Jewish people as such. Yea even the 
debauched manner in which these days of excess were spent,’ 
contrary as it was to His affectionate feeling, would dispose Him 
once at least in His mercy, for compassionate intercession and 
blessing, to visit this melancholy caricature of a holy festivity.’ 
Finally, it was nowhere to be altogether avoided, and in Jeru- 
salem first might it be connected with its original and true 
foundation. It was regarded as a “ festival of the poor ;” hence 
it is quite in keeping that the Lord especially seeks out the 
place of the afflicted during the days of the feast; and we may 
safely say, in a typical reference, different from that according 
to which Hengstenberg (following Apollinarius of old) inter- 
prets the thirty and eight years of the impotent man like the 
five husbands of the Samaritan woman, that His visit to the 
Purim festival, and His visit to the pool of Bethesda, are strictly 
connected together. Comp. Esth. ix. 22. 

We will not, moreover, as we are hastening to the words of 


1 We must not, however, attach too much weight, in that age, to the 
saying of the Talmud, that people were to drink till they could not dis- 
tinguish any longer between the }27 “78 and *>77"2 F793 (Buxt. Synag. cap. 
29, p. 559). : 

2 If not also the lofty opinion of the Jews concerning this feast, which 
was afterwards thus expressed—the Thorah and the Megilleh of Esther 
alone will not be abolished by the Messiah. 
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our Lord, permit ourselves to be led into any diffuse investiga- 
tions as to the pool itself, and its attendant angel. The éori (as 
Liicke has rightly acknowledged, comp. also Guericke’s Introd.) 
gives no sure ground for supposing that this Gospel was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem; although it stands strik- 
ingly enough between two preterites, contrasting with the 
xaréBasevr, and yet seeming to say—The pool is still there, 
but the angel comes no more.' It does not affect the question, 
whether we supply after xpoBarix% (not reckoning the various 
readings), aécording to Nehemiah zvAy, or uyopd, rAureia, 
yap; the omission of xbvAn, however, seems harsh, and we 
prefer to assume a market or open place, always connected with 
the sheep-gate. But the addition of the angel we cannot per- 
mit ourselves to give up, without far better proofs than any yet 
brought forward.? “This angel and his operation, which is 
altogether unscriptural, because not induced by any particular 
occasion, but fitful and capricious, we are happily rid of,” says 
even Ebrard rejoicingly; but we are disposed rather to rejoice 
in a scriptural recognition of the profound doctrine of the in- 
fluence and instrumentality of angels, fitful or not, in nature; 
a doctrine which Hofmann recently (Schriftbeweis i. 283 ff.) 
admits, with reference to this passage. We have only to refer, 
in order to vindicate the scripturalness of our text, to the word 
of Elihu in the ancient book of Job, ch. xxxvi. 82 (see a Meyer’s 
correction, and also his Bibeldeutungen 8. 76, 77),/as well as 
to the angel of the waters, Rev. xvi..5. A becoming reverence 
for Scripture will never admit that St John wrote simply in 


1 The tori scarcely indicates (as Lange thinks) a much later period, when 
Jerusalem was in part restored again. 

2 The Syriac, Latin, Aithiopic, and Atabic versions have it; similarly 
the Fathers, such as Tertullian, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Cyril, See 
and even achat holds it fen Not only does ver. 7 absolutely require 
the whole addition ; but it alone makes the whole intelligible. De Wette’s 
reasons for its genuineness against many otherwise respected opponents, 
Brickner confirms and strengthens; although, alas, he only makes the 
Evangelist defer to a popular opinion. 

3 Luthardt’s protest (Ev. Joh. i. 8. 18, 14) is nothing decisive; for he 
only contends, through misapprehension, against the opinion (not main- 
tained by me) that all individual impulses and energies of nature are con- 
nected with angels. 
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conformity with the popular faith; this remarkable declaration 
seems rather to be an incidental disclosure of that great mystery, 
hidden from the people—the high power of the Son of God 
over the powers and energies af God’s ministers in nature, 
themselves relatively miraculous (in Nonnus: wyyeduxal duvel- 
joes). A right discernment would probably, in many cases, 
speak even now of a true genius of the healing waters, to which 
multitudes resort, which could be detected by no chemical 
analysis.’ It is sSratisee blo, too, that this water healed diseases of 
every kind, yet, again, only in the case of those who first stepped 
in at the crisis of its bubbling forth; similarly the zara xaspov 
by no means indicates anything periodical, and which might 
surely be anticipated,—else why the long lying and waiting of 
the sick? Thus there are strong and plain indications, in that 
part of the text which is uncontested, of something uncommon 
and profoundly mysterious. 

The helping mercy of Christ, that working which like the 
Father’s is incessant, is limited to no particular time. This 
Healer had visited the “house of mercy” in pure compassion; 
but no man appeals to Him for aid, the report of Him had not 
penetrated to this neglected place of mercy, or no one there yet 
knew His person. Yet the All-merciful cannot go away without 
leaving some witness of His power and of His love. Whom 
then does He choose out among so many ? There are some 
who think that the mystery of election is here shadowed forth; 
we only see that the most miserable and helpless i is the selected 
one. He was a man (this expression, since ch. ii. 25, we find 
specific in St John) who had passed thirty years in sickness; 
though he had not lain there so long. Jesus knew this as soon 
as he saw him lie. Though St John leaves the thirty and eight 
years (as St Luke, ch. xiii. 16, the eighteen) indefinite in the 
simple zoAvy 709 ypovor, yet, on the other hand (as in ch. vi. 
15), he also connects the indefinite yvotg so closely with the 
iday as to leave no room for any information or detail of the 
period in the interval. It cannot be that He “came to know,” 


1 This is not, however, mere ‘ personified energy of nature,” as Marten- 
sen’s Dogmatik has it; against whose doctrine of angels we must be more 
on our guard than his critic Schoberlein seems to be, whe deals out his 
praise with only slight aualification. 
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even if we dispense with the additon adré¢g or ey éaur@ which 
Liicke thinks necessary. For there were none others present, at 
this feast-time, than those who cared for their sick,—the éyAos, 
ver. 13, had been called together by the rumour of the healing. 
Now, every sick man would have cried out for himself, or his 
friend for him; but this particular helpless one had to mourn 
that nobody cared for him. But he himself could not have yet 
told his own tale to Jesus; for St John gives us specifically the 
beginning of the conversation. The unprejudiced reader can 
find no Place for information given to the Lord between these 
idav, yrovs, Aéyes all compacted together in one. The Evan- 
gelist further connects this yvob¢ so closely with the following 
Aévyes, that we cannot but interpret it—Although he knew that, 
He put the strange question; for He knew something more 
which afterwards became manifest; He perceived in His spirit 
his whole history, and the secret disposition of the man’s mind. 

We have now three words addressed to him by the Lord— 
the preparatory word which arouses his soul, ver. 6; the word 
of His mighty power, ver. 8; the ensuing word of exhortation, 
ver. 14, in which the Lord at the same time revealed Himself 
as the worker of miracles on the Sabbath-day against whom the 
Jews had protested. 

Ver. 6. All who are here are waiting intently and longingly 
for their healing! Yet the Lord addresses to the man a ques 
tion such as never had been heard in this place before. It 
could not be spoken in mockery, and therefore must have been 
understood at first in its more obvious sense, afterwards disclos- 
ing its deeper meaning. We take the word according to the 
progressive stages of its meaning in His intention, just as we 
must ever do in such pregnant and condensed words of our 
Lord. First, in the ordinary sense of the appeal—Wouldst 
thou not be, art thou not here with an earnest desire to be, 
made whole, thou unhappy man? So far it is simply analogous 
with all those wondrous introductory words by which the Lord 
brings to consciousness the sense of need, and awakens faith by 
giving the presentiment of cure. But in connection with this, 
whatever the frivolity of folly may say against it, there is the 
aim to give beforehand all its importance to His ee for Jesus, 
in all healing whether of-soul or body, must make His own per- 
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son prominent, for His own honour as well as for man’s salvation. 
But here was a man, who in an especial manner needed to be 
aroused; and in his case, the three emphasized words which 
follow, profoundly studied, acquire a specific meaning. First— 
Wilt thou in very deed? For, although we may not agree with 
Lange, who characteristically says that “the man bore in his 
very aspect the stamp of a feeble will, of entire self-abandonment 
and prostration of mind,” yet we must think that such was his 
character as penetrated by our Lord’s glance. Hence Schleier- 
macher (Homilien iiber Joh. §. 323), sharply reproves him for 
having remained so long inert, instead of wholesomely using 
what little strength yet remained to him; which reminds us of 
the famous beggar of Woolston and Paulus, to whom the Lord 
in anger restored his legs. We do not think that it is intended 
to be intimated that our Lord rebuked his hopeless lying and 
waiting: yet he was a sluggish and dull-minded man (Richter 
-—the opposite of that quick-witted one, ch. ix.), who, though he 
has in ver. 11 for once an appropriate word in his own defence, 
yet afterwards, ver. 15, deals in a manner half well-meaning, 
half thankless. Thus it is with emphasis— Wilt thou? And 
that now? Hast thou always willed it? Thy will was concerned 
in thy becoming thus, thou hast long atoned for that—hast thou 
now honestly done all that thou couldst? That might also mean 
—Hast thou sought help in penitent prayer to God, who giveth 
this water? The answer seems to apprehend it all in an ex- 
ternal sense, but it shows that the sting of conviction has been 
planted.1—If we go further, and emphasize the second word— 
whole, then does it awaken in the man, even if understood of 
bodily healing, a deep sense of the full idea of what a restoration 
from so long-standing a calamity must be; and thus the point 
of the question would be (though his dull mind might not ap- 
prehend it)—Hast thou courage, confidence, and hope enough 
to admit that thou mayest be actually once more a sound man? 
And strong faith in order to that help which is now not far from 
thee? Finally, we may be sure that the Lord Himself would 
aso silently think of that spiritual soundness which was alone 
worthy of the name; and might well therefore be supposed to 


1 We are quite at one with Steinmeyer’s excellent sermon on “ Wilt thou 
be made whole ?” at least in its substance. 
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emphasize also the last word yevécdas (not iaodcs), just as His 
final word closes the whole, ver. 14, pointedly referring to this. 

The man, sunk into abject, despondent resignation to his fate, 
is somewhat stimulated by the question; but “his answer does 
not amount to a categorical desire to be cured” (Lange). Yea, 
not even to.an expression of his presentiment—Wilt thou then 
help me, by waiting here, and bearing me in, or in what other 
way? But he merely excuses himself, and that with complaints 
against his neighbours, which though apparently not wanting 
in right, are passed over by the Lord without any confirmation. 
(Steinmeyer.) With depressed resignation he seems to say— 
Alas, with me it is all one, I can not be made whole. Every 
one here thinks only of himself or of his sick charge, but, wretch 
that I am, I have no man, who will without special friendship, 
and for nought but love and charity, take pity upon me! ? 

Ver. 8. It is upon this utter helplessness of prostration, in the 
faint expression of which we can assume no more than a mini- 
mum of responding faith, that the thunder-cry of Divine power 
‘suddenly bursts in from the mouth of Jesus! A glorious type 
and prelude of that great saying, afterwards uttered—The dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God and live! As in Matt. 
ix. 6, the arising and taking up of the bed is commanded—as 
an dshes to himself and to others of perfect cure, as a sym- 
bolical expression of victory over sickness (which is thus made a 
show of, as Ps. xli. 4, n2an jazwin-ea), and, at the same time, in 
this case as well as in that other, to intimate the propriety of 
not all at once forgetting, in the midst of the highest joy, the 
bed upon which he had so long lain, and on which he had en- 
dured so much sorrow. Thus the Lord in this case suppresses 
the leaping which, inappropriate here, was quite in place at Acts 
ili. 8. Then, and only thus, is he to walk; ever mindful of his 
bed, that he be no more cast down upon it. We feel that in 
each of these three words there is a new element of secret ex- 
hortation; indeed without forcing the sense we may see the 
three words, addressed to him at the first, reflected in these now 


1 Teschendorff very inappropriately imagines that he was loathed and 
avoided by all on account of the notorious punishment of his sin! And 
with still less probability he puts into es mouth the sobbing outcry— 
“ Alas, I justly suffer ?” 
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spoken. Rise—corresponds with the first arousing of his will, 
ver. 6. Take up thy bed—is the index and expression of the 
present healing; and walk already points forward to that exhor- 
tation, for the time to come, which we find in ver. 14. 

The Lord commandeth and it is done. But another conse- 
quence of the miracle appears among the ill-disposed Jews who, 
though they see the sign, yet will not believe. The "Iovdaios 
(in St John, as is well known, either of dpyovres simply, or some- 
thing similar), reflect upon the man that was healed the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath! Upon the man, however, who had been 
most wonderfully enabled to rise up from a bed of long sickness, 
as he himself and all the people attest,—else would they have 
more sharply rebuked him than by the simple ovz dori cos. 
Upon the man who had been healed by Jesus, as these reprovers 
would easily suppose,—else would they very probably not have 
reproved him at all. For prophets and workers of miracles had 
from the beginning possessed a recognised command over the 
Sabbath. Now although the healed man might not know the 
precise ordinances which prescribed their immunity, he replies 
to the unexpected objection and counter-command as if in the 
high impulse given to his whole being his understanding had 
seized it, and refers to a prophet’s authority as a matter of course. 
“ He that made me whole (not who healed me—but who as the 
further result of His mighty word made mea sound man again) 
the same said unto me, and with the same command—Take up 
thy bed and walk! This was the mighty word which made me 
whole; thus he commanded me to rise up; and should I con- 
tinue to lie there? Should I not hearken to such a worker of 
wonders and witness'to his work? Is not that without further 
ado account enough of it?” The Jews feel how incontrovert- 
ible the plain answer is, they desist from any further reflection 
upon the healed man, and proceed to turn their attack upon the 
original cause of this wrong. They assume to be quite unfamiliar 
with His person, speaking of Him as 6 &yépwz0s, whereas it was 
perfectly well known to every one that no man but Jesus of 
Nazareth performed such wonderful works. They malignantly 
leave out the main point when they omit to say—What man is 
that which made thee whole? They knew very well who it was, 
but the healed man knew not; for as the dyAos accumulated 

VOL. V. F 
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on occasion of the cure the Lord withdrew Himself; the man 
was at the first moment busy about himself and his bed, so 
that his helper did not meet his eye. None of those who stood 
around would say—it was Jesus, as Teschendorff this time well 
observes. 

Ver. 14. The Lord understands all this, and will not now 
withdraw from the accusation ; it was for the sake of this public 
acknowledgment of His épyaéZeocs, as well as for a retrospective 
exhortation to the man himsclf, that He uttered His third word. 
He findeth him in the temple, a circumstance which might indi- 
cate that the man’s mind was turned to God in gratitude; yet 
was this feeling not firmly rooted enough, it needed to be en- 
couraged. Roos remarks very pertinently that Jesus could not 
further reveal Himself to the healed man, inasmuch as He per- 
ceived in him none of that capacity and fitness for it which He 
discerned in the blind man; He therefore only gave him “the 
general exhortation” which we read. We may observe, how- 
ever, that this exhortation, when deeply studied, has nothing 
“general” in it. The first word of it does not simply run as in 
the German, siehe zu! look to it! so that a warning would be 
sounded in the midst of his new happiness,—in that sense we 
find dpa, opare, BAéwere. But the 7¥¢ points first, in the sense 
of a graciously confirming 737, to the healing which he had ex- 
perienced; but then passes over presently into a warning, which 
is spoken with a three-fold progression of profound, symbolical, 
and far-reaching meaning. Thou art physically “made whole” 
through great mercy, even as through earlier sinning it was thy 
will to be sick; sin no more, lest, in relapsing into bodily infir- 
mity, a worse thing come unto thee, that is, first of all, the. 
sharper, bitterer experience wlrich a severer punishment of 
heavier guilt would entail upon thee, after having tasted the 
blessedness of health. ‘The second punishment might be harder 
than even the first to bear! This is the first meaning, to which, 
however, we cannot be content to restrict it, any more than the 
man who heard the words afterwards did. ‘See, this is sound- 
ness of body which thou now dost so joyfully experience; thy 
sickness came from thy sinning, it is sin that makes sick, it is 
itself the worse sickness of the soul. Guard then against that; 
that would be a much worse thing, even if thy body remained 
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sound, especially the relapse into sin after so much discipline 
and grace! That would be much worse than thirty and eight 
years’ bodily suffering, which, indeed, thou canst not again 
undergo!” And thus we arrive at the last meaning, which 
makes the whole say, with its commencement’ included, a sym- 
bolical word for every saved and converted sinner—like that to 
the adulteress, ch. vill. 11. It graciously recognises the man’s 
thankfulness towards God, which prompted him to go to the 
temple, as a spiritual cure, and confirms him in it; but by that 
critical yeipoy rs (comp. Matt. xii. 45) it points to the frightful 
relapse which must here be cautiously guarded against. Fur- 
ther, observe these two things—That the Lord knows the man’s 
life of sin before the sad thirty and eight years began; and also 
the gentle lamentation in the pyxérs (not uy wéAs, Sedrepor) 
over his continuance in “sin” throughout his long sickness ;* 
thus showing that now first, in his unmerited physical cure, is 
his soul made whole. (Then might it have been more appro- 
priately said to this sick man—See, in and by this sickness thou 
hast been made whole!) 


TESTIMONY TO THE JEWS: CONCERNING THE OPERATION OF 
THE SON, IN THE UNITY OF THE FATHER, IN QUICKENING 
AND IN JUDGMENT; THE PUNISHMENT OF UNBELIEF IN THE 
FATHER’S TESTIMONY; APPEAL TO THE SCRIPTURES AND 
MOSES. 


(Ch. v. 17, 19-47.) 


In vers. 15, 16 we see the harmlessness of a weak mind, and 
the malice of self-willed wickedness, set one against the other. 
For it is a marvel to us how Schleiermacher can make his point- 
ing out Jesus to the Jews an evidence of the man’s “ hardness 
of heart and utter reprobation of mind.” We cannot even 
avree with the Berlenb. Bibel in thinking it a very “ suspicious 
circumstance ” that the man, instead of cleaving to his benefac- — 


1 Not, as Teschendorff prematurely interprets the Lord’s meaning,— 
What fruit these thirty-eight years might have borne! 
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tor, goes straightway to the Jews to curry favour with them. 
We rather think it quite in harmony with his character, as ex- 
hibited in the whole narrative, that he thus exhibits a combina- 
tion of good intention and weakness of mind. The ex7Aéev in- 
timates some slight disapprobation of the inappropriateness and 
inconsiderateness of the act, but nothing more. It is evident 
from his indirect saying, that his intention was not to denounce 
Jesus: it is not,—He that commanded me to take up my bed is 
Jesus; but—He that made me whole. He thus holds fast to 
his first justification, ver. 11, but does not observe, in his short- 
sightedness, the symptoms of lurking enmity which threatened 
his benefactor: he now, as in his first answer to Jesus, has only 
himself and his own justification in view—Now they must settle 
it with this Jesus! And as soon as he openly declares what 
the questioners knew very well already, the enmity already ex- 
isting in their hearts bursts out in an actual dsaxeuv. It comes 
in, as the issue and aim of the whole introductory historical 
narration, and as the preface to the subsequent great testimony 
of Jesus,—Therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and sought 
to slay him, because he had done these things on the Sabbath 
day... The radr« with the ds rodro are set down by the 
Evangelist not without ironical allusion to the folly and audacity 
of the Jews in merging this most eminent and notorious miracle 
into a mere roiiv éy caPSarw: compare the rodro in Acts iv. 
7. But this only brings into more glorious relief the sublime 
wisdom and long-suffering love of our Lord, which does not 
instantly chastise their perverseness, but entering into their 
objection repays their malignity with words of superabounding 
grace, unfolding to them all that they needed to know in order 
to their salvation (ver. 34), though He full well knows that they 
will not yield to Him, and that they will not believe. May we 
assume here any previous questioning of Jesus, or anything like 
a judicial inquiry? Lange supposes some official forms, with a 
probable summons before the lesser Sanhedrim; and appeals to 
the vucis &areorcéAxare, ver. 33, which however is not decisive, 
for it might be said of the members of the Sanhedrim in their 


1 Roos thinks that they were disposed to deal gently with the healed 
man, because of his imbecility of spirit ;—but that is too strongly expressed, 
for he had justified himself in his way with much intelligence. 
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private capacity. We agree with Liicke that what follows does 
not by any means favour the supposition that Jesus was stand- 
ing before a tribunal. And the d:axesv, even if in the Greek it 
occurs sensu forensi, would be here when connected with the 
wardrov Cnreiv axroxreives but a strange expression to designate a 
Judicial procedure; and, moreover, the Lord would scarcely, in 
the presence of the official Rulers, have spoken in a style which 
omitted all recognition of their office, with so much direct attack 
upon their consciences and rebuke to their hearts as individuals 
simply. Assuredly He stood and spoke here in statu confes- 
sionis before the constituted authorities and representatives of 
the Jews, but nothing more. Finally, we do not even think it 
necessary to assume that these ’lovdwios opened the conversation 
by any direct challenge; that they urged their questions and 
complaints by referring to the rest of the Father Himself on the 
Sabbath. If anything of this kind had preceded, which would 
explain the first clause of ver. 17, St John would not have 
omitted to mention it; according to our conviction the a&exzpi- 
vero only records an anticipatory commencement of the attack 
on the part of Jesus.’ 

Ver. 17. This word at one stroke lays bare the inmost heart 
of the question at issue, or to speak with Neander, “ grasps the 
very roots of the error.” Very far now, as ever, from opposing 
the Sabbath as an institution, or giving the slightest hint of an 
approaching abrogation of it, the Lord rather penetrates and 
clearly exhibits the true, scriptural idea of the Sabbath, in 
opposition to the blind externality of the Jewish interpretation; 
that, namely, which could give rise to the contention between 
the schools of Hillel and Schammai—as to whether the sick 
might be comforted on the Sabbath! He goes up at once to 
the foundation of the Sabbath, and the principle of it in God’s 
rest after creation, as given by Moses in the beginning of the 
Scripture; but He is very far from correcting, much more from 
contradicting, this Mosaic word—as some shortsighted expositors 
have thought. We know with what respect He ever quoted 
and expounded the holy words given at the beginning of things 


1 See the second volume on Matt. xii. Whether this allegation of Sab- 
bath-breaking was the first which had occurred, cannot be absolutely 
settled, but it is scarcely probable 
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—see for example Matt. xix. 4. But he corrects that childish 
misapprehension which could imagine inactivity in God, and 
thence adhere so rigidly and stiffly to entire inactivity in the 
Sabbath of man, of which God’s Sabbath was the exemplar. 
The designedly chosen expression gpyéZeodas, undoubtedly, 
first of all indicates “id quod sabbato vetitum;” but only, that 
is, what the Jews had falsely forbidden, and therefore charged 
against Jesus, by no means what God had expressly forbidden 
to Israel. The first fundamental thought is rather a protest 
against the folly which would absolutely exclude all épyaZeodus, 
all activity or energy from the Sabbath. We must at the out- 
set make a threeivld distinction, if we would penetrate the 
Lord’s word thoroughly :—first is the Jewish Sabbath proper, 
which as a portion of the types and shadows of the intermediate 
ritual law, must cease ; the Sabbath of the decalogue, which with 
the decalogue itself retains all its inviolability for all mankind, 
and only in Christianity can find its full perfection as an external 
ordinance working from within outwardly ; finally, the paradis- 
aical Sabbath of man before the Fall, which was most directly 
related to the archetypal rest of God, although appointed by the 
Creator in conformity with man’s nature even there, as a need- 
ful alternation of the inward with the outward, and of rest with 
labour. The first and second the Lord leaves untouched, for 
their own domain and time: He only slightly connects His 
words even with the third, in order to rise immediately to that 
Sabbath of God which began with the end of creation, and from 
then £w¢ &prs has continued, in order to vindicate for ¢¢ and with 
the Son’s right for Himself, an unbroken épyeZeodas. For here 
utterly disappears all antithesis of work and festival which held 
good in creaturely life, whether under the labour-curse of sin or 
in the time of grace; here the Father keepeth His Sabbath by 
His very energy in all His works—generally in conservation, 
and after the Fall in saving and restoring. The rest of God is 
no mere inactivity; but, to speak in the fashion of the Jews 
(and thus to demonstrate their error by their own words), He - 
himself breaks continually His great Sabbath. Bengel: si non 
operatur, ubi esset ipsum sabbatum? Braune: If God had 
rested as the Jews rested on the Sabbath—no sun would have 
shone, no flowers would have bloomed, all creation would have 
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languished, and the universe been dissolved. He “ imparts to 
nature her invigorating forces,” as Herder expresses it, causes 
the rain to fall and fruits to grow, yea even the waters of 
Bethesda to bubble forth on the Sabbath, so that no Jew might 
have been held unrighteous in descending for cure, yea, even 
would have waited for it, on the Sabbath-day. And with more 
immediate reference to the present case:—He doeth good and 
maketh sound, else must the sick man whom God’s help, sought 
or experienced on the Sabbath, has healed, tarry upon his sick 
couch still, And, in addition to all that we have already em- 
braced, there arises the great thought which, though not ex- 
pressed and only indicated, brings out the profoundest contrast 
with the Jewish misconception, that this working of God does 
not by any means break or disturb the Divine rest... The in- 
controvertible principle is thus established for owr Sabbath, for 
the Jewish in some sense, but much more for the Christian, that 
a mere odx épya&Zeobus can never be the meaning and design of 
the institution; but—as every copy must harmonize with its 
exemplar—that the Sabbath is ordained for all kind of work 
that man can do in imitation of God. For this is the goal to 
which the saints must aspire, to enjoy in God the ceaseless rest 
of worshipping festivity, and to do in God the unresting work 
of goodness—like the four living creatures around the throne, 
in Rey. iv. 8. The main point, however, to which the Lord’s 
words hasten, through all these meanings, in the first clause, is 
this alone:—that He marks Himself out as the Son from the 
rest of mankind, who, relatively speaking, must yet rest; and 
with a transcendent and unshared right arrogates to Himself 
alone for the present the deep, full truth of the Sabbath rest, 
that sublime unity of a festal labour in God, which, while it 
transfigures and glorifies, abolishes the Sabbath. This is the 
oxavoaroy of His words, too high for their Jewish mind, but 
which they must hear—My Father, and J also! With equal 

1 Thus much is true. But the favourite formula of philosophy, that 
“creation and preservation cannot be separated in God,” following which 
Bruch, for example (Stud. u. Krit. 1848. 8. S. 566), interprets the Lord's 
words to mean that God’s creation is an eternal work, is false, for in that 
case the rest of God from and in His works, of which Heb. iv. 10 so pro- 
foundly speaks, would have noreality. It is not a mere anthropomorphism, 
but our great ca@Garticpds is a copy of the Divine. 
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right, in the same manner, unrestingly doing the works of God 
in the world. (Chap. ix. 8, 4.) Teschendorff well says: “Can 
the Sabbath be better sanctified than in doing the works of God? 
and was it not proof of its being a work of God, that the healed 
man took up his bed and walked?” And because this work 
already gave its testimony, sign, and proof, the Lord could, 
though in the mildest form, administer reproof to his opponents ; 
and then preserving silence concerning it, pass on to simple 
assertion and maintenance of the fash: “Do ye not see that 
I work even as the Father, that the Father in Me hath wrought 
this work, and therefore that I am the Son?” Thus does He 
perseveringly connect His own great testimony with the con- 
viction which was already wrought, and only opposed through 
unbelief :—this man Jesus calleth God His Father, He is the 
expected Messiah, the Son of God come among men! By this 
He once more lays down the thema of the discourse which He 
now enters upon, as of all His testimonies concerning His own 
person ; if they yielded to this wy as flowing from the rarip 
wov, there would be no more contention about breaking the 
Sabbath, but the question would be their own salvation, and all 
would be won. The Father and the Son in personal distinction, 
but in indivisible unity of nature—is the theme that runs through 
the whole of the discourse thus occasioned by their enmity, and 
the whole is but the continuation and expansion of the first 
sentence. “The Father remaineth Father, and the Son His 
Son; each maintains His dignity,” but at the same time—The 
working and the honour of the Father and of the Son are but 
one, even gs the Father and the Son are one. 

The Jews—darkened as were their minds—understood this 
luminous word full well; infinitely better, indeed, than a certain 
philosophy of our own day which is for ever in vain spelling out 
the mystery, or rather throwing disguises over it, and has never 
yet discovered who Jesus was.'| They take their rarépa dso» 
(in the personal, incommunicable and unshared sense, as in Rom. 
viii. 82) from His rarzp wou, their icoy rH bg rightly enough 





1 In which theology we do not class the orthodox Seripture-inter- 
pretation of Hofmann, although in ‘Son of God,” and icoy ro deo in 
this place, we would fain find very much more than he admits (Schrift- 
beweis i. 116). 
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from His zeéye.* But now comes in their sel/-willed and per- 
verse misunderstanding ; for they begin with gAgys, but instead of 
continuing with Aéyey they go on to say wroimy—and it is in 
this word that the pith of their contradiction is to be sought. 
For, as the Lord sets out from the assumed testimony to the 
truth of His Aéyes, so they set out from that axiom which their 
unbelief is bent upon holding fast—that He was only man. (Chap. 
x. 33.) And under this determined prejudice everything that 
He says rises or is perverted into a presumptive blasphemy, of 
which stoning was the due penalty. The vindication of Himself 
was to them incomparably worse than the original offence, the 
Ave 70 o&BBarov.2 They place in the éxuréy a created man 
in full antithesis with God; they pass over altogether the s6¢ 
which sprung out of the zar7p; they regard the ioov 7H bed, if 
I may so speak, in a Swedenborgian sense, as it were a Deus- 
homo; and elevate the plain Ayes into a horrible and blasphe- 
mous voy éxvrov. We must leave it undecided whether the 
eCnrouv amoxreivas only indicates the rising of their murderous 
desires, or whether with Teschendorff we should supply some 
outery—“ Stone Him! stone Him!’ We prefer the former 
supposition ; since in the latter case the Evangelist would not 
have omitted to mention it, as the taking up of stones in chs. 
vill. 59 and x. 381. Amid such opposition and misunderstanding 
the Lord proceeds to make His first word the text of a continu- 
ous discourse, which, if not immediately depending upon it, yet 
certainly followed immediately upon it as its development; and 
it is a marvellous circumstance “ that the Lord could go through 
so long a discourse, which would hardly be tolerated in the con- 
sistorial courts of our day.”* Pfenninger makes his Nathanael 
relate that “all, evil and good, were constrained to listen to Him, 
and let Him go on uninterrupted. And yet they were so filled 
with malice as to make us fear that they would not suffer Him to 
say a word!” That most venerable father in Christ, Inspector 


1 In which the Lord did by no means merely ‘‘ claim for Himself an 
equal right over the Sabbath !” 

? But we must not say that then ‘they let go the first charge quickly 
enough”—for that would imply their acknowledgment of the justification 
given. 

? As the Berlenb. Bibel remarks. 
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Zeller,’ calls this discourse “a testimony of Jesus to Himself 
which is without parallel in the evangelical history,” and then 
goes on to bear his own testimony thus :—‘‘ That which 
Jesus knew in His most internal Divine self-consciousness, 
and uttered thus out of His perfect knowledge, we must re- 
ceive in our hearts and let ripen there into the ever-increasing 
light and power of a living apprehension; not by any develop- 
ments of the ideas which our own understandings may elabo- 
rate, but by receiving the living impressions of His single 
works and of His entire working, the living impressions 
produced by a believing perception of the full harmony be- 
tween the testimony of God in Scripture and the whole 
personality of Jesus; thus arriving at the great mystery of 
blessedness—God manifest in the flesh.” We take these noble 
words of a theologian, who, though belonging to no academical 
order, is yet taught of God, as the norm and mit of our humble 
exposition. We rejoice that at least in a certain degree the time is 
come for unbiassed hearing and reading the sayings of our Lord, 
even in scientific theology, and that we are free in some degree 
from rationalist and dogmatic tormenting of words alone. Yet 
there is misunderstanding enough left; and it is our endeavour to 
remove this, and to lead hearts and consciences to experience, 
through right understanding, the living éovo/a of the testimony 
which lies before us. We seek nothing more; for, who could 
think of exhausting a chapter like this, which gives us the whole 
true dogmatic concerning the person of Christ, the full plan of 
salvation for every individual soul, as well as the entire history 
of the world and the church down to the last day, the confirming 
agoregate of all the testimonies of the Father to the Son in 
work, and word, and Scripture, the fundamental and radical 
exposure and conviction of all unbelief? 

Ver. 19. The Son who worketh in the unity of the Father, 
this Son of man who before our eyes testifies of Himself as the 
Son of God, doeth generally (in a continual Sabbath) no other 
than the works of God. Many signs like this last had He exhi- 
bited to them, as and because the Father had shown and given 


1 Monatsblatt von Beuggen, 1844, in which Numbers 11 and 12 expound 
the whole discourse. Would that our theologians gave more heed to the 
expositions of this Monatsblatt. 
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them to Him. “ But these preliminary signs are slight in com- 
parison of those greater works, which should and will indeed 
excite your wonder.” ‘This is the commencement of His words, 
provoking them to a wholesome marvelling and belief, arousing 
their hearts and understandings by a most exciting, yet clear 
and serene, declaration. But He allows no time for question- 
ing; His answer prevents their thoughts, and overwhelms all 
comparatives in one great superlative. “ Do ye ask what are the 
greater works? They are those two greatest works of God, 
strictly connected together for mankind, and which you look for 
in the Messiah,— Resurrection and Judgment! Otherwise, in- 
deed, than your expectation thinks, each of them heralding 
itself beforehand in bodily resurrection, but essentially and pre- 
eminently preparing its way in spiritual quickenings—for the 
raising of the dead even now goes on, and with it the judgment. 
Finally, at the end of the days, the resurrection and the judg- 
ment of the human race by My voice, that voice which ye should 
now listen to in faith, in order now to receive life according to 
My sayings which even now in mercy judge your unbelief in Me.” 
This is the general outline of the former part of the discourse, 
which is defensive in its immediate, and most mighty mainten- 
ance and assertion ; until in ver. 32, taking a new commence- 
ment, it expressly appeals to the testimonies which His words 
had received and should receive. 

With all His loftiness of assertion,—which, designed to excite 
their astonishment, alas, would only be an additional offence to 
the unbelievers,—the humble Son of man softens the indispens- 
able testimony as much as it was possible and right todo. He 
does not set out by laying down, undisguisedly, and at the 
outset, that most decisive ¢y ¢oey with which He is constrained 
to close His words in ch. x.; but He gives such a turn to this 
introductory testimony to His own unity and equality with the 
Father, as to make prominent first the most easily intelligible 
side of the relation, that which was strictly analogous with mere 
human doing of the works of God—the perfect subordination of 
the Son, who carries on and continues that which was given, or 
shown to Him, of the Father. The contradiction of these 
sinners—which He must contradict—had represented the essen- 
tial nature and the highest climax of presumptuous sin to be 
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—the desire to make itself equal with God ; and He now in strict 
opposition to that Himself exhibits complete obedience. He thus 
distinctly connects His words with all that was correct in the 
Jewish teaching—“ that the Messiah would do nothing of His 
vwn will, but everything simply according to the will of God.”* 
But that it is only as the Son that He can do this, was concealed 
from their darkened understanding, or perverted by it; therefore 
He must explicitly add this declaration ; thus He adheres with 
His ’Awqv’ Away to the great word—The Son! He never re- 
tracts that; but as far as they have been able to understand it, 
He makes it a foundation; from it He deduces all that He has 
further to say. To do anything of Himself, in the sense in which 
the Jews meant it, who even charged Him with sosciv éavrov 
ioov sq be@, would indeed have been sin and blasphemy. “In 
this self lies the sting and venom (of their allegation) ; and it is 
this which He gathers out and rejects”—as the Berlenb. Bib. 
says. For He comes not to them in His own name, but the 
Father’s (ver. 43). He speaketh not a lie, of Ais own (ch. viii. 
44), but the truth of God—otherwise He can not speak or act. 
This is a most mighty ov d0varas (to which afterwards, ver. 
44, the rac Otvaabe vwsig corresponds), as it here stands at the 
head before 6 vids. Expositors vainly and needlessly perplex 
themselves—whether orthodox or heterodox—with trifling dis- 
cussions upon the plain truth of this expression. Assuredly 
their meaning is first,—The Son can do nothing independently, 
presumptuously, sinfully, in the manner of sinful men who have 
fallen from God, because and in that He will not, because His 
will as that of a personal man is entirely subject to the will of the 
Father who sent Him, as we find in ver. 30. But the words 
instantly demand another application; and, sinking deeper, we are 
constrained to admit that this moral impossibility, so to speak, 
has its root only in a natural, essential impossibility ; and the 
expression is so far the true interpretation of that name of the 
Messiah which the Jewish doctrine did not thus discern—the Son. 
For every creature can as creature pervert its freedom into inde- 
pendence against God; even in the case of the angels who abode 
faithful, and whose fidelity is confirmed, apostasy is possible and 


1 Majus, theol. jud. p. 130. 
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imaginable under one aspect; but the Eternal Son standing in 
unity of being with the Father, even now that He is become 
man, can not as the Son sin, break the Sabbath, arrogate to 
Himself, anything unrighteously ; He can only do such works 
of power and love, as shall constrain every one to confess—He 
could not do these things if God were not in Him!! What He 
doeth, that He seeth the Father do, by His perfect, most in- 
wardly-contemplative knowledge of Him and of His Divine 
action ; just as in some sense analogously sinful man may in 
some slight sense see what the Father doeth in the world, in 
nature, and in history; may behold the incessant works of God 
in quickening, healing, helping, blessing, as also in judging and 
casting away. The concluding clause of the verse declares the 
same thing positively which had been declared negatively ; 3 itis 
not, however, on that account tautological, but the yép indicates 
it as the ground of His reply to their contradiction, referring to 
the Sabbath-work which they had just seen—“ Is it not so, have 
I then done anything different from what the Father. doeth? 
An &® éavrod in your sense is impossible to Me; My himanity, 
in which I place myself—xe¢ya—on an equality with the Father 
(yet only as Son, the express image of the archetypal Father) is 
not an individualised humanity, having in it an independent self” 
—therefore He adheres to the 6woiws roi.” That was My mean 
ing in My former words—ver. 17—and that is the truth!” Their 
opposition had seized and exhibited the head of the offence in 
the rarépc fdsov, and the Lord in His considerate condescension 
omits this one expression now at the first, instead of pressing it 


1 The other side of the question, that the Son of man as such could in 
the nature of things sin (see my Hebriaerbrief i. S. 51), may have its own 
vindication ; but as that is not the point here we need not enter into the 
discussion of it. The analogous relation in tne regenerate (1 John ii. 
9), is a problem which baffles our full comprehension; it is a mystery 
that, on the one hand, while we daily sin, the impossibility of sin in 
the child of God is asserted, and yet that the possibility of sin in the 
Son of Man should be maintained.. At a critical moment like this in 
John vy. the Lord speaks, with perfect correctness, of an imaginable 2? 
éavrov which is at the same time declared impossible ; not however speaking 
with an ‘indistinct and one-sided reference to the human,” but with 
perfect precision (See de Wette 4 Aufl.). In Gethsemane, again, there 
rise out of His obscuration the rejected and resisted as éyad dérw, ch éya bera, 
76 beanwo ov with a marvellous positive-negative reality. 
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further, as He might have done and afterwards did, even to the 
full & éowev ; He accommodates Himself to their point of under- 
standing, without surrendering the full truth, in the softened 
6olws, “which might be perverted, as the Arians have per- 
verted it, taking it merely for resemblance, in their down-hill 
course” (Berlenb. Bib.). But the whole of the subsequent dis- 
course takes care of the truth, and shows us most plainly that 
full unity and equality of nature must be understood as under- 
lying this expression. And so it is also a retrograde and false 
restriction to understand here the ovdé, gy 7) T14,—& yap a, 
rabrx as merely meaning—Only that which the Father doeth, 
not all that the Father doeth. For if the former only is ex- 
pressed by his condescending design, yet, in the unity of this 
testimony with all the rest, the latter must also be included. 
Listen to the next words, and in ver. 20 this rejected rdéyra is 
plainly heard, just in the spirit of the Prologue:—sdévrq 0+ 
abrod eyévero, al Ywpis GUTOD OvdE Ey. 

Ver. 20. Stroke follows stroke, so that no Arian, whose ears 
are disposed to hear, can deny the Athanasian confession of our 
Lord. The present roiei, which in the previous verse connected 
itself with the individual works, such as that which had then 
taken place, now becomes the Present of the Divine eternity, in 
which ail, all the works of God from the Creation to the Judg- 
ment are exhibited at once. In this lies a grand transition to 
absolute universality, from which then naturally follow the pro- 
mised wésZova rovray. That the eternal Father hath an eternal 
Son, to whom He showeth all His works, gives Him to do them, 
and through whom He doeth them, has its foundation in love, for 
love is the essence of God. The common exposition only passes 
rapidly over the middle term, with Bengel’s qui amat, nil celat ; 
but to us it seems more proper to’pause upon this equally simple 
and inexhaustible “6 rarfp PsiAei ror vidr,” which is once more 
announced with yép; and to dwell on it profoundly, until we 


1 On the other hand, éyaz@ in ch. iii. 35, which hence is also a various 
reading here. It is hard to say whether the two expressions in St John 
are to be distinguished. The Greeks indeed distinguished them, simi- 
larly as amare and diligere in the Latin; but the Hellenists do not ap- 
pear to have preserved the distinction. Yet the Syriac has here the mure 
inward oh-. 
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have discerned in it the most essential mysterium trinitatis. The 
Berlenb. Bibel here once more puts to shame our modern most 
learned commentaries, for it does not pass by this depth of 
meaning, “God cannot possibly be an unfruitful and solitary 
unity, because God is love. Even if we had not been created 
by God, God would still be a Father; this name depends not 
upon the creature, but flows out of the eternal love of God. In 
the Divine essence there is a Father; so there must be a Son; 
so must there also be ove,’ and a fellowship. The Father hath 
nothing alone and for Himself but that He is Father; but He 
could not be that, were there not a Son. As the Son doeth 
nothing without the Father, no more is the Father secret to the Son, 
or keepeth back ought from Him, but He showeth Him ail 
things that Himself doeth.” * Yes, this is here the inmost kernel 
of the word: passing far beyond the possible comprehension of 
its first hearers, and giving a testimony to the church of all 
futurity—an essentially supplementing correlative to that first 
word concerning the love of God to the world, ch. iii. 16. 
Whom did the Father love before, and independently of, the 
world? Himself in the Son, through whom and in whom alone 
His entire QiAgiv as all His zosziv flows forth. This helps us to 
the profound meaning of the humanly-spoken deview; which 
we must not understand as if the Father had ever previously 
performed a work of Himself alone, which he then set before 
the Son, completely done, for imitation. Such a view draws 
the expression downwards; imstead of going up with it, as its 
condescension to our need designed, to the heights of its mean- 
ing. The showing of what He doeth is manifestly the giving over 
to Him to do; an essential participation, by which the Father 
doeth nothing alone, “but all things by the Son; a revealing in 
the act. Assuredly, according to human ideas desviesv may be 
equivalent to d:dcoxew (as the Lord Himself, in chap. viii. 28, 
speaks in a yet more accommodated sense, with regard to His 


1 Fy. v. Baader says :—“' The idea of love is that ot the trias, that of unit- 
ing distinction and distinguishing unity.” 

2 We pressingly recommend the exposition of the speculative portion of 
St John’s Gospel by a German mystical theologian of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, edited by Engelhardt. Neustadt, 1839. See, for example, in pages 
19 and 20), just what is said akove. 
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AawAgiv)—hence it corresponds in 1 Sam. xii. 23, LXX., to the 
Hebrew Min; and the teaching of antiquity, wiser atid pro- 
founder ‘hah: our modern, may have introduced the learner to 
the mysteries by symbols, and the gradual unveiling of hidden . 
things;? but all this affords but a weak analogy with the mutu- 
ally corresponding seeing of the Son and showing of the Father, 
that uninterrupted fellowship of reciprocal contemplation which 
the incarnated Son coming from the eternal bosom of the Father 
hath brought with Him, and of which He now speaks. All the 
works of God were, before their coming into act in time, exist- 
ing as eternal ideas; but as they took place in time, the Son of 
man truly seeth them successively, as they are progressively shown 
to Him in, and in order to, their being done; yet always by 
that same contemplation as the eternal Son, and as the Son of 
man which is in heaven. Philo platonizes, upon the unpene- 
trated ground of the Cabala, concerning the Logos :—sjmod- 
[ev0S Te TOD TAaTPOS, boos TpoS wapadeiywura apysruTA Ta 
éxelvov Aéres, but this is far from reaching to the sublime depth 
of that simple QiAsiv xcl desevbesv, of which the Logos incarnate 
Himself speaks. Here there is less room for speculative in- 
terpretation than for penetrating contemplation :—if we thus 
reverently contemplate this truth it may be shown to us also. 
“Ye shall see greater things than those which I have already 
done”—thus does the Lord speak to the Jews, as to the first 
disciples, chap.i. 50. For the Father gives and shows to His Son 
ever greater and greater things, even to the full consummation 
of those two greatest works of God—the final Quickening and the 
Judgment, which all must most assuredly see at the last. We are 
free to admit some truth in the view which Schleiermacher does 
not omit to bring prominently forward, that there may be refer- 
ence in these words, first of all, to the ever-increasing insight of 
the Son of'man into the future development of His work, or rather 
the future unfolding and manifestation of Hisown Person;? but 


1 As Schwarz, in his Jahrbuch (1825 Juli), remarked on Liicke’s com: 
mentary, at this passage. 

2 For ‘‘the Work of Jesus is the unfolding of His Person.” We cannot 
be too earnest in carrying along with this fundamental axiom of Christo- 
logy (by Ebrard v. Abendm. i. 203 so strongly maintained), the fact that 
the inexhaustible consequences systematically unfold themselves, 
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we shall feel it necessary to modify this, if we remember that 
foresight of the future greater things, that prospective view of 
His whole work which Jesus had from the beginning, and which 
is testified in this saying itself. In the whole working of Jesus 
before and after His Resurrection there is manifestly a continual 
upward progression; so that according to Acts i. 1, all that was 
accomplished in the flesh and upon earth was but the beginning 
with reference to the new commencement at Pentecost. 

We must carefully mark, preparatorily to the whole discourse, 
that ¢pya here passes far beyond the narrow notion of mere 
onacic, xa répera. The miracles, in their more restricted sense, 
are only the beginning and symbol of His proper works; it is 
not of the former that the Lord speaks merely, but His ive dweis 
bceeuweCnre extends onwards to the amazement of the judged at 
the last day, the transport of those raised to eternal life ; in these 
first sentences all is grandly summed up and announced, that is 
to be pursued into subsequent detail in the discourse. Again, 
however, we may apply the words, their sense being so compre- 
hensive, to the miracles themselves; and then, without making 
the ive to be éxBarizor, they seem to say:—This is the first 
aim of the miracles, to excite in those who behold them a whole- 
some marvelling, so that proceeding from them to the still’ 
greater which are to come it may further be said—pu7j) davwdZere 
Tovro, ver. 28. Comp. chap. vii. 21; Acts iii. 12. 

Ver. 21. If, as is quite right, we hold fast the connection of 
’ these words with the event which had just occurred, with the 
rabre proceeding from which the we/Zove are pointed to, then 
we have the very simple meaning at once—Not merely the heal- 
ing of the sick, but the raising of the dead. When we go a verse 
further, and find the judgment immediately following, it appears 
plain that both these regalia Dei are in their most universal 
comprehensiveness attributed to the Son. (God was called, in 
the beginning, the Judge of all the earth, Gen. xviii. 25, comp. 
Ps. cv. 7; and Jas. iv. 12 refers to Him alone all saving and 
destroying. Similarly He alone can kill and make alive—see, 
e.g. Deut. xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. ii. 6; 2 Kings v. 7.) It is most 
pitiable, however, to find the best commentators interpolating— 
Greater works, as examples of the resurrection and judgment. 
For these two works are not merely the greatest simply, but they 
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are in fact, though but few observe it, the inclusive summary of 
all Divine working. There is absolutely no work of God which 
is not either a producing, sustaining, restoring Quickening,’ or 
a deciding, rejecting, destroying Judgment; and the goal of all 
these works is the full manifestation of their great result at the 
last day. The dualism corresponds immediately to omnipotence 
and omniscience ; and then, more profoundly still, to Love which 
works in omnipotence, and to Right which omnisciently tests 
and decides the state of everything. This is indisputably true ; 
and so far the word of Jesus concerning Cworosey includes in 
its principle all quickening energy in nature and humanity, and, 
indeed, in the whole world. But to expound it of this pre- 
eminently is manifestly incorrect; for, the meaning which the 
word would suggest first to those who heard it must be the first 
meaning. Proceeding from individual raisings of the dead 
(according to our harmony the daughter of Jairus, and the 
widow’s son at Nain, had both experienced this already, and 
hence it is not Cwozos7oes), and promising more and more public 
examples (as in the case of Lazarus), the Lord’s word embraces 
here in one the bodily and the spiritual sense, in order that He 
may afterwards, vers. 25 and 28, separate them, and dwell upon 
each of them individually. The Cwomousiv after éyefpe is only 
a progression in the significant expression; it is not that the 
former is negative (“to scare away death!”), and the latter 
positive; for the quickening from death manifestly includes 
already the impartation of life. 

“The spiritual energy of the Son, as quickening, life-impart- 
ing, and life-sustaining,” or rather life-restoring, becomes special 
subject of discourse first at ver. 24; it is so closely wrapped up 
in our present passage that the Jews, who expected in their 
Messiah the Raiser of the dead, ‘would and could evidently think 
of the physical miracle alone. But it is not correct to assign, 
with Lange, a threefold progression to the discourse on this sub- 
ject; regarding this at first as referring only to the “ miraculous 
energy of Christ during His sojourn upon earth upon individual — 
cases” *—so that He preliminarily “ quickens only some whom 


1 Byen the Creation falls under the same category, according to Rom. — 


LWevte 
2 And above with a refinement of generality :—As the Father exerts a 
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He chooses out, in restoring to them their soundness;”—then 
afterwards that He quickens many by His preached Gospel; 
and finally all men. For rov¢ vexpods stands here at the very 
beginning; and taking into account the full and absolute tone 
of the éyeipes rovs vexpovg as it primarily fell upon the ears of 
those who heard it, we cannot put upon the following od¢ déAgs 
anything like an electing or restricting meaning. Rather has 
it a designed extensiveness of meaning, opposing (as Liicke 
says) all Jewish exclusiveness—Not merely Israel, but Gentiles 
throughout all the world. But the most simple sense which 
the words bear is, to our feeling, that of a strong intimation 
that the Son, like the Father, in His own independent power, 
quickens by a will which can never fail of its purpose. Because 
He will, and if He will, He also can; and this, asserted at first 
with such an emphatic generality, admits of a manifold applica- 
tion and reference. It distinguishes between those isolated 
quickenings of the dead which individual prophets obtained from 
God in wrestling prayer, from the spontaneous and immediate 
—I say unto thee, arise! Come forth! which we find in the re- 
surrections of the Son. We must understand His ovs déAes and 
dmov 6éAgs in relation to all His miraculous acts and working 
generally, in the same sense as that in which He so speaks con- 
cerning the Spirit, ch. iii. 8. He thereby majestically intimates 
to us, as far as He is speaking of the bodily dead, that as it re- 
garded His power, it were a light thing to Him to awaken all 
the dead instead of any one individual—if His wisdom could have 
willed it in harmony with His Father’s will. And, finally, He 
thereby tells us—if we may give a prospective application to the 
spiritually dead—that He seeks. indeed the salvation and life of 
all, but that He wills only the life of those who believe on Him, 
according to the sacred right and the fundamental nature of the 
case. This is the only limitation which is to be found in the 
expression ; it is not, however, the restriction of absolute decree 
—but with Him as with the Father.—All that He wills He can, 


manifold, endless energy in giviny life to the dead throughout the world, 
for example, by the fountain of Bethesda, so is it also the Son’s delight to 


quicken and diffuse life everywhere ! A 
1 Bengal. Nunquam ejus voluntatem destituit effectus. And this is also 


predicated of God. (Ps. exv. 8; Dan. iv. 32.) 
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but He cannot will everything. Here we find the transition 
to judging, and the connection between quickening and judg- 
ment.’ 

Ver. 22. For it is assuredly in the xpéoic, as the ydp shows, 
that we are to find the ground and the explanation of the ovs 
cae. If, on the one hand, the visible quickenings of the dead 
as signs of the power and dignity of the Son of man gave proof 
that He was appointed to be Judge of the quick and dead, and 
therefore that He might truly testify this of Himself; so, on the 
other hand, more profoundly understood, this proof approves it- 
self as it points to the judgment which has already taken place 
in the quickening itself. Only let us apprehend both these 
pregnant ideas of the Divine working in their entire fulness and 
depth, as they are intended to be understood here, and as is in- 
dicated in the r7y xpiow raoayv which introduces the latter of 
them! That is not merely the final judgment at the end of the 
world, which comes forward afterwards in ver. 27, but the entire 
deciding, separating, and excluding process which, as the pre- 
paration for the great winding up, goes on in, and in connection 
with, the beginnings of the process of quickening. The zpioss 
is not merely (according to Ebrard) the withholding of life (least 
of all in the predestinarian sense); nor is it merely (according 
to Schleiermacher) the distinguishing between the earlier and 
the later, the selection of what shall now be quickened from what 
shall be progressively quickened down to the ravre¢ of ver. 28; 
but it is, at the same time, no other than the merciful judgment 
of the Spirit, in order to the cutting off of sin, which cannot be 
pretermitted even to believers for their salvation’s sake. When 
in ver. 24 the more restricted idea of spiritual quickening comes 
forward, then, as the contrast, the xpioig also is referred, in a 
more restricted sense, to condemnation and exclusion from life. 

It is almost self-evident, further, that in this compressed dis- 
course, which is not unfolded in a strictly logical form, the Lord 


1 If we were, with many, to lay emphasis upon the connection of ov¢ 
rcs with Cwororsiy alone, and not with éye/pev, there might be found a ~ 
profound truth in such a position of the word. But this only holds good 
in the deeper meaning of Cworrociv ; and it does not exclude the fact, that 
even then the Lord raised from bodily death whom He would, and because 
He would. 
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does not design to say that the Father judgeth no man absolutely. 
He is continuing His former manner of speech, and following 
up His former words—“ Even as He immediately quickeneth no 
man ; but both, as all His works, only through the Son.” Thus 
we may translate 006¢—So also not, or, Even not. But it is wisely 
and designedly so expressed, since it might be said that the 
Father quickeneth the Son according to His humanity, but 
judgeth Him in no sense at all. He hath committed to the Son 
all judgment, that is (with Calvin), the entire work, the ruling 
and ordering of His kingdom (so that in this sense even the rais- 
ing and quickening are included in it), its whole prerogative and 
power—which expression now fills up the meaning of the pre- 
oo “ showing,” and probably contains an allusion to Ps. lxxii. 

What is the end and aim of this committal to the Son—which 
indeed involves no retirement on the part of the Father, but is 
the most essential manifestation of Himself in His own express 
image and likeness? The honour of the Father in the Son! As 
the world was first created that the glory of the eternal Son 
might be shown forth in it, so is the same end contemplated in 
the entire redemption of fallen man. The zac, taken alone, 
does not, indeed, constrain us to interpret this of a strict equality 
of Divine honour—any more than the éoz/ in the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper proves the mystery—but it is most evident 
throughout the whole discourse, from its beginning to its end, 
that it speaks of nothing less. If the Father doeth nothing with- 
out the Son, if the Son works in all things even as the Father, 
then it follows in essential fitness that equality of honour must 
be the consequence of equality of working, yea, that unity of 
honour must be the consequence of unity of working.’ And this is 
the very meaning of the next clause; which goes on to add that the 
honour of the Son, severed from the honour of the Father, is not 
to be thought of, just as if it should say—For the Father will 
and can no otherwise be honoured. Pfenninger says that this 
“holds good even of those who are sent by a King with full cre- 
dentials ;” but this, though well intended, demands infinitely too 


1 Reference has been rightly made to Hos. iii. 5, where the term 
of Divine honour ws is used both of the Lord their-God, and of David 
their king. 
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little, for here there is more than the mission of a Representative 
for a limited time. Baumgarten-Crusius lets his Rationalism 
appear in that most arbitrary saying —“ but the honour of the 
Son is not the honour paid to His person, but to His relationand _ 
work ;? we who believe know, however, and not only we but the 
Rationalists themselves know it well enough in their secret con- 
science, that there is no relation and work of Jesus apart from 
His Person. He has said it and He will make it good; He will 
so reign and rule that ald shall finally be constrained to honour 
Him as Lord, even those who till then have refused that honour 
—either as the Lord who raiseth to eternal life, or as the Judge 
who doometh to everlasting damnation. Even in the earlier Old- 
Testament dispensation it was cared for and so ordered, that no 
one could long conscientiously worship a God and Father of the 
world, without acknowledging Him in the Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, consequently also in Christ, the fulfilment of the old 
covenant, the Son of the Father. The question is not here of 
those who know Him not; the 7 siway cov vidv is only he who 
denies his honour to Him who is sent to him, as the manifested 
and attested Son. Sincere heathens unconsciously honour the 
Son, whose light faintly shines into their darkness; Christians 
who oppose themselves to the living God, to Him who testifies 
Himself as the Father of Jesus Christ, undermine the testimony 
of the Son concerning Himself and the Father by taking away the . 
Old Testament, and yet would retain the Father still—like the 
modern Jews who have stolen that name from us ;—but the 
progressive error of such doctrines of lies has been but too 
often made manifest and mourned over, as it is described in 1 
Jno. 11.23; 2 Jno. 9." “They begin by opposing Jehovah, and 
end with the systéme de la nature” (Joh. v. Miiller). Neither: 
do they succeed, finally, who, like Herder formerly, would 
separate the eternal Son, idealistically understood, from Jesus 
the Son of man; against which Kleuker has well written : 
“We cannot see how it is possible to bestow upon Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, an honour which should not and may 


1 And that which Origen (de prince. 1, 2, 10) expressed as the only pos- 
sible trinitarian speculative knowledge of God—Pater non potest esse quis 
si filius non sit. 
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not be bestowed upon Him as the Son of man; since in truth 
neither this Son of man apart from the Son of God, nor the 
Son of God apart from the Son of man, has to us any subsist- 
ence.” We shall in the process of the discourse which we now 
enter upon find superabundant assurance of the inseparable 
unity of the Son of God and the Son ofman. Jesus the Son of 
man is no Saint, to whom we, like good Catholics, offer an invo- 
ceatory worship, distinguished from prayer; but God is manifest 
in that flesh which His eternal Son has assumed, and the same 
God who will not give His honour to another, nor His praise to 
graven images (Isa. xlii. 8), Aas in fact and indeed in giving all 
His works over as the Father to the Son given to Him all His 
honour likewise—and He will require it! He will make the 
enemies of His Son His footstool! 

Ver. 24. In this second “ Verily, verily, I say unto you”— 
out of which a third immediately afterwards springs—begins the 
strengthening confirmation of the lofty assertions to which the 
Son had given utterance, and the clear exhibition of the grounds 
upon which they rested. From ver. 30 onwards the testimony 
for the conviction of unbelief is made prominent; but now a 
demonstration is specifically promised in order to attract faith, 
the experimental evidence to be enjoyed internally now and ex- 
ternally hereafter. He who by faith gives to the Son, and so to 
the Father in the Son, His honour, experiences in the full sense, 
to his own salvation, the two greatest, all-comprehending and 
distinctive works of the Son :—the dead live in the full meaning 
of the word, having even now eternal life; and they come not 
into the judgment of condemnation, but ever stand in the judg- 
ment of the Son of man, in the full meaning of that word ; that is, 
under the judgment of His mercy and grace. 

Here could not have been substituted—He that beholdeth My 
works, For although the works of Christ, Matt. xi. 2, 5, even 
after the term of His manifestation in the flesh, are ever more 
and more wonderfully exhibited in the history of the world and 
of the church; and although once afterwards, ch. vi. 40, the see- 
ing of the Son stands for the recognition and acknowledgment of 
His personal dignity, it is nevertheless. true that with respect to 
the universal experience of believers from age to age, the hearing 
of His word is the great test and condition. All the words which 
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He spake, and which He has been pleased to transmit to us in 
such a manner that in reading we may hear them, and much 
more in hearing may read them, are one great word ; and every 
individual word which I truly accept may be to my faith an 
introduction to the whole fulness of His teaching. The &zodesv 
receives from the appended siorevew the pregnant sense of a 
genuine hearing in the obedience of faith—and such also is the 
meaning of of axovourres in ver. 25. “In this hearing begins 
man’s agency in his awakening (that is, susceptibility for 
awakening impression), in faith it ends,” says Fikenscher half 
truly ; for as it regards its ending with faith, it must never be 
forgotten that the faith which must mature towards finished 
fidelity never reaches its end below.! But it is observable that 
our Lord does not use here the customary riorevw ei¢ ewe, but 
instead thereof ra xéupauvri we. This is not to be merely re- 
solved into—He who believeth that I am sent of the Father (ch. 
xvi. 27, 28, xvii. 8), in my Mission, in God as having sent Me, 
—but it once more brings into high prominence the complete 
oneness between the Father and the Son, just as His final words 
to the Jews declare it, ch. xii.44;— He that believeth in Me, 
believeth not on Me (as a man, independent of and another than 
God), but on the Father in Me. Finally, it is in the utmost 
condescension that the Father Himself, to be believed in Christ, 
is placed in the dative, just as a man might be worthy to be 
believed ; for this is the majesty at once and the grace of the 
testimony of God, that it is victoriously convincing, and yet 
ranks itself only as if it were the highest of human testimonies. 
See and mark attentively in relation to this, 1 Jno. v. 9, 10. 
Here also, as in that chapter-vers. 11-13, follows the assured 
inward witness confirming and sealing the faith which is put 
forth ; the mighty power of God in the bestowment of a new 
life, which is itself a resurrection (Eph. i. 19, 20), yea, the true 
and complete resurrection of man dead in sins; whereas, with- 
out this internal principle and beginning of life, the bodily 
resurrection itself will but reveal and consummate the work of 


1 With all honour to the word of the Apostle, 2 Tim. iv. 7 (which, 
however, plainly hangs on ver. 6, and is not for our imitation), the 
truth remains as we have set it forth on Lu. xviii. 8, in the fourth volume 
of this work. 
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death. The éyew Cay aiaviov, without the article, already ap- 
proaches the idea of ver. 26. 

But what shall we say of the not coming into judgment? 
We have already in a preparatory way of explanation given our 
acceptation of the word. We might by various philological 
means extract its meaning, not, however, without leaving some 
kind of zpsosg remaining even for believers. Many have laid 
stress upon the épyeodus ¢ic, with allusion to the prayer against 
temptation :—he comes not so deeply into condemnation as to 
remain in it, and nomore to come out. Thisis the most artificial 
method, and quite inconsistent with the analogy of Scripture and 
scriptural language. For the whole expression is ordered with 
reference to human notions, as referring to the coming before a 
tribunal where first the decision is made between right and wrong. 
Thus Deut. xxv. 1 (xpootAdwow cig xp.), Job ix. 82 (Zrdwpey 
owobvjrccdov.) Ifit be said that we shall indeed all stand before the 
judgment-seat for the revelation of our character (2 Cor. v. 10), 
but that this is not a coming into judgment, since the decision is 
not then first judicially made, but the ancient absolution only con- 
firmed and rendered final;—then we can only reply that the phra- 
seology here is directly opposed to this sense, and that the same 
might be said of the damned, since the condemnation already 
passed upon their unbelief, chap. iii. 18, is no more than con- 
firmed and consummated. We would express the meaning thus: 
—He cometh not any more, any further, into any other judgment 
than that merciful judgment of the word and Spirit upon his sin, 
under which he has already placed himself in hearing and be- 
lieving the truth. Ver. 30. That is quite in harmony with the 
matter itself; and, thus exhibited, we may found upon it the 
simple assumption that the Lord now as in chap. iii. 17, 18 
takes zpiois from the comprehensive idea of it given in ver. 22, 
and uses it in a more restricted sense (Hrasmus: in condemna- 
tionem). And this more restricted sense of the same phrase 
occurs throughout the earlier Scriptures in those passages 
which speak of the being brought to judgment, with guilt pre- 
supposed and doom ere he instance In DBD] NINN 
Ps. exliii. 2 (w7 sictddys), In? Eccles. xi. 9, “although in 
Eccles. xii. 14 it passes over into the more srl signification 
again. Thus the words coincide most impressively with the 
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epexegesis which follows: —Because he hath life through believing 
he cometh naturally no more into that condemnation of death, in 
which he lay, and from which he hath been drawn forth.’ The 
present gpyeres (which Nonnus has diluted into /Zerus), with its 
fulness of promise and encouragement, is followed by the ampler 
weraBéByxer, which must not be perverted into the future - 
transtet of the Vulgate, but is no less than the full and pregnant 
perfect, as we find it again in 1 John iii. 14. Itis the transition 
to the zai voy éer: of the following verse, and éévaro¢ obviously 
means ex vi oppositi that inward, spiritual death of the sinful 
soul, which is the true death in death, and without which the 
mere physical dying were no death at all. Chap. xi. 25, 26. 
When the one decisive step has been taken in faith, and the 
great transition effected (that step, however, as the Berlenb. Bib. 
remarks is not a leap), all the rest follows surely, with the resur- 
rection of life? These weraS<eRnxores are the true “Hebrews” 
—and this allusion to the mystical meaning of 2p we would 
rather accept with the child-like “triflers,” whom the Lord con- 
descends often thus to “trifle” with, than the allusio ad typum 
hujus rei, 7.¢., pascha which Grotius after Augustine maintains, 
or even Lampe’s reference to the ay between the two pieces in 
the nna ms. 

Ver. 25. Every believer at least, who looks at the connection 
with what has preceded, must—having himself passed from 
death unto life—apply a spiritual signification to these words also, 
and without hesitation regard them as describing an internal 
resurrection. But the expressions here used being so similar to 
those of vers. 28, 29, expositors have been much divided upon 
this point; and their divisions have made the exposition of this 
chapter one of the most fruitful in warnings that the history of 
exegesis furnishes. Men have rushed to both extremes with 
needless contention, simply because they will not understand the 
combination of the internal and external in the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost: and it is hard to say which is the more arbi- 


1 Wesley thinks it necessary to add—Unless he make shipwreck of the 
faith. But this is needless here, since in riorevwy the perseverance of faith 
unto the end is presupposed. 

2 Not vivificatio fidem antecedit ¢!), but ipse fides est transitio i.e. ac- 
ceptio vivificationis. 
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trary, to understand in ver. 25 only a bodily resurrection, or in 

vers. 28, 29 only the previous spiritual quickening of all believers. 

The latter seems the worse, but the former is bad enough. As- » 
suredly, in ver. 21, the Lord had spoken to the Jews with such 

plain reference to their Messiah-expectation, that they could not 
otherwise than understand Him of a bodily resurrection ;, but 
how can we suppose that He would speak continually of the 
External, without having in His thought the Internal which 
lies at its foundation, and which in everything external is either 
shadowed forth or plainly revealed; and how can we suppose 
that He would not lead His hearers in that direction? Even the 
Spirit in the prophets applies it thus (we find it so used in Isa. 
xxix. 18, xxxv. 5, 6, Ixi. 1, 2) ;* in Ezek. xxxvii. the resurrec- 
tion of Israel has this application ; and surely the Lord Himself 
would still more distinctively bring it into prominence. Again, 
as we cannot accept the great symbolical pledge in Ezek. xxxvii. 
as figuring something actual by something unreal, and which 
could not be literally possible; but must regard it as pointing 
to that real resurrection which is openly announced in Isa. xxvi. 
19, and Dan. xii. 2; so shall we find it here—The real and ex- 
ternal resurrection is not simply supposed in this most open testi- 
mony, but is further expressly announced in the subsequent 
declaration of vers. 28, 29. 

“Yea verily, I am He whom ye wait for, the Son of God, 
the Raiser of the dead—thus begins the Lord anew with His 
third Amen, Amen—but I have told you before, and now tell 
you again, that this quickening of the dead by the voice of My 
word begins now in the souls of believers; and that is the true 
Resurrection of life, without which there can be none in any 
future time.” We cannot understand how Olshausen can make 
good his assertion that “the formula épyeras dpc nal viv torsy 
cannot be used concerning spiritual resurrection, for this is sup- 
posed to be already effected and present;” it is as if he had never 
read the strictly analogous word of ch. iv. 23. Yet all the 
quickening, and all the life of the few who believed in Jesus at 
that time, was indeed only the faint beginning, it was scarcely 


1 And it could not be otherwise, compare our observations upon Matt. 
“1. Vols if, 
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indeed the bursting germ of that full power of life which only 
after Pentecost came and still comes into the death of all the 
world, Jews and Gentiles alike (Eph. ii. 1; Ps. cxv. 8). The 
article in of vexpoi attaches itself immediately to the previous 
Tov buverov; indeed all the expressions here are significantly 
chosen differently from ver. 28. There is even some meaning 
in the fact that here it is the voice of the Son of God which is 
made emphatically prominent, while there in connection with 
this it is the voice of the Son of man appearing for final judg- 
ment; for it is only faith that can now discern the voice of the 
Son of God who calleth. But more important, and indeed de- 
cisive, is the zai of &xovcavres which is added; for this brings 
out that actual limitation and election which was dimly expressed 
in ov¢ 6éA¢s, that election which depends upon faith. (Almost 
as if it had been said instead—os éAovreg comp. ver. 40.) To 
understand this as a mere corroborating repetition—And as, 
even as soon as, they hear, they shall all live’—is altogether in- 
appropriate. Baumgarten-Crusius remarks here very acutely 
and correctly that it is not ze! axovourrec, the article interven- 
ing takes out a certain number of those who hear, those namely 
who hear aright; so that the &xovdew has a different meaning in 
the two clauses—the voice is heard by all, some among them 
accept and yield to its call. Zits was prepared for by azodav 
xak riorevov, ver. 24, and in ch. x. 26, 27, we find the same 
saying in the same sense. The révre¢ of ver. 28 afterwards is 
something very different from this. That the Adyosg is now 
called a Qwv4 is not the least bar to our understanding the pas- 
sage of a spiritual resurrection, although Olshausen strangely 
maintains that it should be: for Qav7 is essentially distinguished 
from Adyos, and is here, as ver. 29 shows, no other than the 
creating voice which calls the dead to life! Does not gav” be- 
long necessarily to the figure so-called (rather most absolute 
reality), according to which the quickening of believers is termed 
a resurrection? Is not the Lord’s word at least, when He calls 
us into life, an awakening voice, the cry of omnipotent creation 


1 Grotius Lt illi, simul atque audierint, vivent, ne quis audientes a 
non audientibus putet distingui! Or as others: So suddenly do the dead 
arise, that quickened in the twinkling of an eye, they may be said to hear 
the voice] 
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to the inner man, lying in his death? (Eph. v.14.) Olshausen 
artificially supplies—o/ &xobcuvres, scil. rov Adyor, those who 
earlier in their life-time had heard, and thus are prepared and 
capable of recognising the Qwy7; and in harmony with this in- 
terpretation understands the zai ydv éori, with many others, of 
a first resurrection of believers already beginning when Christ 
appeared, and since secretly going on. But however true and 
harmonious with Scripture this first resurrection may be, the 
Lord is not speaking now publicly of such a mystery; a mystery 
so essentially different from the expected resurrection of Israel 
in the Messiah’s reign: He cannot be supposed to have had 
allusion to that, and His hearers could not have so understood 
His reign. The first resurrection includes, on the one hand, 
according to Matt. xxvii. 52, some who had never heard the 
word of Christ in life; and, on the other hand, not all who were 
His believing people. But the expressions here used are inap- 
plicable in either case. Finally, we cannot admit any reference 
in these words to those preliminary, individual resurrections, 
which took place as signs of the time that was coming. Ver. 
21 did in some degree connect itself with them, and the raévreg 
of ver. 28 points back to them again by way of contrast; but 
here between the two the of vexpoi stands prominently first,— 
not individual dead, surely, but all who were constrained out- 
wardly to hear the voice, though only a few would rightly and 
inwardly hear. The Lord appeals to this hearing and willing, 
which are followed by the internal experimental evidence of the 
true resurrection; and He further calls in order to produce 
them; and this is the kernel of His whole testimony—He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear! All who suffer themselves to 
hear the awakening voice, shall live: this future now taking the 
place of the ge and weraBeBnxéves is a necessary complement 
of the sense, since the life received by believers at the outset is 
to go on progressively even to the consummate Cjcovras of the 
bodily resurrection also unto life—which is not to be excluded 
here as the ultimate goal. But. what this Zw7 in its ground and 
principle really is, we learn from the following verse, which is 
strictly connected with this :—the life in God and from God 
communicated by the Son. 

Ver. 26. With God is the fountain of life, o%n 71pm, Ps. xxxvi. 
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10; Jer. ii. 138. He hath life é éaur@ and ag eavrov. ‘This 
His Aseitas, Adroovciax, which is necessarily implied in the idea 
of God, is not so much asserted here as presupposed in the 
womep, in order to tell us, that He communicates this His life 
through the Son, who like the Father is the independent foun- 
tain of life for us. Not as if we were obliged to translate simply 
—wnv, that is, the vivifying power, though the clause tends 
also to that in its connection. It would not be proper here, as 
in the following sentence, to say—éovoiay Cwijg ¢ dwxe, for the life 
of God is in itself already a vivifying power (éZovaia Cworyoveiv, as 
Theophylact says), and it should be carefully emphasized that 
the Son like the Father hath life é eavrg@, is Himself the life. 
(Ch. i. 4, xi. 25; 1 Jno. v. 20.) Notwithstanding, He hath 
not as the Son life &g@ éxvrod like the Father, but from the 
Father; this trinitarian relation ad intra is an immoveable 
boundary of definition in the well-measured words. ‘O viog 
is here as everywhere the Son of God and the Son of man in 
the inseparable unity of both natures, and the gdwz¢ resolves 
itself into a twofold sense :—it applies to the eternal Son before 
time was, and He thereby most expressly declares Himself to be 
the Firstborn before every creature, inasmuch as the creature 
can have life only éy 4e@; and as it respects the Son of man it is 
a yet more proper giving, as we find in Matt. xxvii. 18, but 
that was only rendered possible by His being the Son of God. 
The solution of the apparent contradiction between édwxey and 
év éceuT@ is to be sought in the incomprehensible mystery of the 
Father and the Son: we shall not pause, however, to dwell 
upon that, but proceed with the discourse, which now passes 
over to our humanity, and speaks words pertaining to man’s 
salvation. 

Ver. 27. In this verse is finally summed up all that the Lord 
might say concerning the two great works:of God, Quickening 
and Judging, in the strict oneness of their twofold character. 
The words are simple and plain for the first investigation of a 
rightly disposed mind, but they involve the whole unfathomable 
depth of the connection and relation between those two Divine 
works from the Creation to the final Judgment, as they proceed 
ever in and by the Son. Their entire consummation alone will 
bring us to an adequate knowledge of their true harmony; now 
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we can only study them in a very rudimentary way. Christ 
gives life as the eternal Son of God, and He was from the be- 
ginning of things the principle and source of life to all creatures; 
but He judgeth as the Son of man, that is the end of God’s 
dealings with fallen man upon earth. It is clear from the an- 
tithesis with ver. 26, that this most strikingly significant drs 
viog cvOpwrov tors’ without any article is designed to make 
emphatic His humanity. Allowing that the expression may 
contain a reference to Dan. vii. 13, 14, we must assume that 
there also WX 72 is used with especial sh his to His mediatorial 
oneness with humanity, and there is no reason for understanding 
here—“ because He is the Messiah.” ‘This, in such a connec- 
tion, would be a meaningless addition, instead of that very deep 
thought which is in the expression, though short-sighted ex- 
positors too often pass it over. Von Meyer’s note deserves 
respectful consideration: “because man should be judged by 
his fellow, by the most gracious and the meekest man, by man 
who hath borne the sins of mankind, and can have compassion 
upon his brethren—so that it is Mercy itself which judgeth.” 
This is, verily, the judgment of the Son of Man! He has Him- 
self fought, if not with sin in Himself, yet with the sin of the 
world, and conquered; He knows by the experience of His own 
infirmity in the flesh, the precise boundary line between that 
which is inseparable from humanity and sinless, and that which 
is truly guilt; He hath exercised the most perfect compassion 
towards His brethren, the members of His own body, before the 
judgment and in order to turn away its sentence ; and when the 
last judgment comes He will consummate that mercy in His 
believing people, by that final forgiveness without which even 
then not one of them could stand. He will then be a merciful 
and gracious Judge to His own, towards all whom He can re- 
cognise in that character. But he to whom this normal and 
central Man, in whom all the history of mankind is representatively 
summed up, can then judicially say— I know thee not, because 
thou wouldst never know Me,” will be with that purest justice 


-1 On the incorrect reference of this to ver. 28, see Liicke S. 1, 62, 
and Lampe ad h. 1. Comp. also Brickner on de Wette at this passage 
who allows force to the omission of the article, but then forgets it in a 
weak and superficial interpretation. 
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which love will still and ever retain, condemned.’ A Son of man 
the Judge of all the world, as God! This is the offence of 
blinded minds; but the Lord’s words go forth to prevent it— 
Rejoice ye rather that the Father hath committed to His Son 
as the Son of man the judgment of you all! 

This utterance reaches forward even to the great day when 
the zpiow sosiv will be finally accomplished; but ver. 30 will 
teach us that, if we would then stand before this Son of man 
with acceptance, we must submit ourselves to His merciful 
judgment even now in this present time. All who believe, 
hearing now His voice, know in their own experience that the 
Son of God giveth eternal life, and that the Son of man com- 
passionately judgeth—“ I condemn thee not;” and both combine 
in the beginning to give assurance which the glorious future 
will confirm :—“ A very different doom awaits the unbeliever!” 

Vers. 28, 29. “ Then did the Jews marvel at this unheard of 
doctrine, and even the Scribes and Pharisees appeared to be 
hurried away by the overpowering current of His words, for- 
getting for a while their hatred and their scorn, and standing in 
amazement.” 'Teschendorff. But He seizes upon this their aston- 
ishment, and goes on to utter that sublime and serene fay davwc- 
Cere which was yet more wonderful than what He had said be- 
fore. Todo naturally means what had just been said :—Marvel 
not at this merely, rather believe, and thus experience unto salva- 
tion how I, the Son, as Son of man, judge, and give from God the 
life of God; for every man who abides till that day in unbelieving 
amazement, who hath been offended in Me, will then be con- 
strained to experience that I have testified the truth. Few 
among you now hear My voice aright ; but then shall all, those 
too who have been long in their graves (what, and wheresoever 
their graves unknown to man may be), be compelled to hear it ! 
And then shall be the final and eternal decision, when all come 
forth and are revealed. Then shall there be to believers a judg 
ment also unto life, to unbelievers a new life unto judgment 


1 Being Himself the principle of life in humanity, He can in the 
most perfect manner distinguish between men who are quickened to’ 
eternal life, and those who are fallen into death. So Lange very truly, 
but not sufficingly—the idea of judgment which it indicates being too 
restricted. 
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The unbelievers shall be awakened, but not to the life of the Son 
of God; judged, but not with that merciful judgment of the Son of 
man which had been offered in vain before. And then shall there 
be the voice heard—Come forth ! as it was prophetically heard at 
the grave of Lazarus. The Lord refers almost literally to Dan. 
xil. 2; but He extends, in répre¢, what there more immediately 
points by O°3 to a first resurrection, into a universality of final 
resurrection. For avéoracis Cw7¢ compare also dvdoraois cis 
Gagv, 2 Mace. vii. 14. It is indeed true that He mentions the 
works first of all as judicial signs of faith or unbelief, and so far 
those who have done good are those who have persisted in faith 
and in the new life thereby received; those who have done evil 
are those who have persisted in unbelief or relapsed into it. But 
as the Lord Himself, in Matt. xxv. (see our exposition, Vol. iii.) 
teaches us, and so also the rest of Scripture, that there will be 
some who had never learned to know the name and person of 
the Lord Jesus (although they experienced in themselves the 
distinctive energy of the Logos), we are led to a profounder con- 
sideration of the reason why the Lord here, as in Rev. xx. 12, 
13, mentions the works instead of faith or unbelief. If those 
who had been partakers of a first resurrection already enjoyed 
the restoration also of physical life, so, on the other hand, the 
heathens, mercifully accepted, receive by the first immediate 
voice of the Lord which they now hear, the full life of the inner 
man :—the resurrection itself is their regeneration, just as to those 
who will be found alive and not come forth from their graves, their 
change will bea resurrection. Thus does the sacred word, even 
where it is not speaking directly of these and such like mysteries, 
yet leave room for them, if we collect together in one all that is 
afterwards said. Thus it may be understood how, in this special 
sense, the resurrection is to many a resurrection of life,—to 


1 We do not too literally understand here a consciously developed 
faith or unbelief in His person! My critic, Miinchmeyer, who terms 
this position a false one, has entirely misunderstood me, for I do not by 
any means deny the value of works only as a proof of the internal 
state. That, nevertheless, the performance of good works ‘‘is depen- 
dent upon faith in the Redeemer,” even where His word has not been 
received, Schleiermacher has rightly perceived, however otherwise erroneous 
his view of the last judgment may be. S. 360, 361 of his Homilies on St 
John. 

VOL. V. H 
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convict and put toshame those to whom life was once offered in 
vain, and to whom the resurrection is now of damnation alone. 
Against Schleiermacher’s trifling remark—we cannot, in the face 
of the solemn Scripture, find any better word for it—that there 
cannot be a resurrection into eternal death, since all condition of 
unbelief must pass away for ever, and that the resurrection, asthe ~ 
great severance, is not yet the full accomplishment of all God’s 
will, every man, however much he may desire an Apocatastasis 
eternally proceeding, or accomplished at the last day, may find 
his defence in Matt. xxv. 46, and the current of the whole Scrip- 
ture. The Lord does indeed mean in opposito a resurrection of 
death, but He does not expressly so term it, partly because such 
an 0&b~wpov would savour too much of the bitterness of contempt 
in the lips of Him whose love is now bent only on winning all, 
and is therefore withheld ; partly because in the whole circle of | 
the ideas of this discourse life and judgment are uniformly anti- 
thetical.’ 

Ver. 30. Here begins the second part of this discourse. After 
the Lord has, consistently with His own dignity, vindicated Him- 
self, though by only stronger and stronger assertion of His Divine 
works, He now proceeds, in a certain sense, to give evidence. It 
is not so much, however, evidence, as a reproof of their unbelief 
appended to it, their unbelief being condemned by the collected 
body of witnesses in their progression and unity; just as the 
self-evidencing works were previously held forth for their con- 
demnation, which thus themselves in reality coincide with the 
testimonies. For in Divine things there is for man no other 
evidence for conviction than this cheyyos rpayucrov for the 
opening of the eye of faith. We shall see that the several testi- 
monies to which the Lord appeals are esteemed by Him to be 
but one connected testimony of the Father, and that in conjunc- 
tion with His own self-testimony. 

Wesee this at nce when our Lord, at the outset of the proving 
part of His discourse (as it is improperly called), only repeats 
this first assertion at ver. 19. We may exhibit the arrangement 
of thought thus :—as He has hitherto defended the first matter | 


1 As also the Jews distinguish between ™n> and 277, see Buxt. lex. 
Rabb. p. 745. 
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of accusation, the radra roi» ty caBBdre, the Avew ro 
oh BRuror, His epyaéCeodaus, and that only by the Agyesp, 
which is repeated against the second greater accusation, that 
He was the Son of God—so He now defends this Aéryeus itself 
specifically, in still continuing it, now however placing His 
Aoyog in conjunction with every Adyos of the Father, which the 
Jews had already received (ver. 38). He has hitherto spoken 
of the Son, the Son of man standing before them, in the third 
person (with the exception of ver. 24, in connection with that 
most central Aéyw viv); He now begins and continues to give 
full prominence to the first person of His xéya. Thus He re- 
peats, first of all, in ver. 30, the declaration from which He set 
out in ver. 19. But this ed ovdéy now more distinctly em- 
braces all that has preceded, from the Sabbath-work which they 
had blamed to the judgment of the last day; He retires back again, 
as it were appeasingly after the great declaration of vers. 28, 29, 
to the position of subordination to the Father, and connects 
directly His now proceeding word and judgment with His final 
judicial utterances. As I do nothing of Myself, so also I speak 
nothing of Myself—that is the progress of the thought. But He 
terms His speaking to the world a judging, in immediate con- 
junction with the final judgment just mentioned (comp. after- 
wards ch. viii. 25, 26); and thereby declares two things, confir- 
matory of our previous exposition of the comprehensive and 
frequent xzpiois—not only that the judgment of unbelievers 
already begins in His spoken word (ch. xii. 48), but also that 
believers are similarly required to submit their sins to the pre- 
sent judgment of His merciful word. Before it was—What I 
see, 1 do; now it is—As I hear, I judge and speak. That is—I 
hear of the Father, consequently always aright; consequently 
My judgment is always right, always just, yea it is the only 
unerringly sure judgment of Divine truth, which is revealed in 
My person to mankind. Let it be cepeantional that in Isa. xi. 
3, 4, this judging i in righteousness is exhibited as the first great 
oie work of the aia Messiah. It is there negatively de- 
clared that He shall not see and hear after the manner of men,’ 


1 Since the most upright judge, not being omniscient, can only judge 
according to what he hears and sees in the most unprejudiced manner 
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and that is one and the same with this positive assertion that 
He hears rightly from the Father. And here rises to us, when 
we view it more generally, another twofold distinction :—“ If 
I judge you, your sin, your unbelief, the pride of your hearts 
(as then was to be the case), I judge you justly ; if I arrogate 
to Myself the authority for this, that I am the Son, the Saviour, © 
and Judge of mankind, I do not unjustly appropriate anything 
to Myself. For the Father Himself in Me commands Me, in My 
inmost being, to declare to all the world that Iam He.” This 
is in sublime analogy with the humble appeal of the Apostles to 
what the Lord and His Spirit had shown and testified to them, 
Acts iv. 19, 20, Comp. John viii. 55. 

This might have been enough. But the Lord yet more deeply 
and graciously condescends to us, when He goes on to add—be- 
cause I seek not Mine own will, but the will of Him who hath sent 
Me! (xarpés is probably not the right reading). This sinless- 
ness, this pure freedom from self, this living, moving, and having 
His being in the love of God (vers. 41, 42) as the fulfilling of 
the law, may and should be seen from without by the world; 
these are His gpya in the highest sense of the word, wherein, 
through the unity of His entire sacred action and life, all His 
individual wonderful works attest their divinity. As He did no 
sin, so was there no deceit found in His mouth—this is the great 
conclusion which He sets before us here, as in ch. viii. 46; 
though the Rationalists down to our own day have never under- 
stood it. He asserts here, as in ch. viii. 28, 29, His perfect sin- 
lessness, and appeals to that as evidence, that in this inseparable 
unity of His whole Person, as He stands before us judging all 
alike, all His miracles are attested to be Divine works, and the 
sum of His declarations concerning Himself and us, d/asov and 
aArnbés. For ewapria as sin and as error is essentially one. Sin 
is the acting from self, error and lie the speaking from self, in 
opposition to God; and as the Son with perfect owodéAnass 
seeketh nothing but the Father’s will, that is, only lives for its 
fulfilment (a condescending expression in antithesis with our- 


possible. And the hearing is placed distinctively before the xpivew xar’ — 
ébiv (John vii. 24) in rpoowrormpbig (which does not befit blind justice). 
The Lord, however, needs not first to question and examine men, for He 
hath heard all before of the Father. 
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selves)—how could He speak any other than the pure truth of 
God?? 

Ver. 31. Teschendorff here interjects the interruption of a 
contradicting —“Thou bearest witness of Thyself!” (of what value 
is that?) and there is nothing inappropriate in the supposition. 
It is possible, though not probable, that the testimony which the 
Evangelist gives as one was occasionally interrupted, and thus 
broken up into parts; it isnot probable, for the Evangelist else- 
where is accustomed to insert the interrupting rejoinders. It is 
too universallly recognised that within the circle of fallible and 
selfish humanity a man’s own testimony in his own affairs is of 
no ayail, to render any resort to the Talmud or other learned 
source necessary. But Tholuck quotes the Rabbinical 07x px 
joxy *B Sy 1p83—Liicke, with others, Pomponius de testibus— 
nullus idoneus testis in re sua intelligitur, in connection with 
which the notes to a certain song involuntarily occur to my 
mind.” Such an allegation against His testimony the Lord 
might have answered in two ways :—by vindicating His true and 
holy self in distinction from self as applied to us (as ch. viii. 
14); or, as here, by speaking more accommodatingly, and in the 
spirit of the allegation—“ Jf J, in the sense in which ye understand 
it, testified of Myself, then would My testimony be indeed 
unworthy of credit. But such a solum ’Eya is, as I have 
said, in My case impossible.” This is the immediate result 
of taking vers. 19 and 30 together, as those who heard must 
have felt. 

Ver. 32. But another! It is a melancholy exhibition of the 
superficiality of much of the exposition both of ancient and 
modern times, that this most sublime “AAAos, in which the 
Lord distinguishes Himself from the Father without prejudice 
to their essential Oneness, just as in chap. xiv. 16 He distin- 
guishes the Holy Ghost, has been so generally misapprehended. 
Assuredly the discourse does not in this disjointed way introduce 
something quite new, the explanation of which we should have 
to seek in the sequel, but it keeps still its relation to what had 


1 Wimmer also, in the Stud. und Kriv. 1845. i. 118, thus rightly under- 
stands the passage. 
2 Wandsbecker Bote, third part, at the beginning. 
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been said before, with a design to confirm it ; and from what had 
preceded it must necessarily follow that this @AAog must be the 
éxelvog of ver. 19, now set in opposition to the hypothetical false 
"Ey#. Another in the distinction of persons, and yet not another 
as He who ever worketh and testifieth in the Son Himself’; just _ 
| as the vids &vdpdrov is ever one with the eternal Son of God. 
‘ How could the Son, indeed, after all that He had testified and 
declared concerning Himself, receive witness from another, from 
an actual man, ver. 84? As it regards the formula whos toriy 
we may compare those strictly similar in chap. vill. 50, 54, 
and so also ver. 18 of the same chapter. The present in 6 
waprupay and waprupel of itself forbids us to interpret it of the 
Baptist, who is introduced in ver. 85 with jy.1 In the zai 
oid appears again once more the self-consciousness of Him 
who alone had heard and seen the Father, the stamp of which 
in word and work of itself exhibits this testimony of the Father 
xeph avrod as also a testimony 6s avrov. He whois repelled by 
the supposition that zal oida, ors aAnbas torw 7 woeprupice avrod 
are the words of the Son in relation to the Father, should com- 
pare chap. ili. 33, vii. 28, viii. 26, 55, before he decides to reject 
it. God is the true God emphatically, the Son, in whom He is, 
liveth, and beareth witness, knoweth Him to be such imme- 
diately—and in a manner quite different from man’s knowledge 
that God cannot lie. 

Ver. 33. The Jews as vadpol rai¢ axoui¢ might indeed, as 
they would understand the éy# of an individual man like them- 
selves, so also pervert this @AAog into another man in the ordi- 
nary sense, and consequently, as he was most. likely to occur to 
their minds, understand it of John the Baptist. The Lord had 
foreseen this, and He would by it awaken their conscience, for the 
testimony of John was also a true testimony of the Father ; 
afterwards making that lead the way to a higher and more imme- 
diate testimony. So that Teschendorff’s interpolation is once 
more not amiss—“ Ah, thou meanest John the Baptist, who, 
they say, testified concerning Thee!” The Lord hereupon 


1 Jt is well known, however, that Chrys. Theophyl. Euthym. Nonnus 
(who has @aaos dévjp), Erasmus, etc., understand it of the Baptist: Grotius 
called it facillimum (!)—while men like Hess echo it, and de Wette and 
Baumgarten-Crusius maintain it vigorously. 
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answers not sinply—I mean not him ; but—“ Not him as a man, 
and not him alone!” For we must now assert, what almost all 
expositors fail to discern, that all which follows is no more than a 
development of the previous declaration—7 waprupia, Iv 6 rary p 
wopropel reps gwod; that is, that the Lord now points out the 
three testimonies, the Baptist’s, that of the works, and that of 
Scripture, as one consistent and concerted testimony of God. 
Here there is a most significantly developed gradation. When 
the Father would send forth His Son, He gave His testimony by 
the Forerunner whom He sent; whose finger, pointed to Jesus, 
concentrated in itself, and finally closed, the entire Old Testament 
reference to Christ as contained in the preaching of repentance 
in the law, and in the announcement of the kingdom in the pro- 
phets. But this testimony appealed for its own value to the 
mighty demonstration of the Fulfiller who came after him who 
gave it. Now testifies in the middle place the Father Himself 
(ver. 37) ; that is, He testifies most directly by the works of the 
Son, who for us utters His voice and reveals His shape, as it 
never else was seen or heard ; thus the word of John is essentially 
confirmed by Christ, and the word of the last Prophet, as well 
as of all who preceded him, becomes a BeBasdrepos Adyos for our 
éyojev, through the coming of Him whose coming was foretold. 
(2 Pet. i. 19.). And then, finally, the entire Old Testament 
Scriptures (to which the new and apostolical were added to this 
end) become illustrated in this light, and glorified into the third 
and last testimony, to which alone, even after the manifestation 
and works of the Son, unbelief can be referred through all the 
ages of time. Not as if it could be in itself a greater witness be- 
sides and above the Son Himself; but for our conviction—and 
thus according to the essential idea of the word—the originally 
given and abiding testimony of the ancient Scriptures is actually 
the greatest. For, it is only in the right understanding of them, 
in the comparison of Him who stands before us quickening and 
judging us and the world, with Him ov éypae Mato7e xa os 
apopjras (ch. i. 46), that the works of the Son become under- 
stood and appreciated, so that our edpyxzapev may follow.’ Such 


_ 1 §o that this is the reason why Schleiermacher, rejecting the Old Tes- 
_ tament, can never find anywhere the true Christ. 
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is the progression of the three witnesses, according to which vers. 
33 and 38 appear to be no other than a reproving reference and 
appeal—“ Ye sent unto John, and yet believed him not ;— Ye 
see and hear Me, and-in Me the Father, but ye believe not; but 
then in ver. 39 arises the exhortation and direction—Now search 
into the Scriptures better than you have hitherto done, and with 
this one declaration alone can I dismiss you!” Thus much pre- 
paratorily upon the wide-spread controversy between the Indica- - 
tive and the Imperative in this passage. 

In this second part the reproving vweis, taken from the Aéyw 
viv, is placed in sharply defined antithesis with the éy#, for the 
judicial detection of their unbelief. “Ye manifested, and indeed 
possessed, when John came, the beginning of faith ; and acknow- 
ledgment of the solemn truth of his plain words—though he 
wrought no miracle'—was extorted from you.” We know with 
what convincing power our Lord elsewhere laid this fact upon 
their consciences—see our exposition of Matt. xii. Vol. ii. “ Even 
ye Pharisees desired to hear him, as did Herod when he was in 
prison ; ye sent unto him with a certain measure of confidence 
in him, to ask that man if he was himself the Messiah. But 
when his answer came which pointed to Me, it was not accord- 
ing to your mind, because ye would not come to Me; and then 
was the unbelief of your hearts made manifest. He bare witness 
to the truth (Grotius: modeste dictum, non mihi), that is, he 
confessed and denied not (chap. i. 20), he humbly declared what 
was the truth, that he was not the Messiah, and pointed to Me, 
coming after him.” Thus the Lord, on the other side, confirms 
and approves the word of His minister and forerunner, respond- 
ing with eye eis to his obrog éovs. The Lord is not here re- 
minding the members of that mission to John of any single 
testimony, personally pointing out Jesus, which they had sup- 
pressed because of the people (as Lange thinks) ; it is not of any 
other record not preserved that He here speaks, but of that 
testimony which we read in St John, and which they had indeed 


1 “ God did not give John miracles to work, in order that no man might 
say—John wrought miracles as well as He! How can we decide? The 
Jews would have had more difficulty in distinguishing between Christ and 
John—it would ever have been a cause of confusion to them.” Berlenb. 
Bibel. 
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suppressed before Himself and the people alike, by not believ- 
ing it. 

Ver. 34. The correct reading is undoubtedly é&dpéxov, and 
this singular of itself points to the true sénse in which we can 
understand our Saviour to repel the ordained testimony of him 
who witnessed of Christ that all men through Him might believe, 
chap. i. 7. Now, although on the one hand, it is not John who 

"can previously approve Jesus as a higher authority, but John him- 
self, who is first approved by all things that he spake of this man 
being found to be true (chap. x. 41)—yet, on the other hand, he 

_ was sent of God as the greatest prophet, and consequently his 

witness was as certainly the voice and word of God from heaven, 
as the voices at the Jordan and Mount Tabor. Our Lord’s 
meaning must be interpreted as an accommodation to their un- 
believing want of understanding. As they held Himself to bea 
mere man, so they denied the man of God in John; and, in the 
pure Rationalist style, might suppose that their mutual appeals 
were the result of a concerted and secret plan. It is against this 
that the word so keenly protests—“ J, the Son of God, receive 
not the testimony (with the article—the testimony, necessary to 
me as in ver. 31 I admitted to you) from John as from a man ;”? 
for, and now we quote Zeller, “ where is the ambassador of Cesar 
or King, who, instead of seeking his authentication directly 
from his own sovereign himself, would appeal to the testimony 
of the secretary to his embassy?” “If it were merely human 
testimony—though ye think so—I would either not mention it at 
all, or absolutely reject it; but I do mention it, and I do refer to 
it, consequently ye perceive that I appeal to it as the testimony 
of God, who also hath sent this man.” Ty waprupiay does not 
go back generally to ver. 31, as we have already said (Bruckner 

—which Ineeded)—but hangs directly upon ver. 32, and includes, 

as we pointed out, the words of the Baptist also under the testi- 
mony of the Father. The Lord begins anew to teach here that 
which Jsrael should long ago have known, and which the appeal 


1 AawBdvew is, indeed, here not merely—to allow the validity, to accept 
(as ch. iii. 11, $2), but to appropriate, seek out, allege, urge as evidence ; 
standing parallel with Cyreiv in ver. 44. But the expression ‘‘ grasp at” is 
too strong, for here as in ver. 41 we can only assign with propriety the 
softer meaning to our Lord. 
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afterwards to Scripture as the final testimony emphatically 
decides—that Divine testimonies are given through men, And 
as He now saith this that they might be saved, so also hath God 
the Father from age to age for our salvation’s sake condescend- 
ingly given His word to man by the instrumentality of man. 
First at the conclusion, ver. 36, do we perceive prominence given 
to r7y woprupiay; thus expressing the contrast between the tes- 
timony immediately given by the Father and that given mediately 
through John the Baptist. 

Ver. 35. The 7y' indicates that John’s course was now ful- 
filled, that he was in prison, if not actually put to death. But 
the article which must not be pretermitted in 6 Adyyos has a 
large signification as an attestation for John ; more particularly 
in this twofold sense. It places him in opposition to the true 
gag as a human instrument, a light being kindled in him for 
his own age; but it also points him out as the expected Fore- 
runner, who was to come, the Elias before the Messiah. And 
with this coincides the expression used concerning him, and 
which is almost literally that of Ecclus. xlviii. 1 concerning Elias : 
—aveorn KpoDATNS ws TDP, tol O AOYOS HdTOD WS hares ExalETO. 
Now, whether the Lord consciously and designedly referred to 
the words of Sirach’s son (and we have most undeniable proofs 
of such allusions to apocryphal passages in His discourses), or 
whether this was a current proverb concerning Elias in those 
days, does not affect the question at all: the thing remains the 
same, the reference is perfectly plain and obvious. We must, 
however, inquire into the meaning of xasdmevos xual Daivan, 
which are certainly not tautological. The zaseodas is obviously, 
as in Ecclus., intended of that fiery zeal which was the essential 
spirit of Elias (Lu. i. 17, ix. 55); and that in a twofold con- 
trast :—first, with the peaceful and mild beaming of light and 
truth in Christ; and then with the childish folly—afterwards 
alluded to—which desired only to take pleasure in the light, 
without being consumed by the zeal. But the Lord indicates 
a yet deeper meaning by the collocation of the two words :—that 
man generally, even a prophet (as the Apostles Lu. xii. 35), can 

1 Bengel, who assigns a later date to the embassy, strives to show that the 


#v places the Baptist in the past, because the Jews were weary of him, and 
he himself already obscured by the greater light of Jesus. 
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only give light by burning, like a lighted candle--until he is 
burnt out, and his mission upon earth ceases. Thus did the 
Baptist burn—brightly, but rapidly—he was upon the scene 
only xpo¢ dpav. God had placed him, as St Augustine says, 
upon the candlestick, “that men might, by his candle, seek the 
day’—but even this accommodation to their infirmity was in 
vain, and was the occasion of a fearful perversion. A man like 
this preacher of repentance was not sent to be rejoiced in, but for 
the awakening of Adry xara Oe6v; they, however, played with 
him as children play with the light that comes into the room ; 
they know not yet the use of the light, and only take pleasure in 
its lustre, without using it to light them to duty and earnest em- 
ployment. Although this implies an acknowledgment enforced 
from them that in him there was Qa, the truth, yet it was no 
more to them (as Luther's translation aptly expresses it) than a 
mere schein or brightness, which led them to stream into the 
desert without any spirit of obedience to the truth, without any 
actual repentance or faith, and stand or sit before him like their 
fathers before Ezekiel, see Ezek. xxxiii. 30-33. The first vpcic 
had made prominent the actual representatives and rulers of 
Israel; but the second one includes more especially the mass 
of the common people; and this word is at the. same time a 
proof (in opposition to Lange’s above-mentioned remark) that 
the Lord was speaking publicly here, and not before any tri- 
bunal. He could not thus have spoken before the greater or 
lesser Sanhedrim; but if He was comprehending together both 
rulers and people, He might impute to each party, as in vers. 
33 and 35, what the other had done. Just as in Matt. xvii. 12 
He imputes by toa 76éAnouv even Herod’s act to the entire 
people, see Vol. ii. . The 7dcAjoure is the language of sharp 
reproof and irony, and discloses preparatorily the secret principle 
of evil in their will, as it fully comes out in the od éAere of ver. 
40. Whatsoever they either will or will not, is alike contrary to 
the testimonies of God! The light shineth upon them in vain, 
and no fire from heaven can set them on fire! Lange and 
Bengel (and Cyril and Chrysostom of old) refer the wpog apay 
to the people’s will (ne voluntas quidem vestra fuit diuturna), 
but we hesitate to accept this: for we do not read that the people 
had abandoned John the Baptist before his retirement, nor is it 
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probable; and the capriciousness of individual runners to and 
fro,—of whom there were many, doubtless, who only paid heed to 
him zpo¢ dpav,—still less suits a discourse so general as this. We 
think the thought more striking, the declaration more convinc- 
ing, if we take it thus :—As long as this light burned and shone, 
ye were there to look at it—but now that he is gone, where is 
the fruit of repentance towards God, and of faith towards Me? 
If we ask, finally, what was the wyaaasaodqvecs in John which 
the Lord allows the people to have felt, the answer is obvious 
—They rejoiced to hear that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand and the Messiah come; everything else they passed over, 
and painted the Messiah to their own imaginations as they would 
desire to have Him. | 

Ver. 36. We have already shown in what sense preiZw is to be 
understood, and have now only to remark that it gives us to see 
the principle of the order of these three testimonies ; and hence 
that the testimony of the Scriptures must be relatively the 
greatest. For we can think of no other than a mere relative 
sense for us, when we narrowly examine the subject. Just as 
the works of the Son are in their foundation all alike great as the 
works of God, the first faint commencement of judging and 
quickening in the human heart being a power of God equally 
with the last things of the last great day, while yet for our dav- 
wuaCeuv they are developed as ever increasing we/Zove, greater and 
greater things are spoken of ;—so, while all true testimonies of 
God are equally great in themselves, they penetrate our unbelief 
with a gradation of energy—at first more and more direct and 
immediate, the strongest evidence is finally reached by falling 
back upon the written medium again. Christ as the Sun needed 
no longer the light of John, and then finally the prophetic- 
apostolic word (once more to cite 2 Pet. i. 19) shone with the 
brightest lustre of all, upon the dark places of unbelief. Too 
"Tacvvov instead of r7¢ waprupias rod lwcvvov (Vulg. Johanne— 
Erasm. testimonio Johannis) is a breviloquence which, though 
the philologist Winer counts it of no significance, has in it here 
something emphatic ; for not merely is the Lord’s ¢y#, but the 
Father Himself, thereby put in clear antithesis with the avOpwros, 
--although this man, so to speak, was himself absolutely nothing 
but a witness and a testimony. 
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We have made it already sufficiently plain to our readers 
that the works to which the Lord here appeals, cannot possibly? 
be merely signs and wonders in the narrow sense. The offence 
which the older orthodoxy has given to Rationalism through 
laying too great stress upon the evidence of miracles, must be 
cancelled by a deeper insight. Let the first part of this discourse 
be rightly understood, which, treating of the gpyosc, regards them 
only as the exciting, teaching symbols of His inward operation : 
even the wiysora and éoyare at the last day being only the final 
external manifestation of an internal resurrection and of an 
internal condemnation. Let it be observed that in ver. 24 He 
most distinctively points to the evidence of the experience of the 
inner man, and in ver. 30 only appeals to the holiness of His 
own life. Let the words spoken at the close of the Lord’s public 
life, John xii. 37, be well understood in their analogy with Ps. 
xcv. 9; and it will be seen that the wonders displayed before 
the eyes avail not unless the ears of the dead hear the voice of 
the great awakening call. We do not indeed by this disparage 
the miracles: they stand among His works, as in the Lord’s 
meaning here, so also in such passages as Matt. xi. 5, 21, 23. 
Acts ii. 22 gives them their full importance ; but when the Lord 
speaks in St John of His works, as here and chap. x. 36-38, 
xiv. 10-12, He regards the miracles only in their connection 
with His entire holy life and His whole faithful testimony (so 
Lampe—totus operum ejus nexus), independently of which con- 
nection the greatest portenta both in Scripture and the nature 
of the case are regarded as valueless. ‘In Christ, whose entire 
operation, in teaching and acting, consisted in the constant 
exhibitions of an immanent, ever-present Divinity, all activity is 
coincident with miracle: hence St John says simply épya.” 
(Beck, Einleitung. S. 189.) With this view alone will wa 
réAsiwow avr harmonize, spoken with the same fulness of 
meaning as in chap. iv. 34 and xvii. 4.7. All His éoya are one 
great gpyov, which proceeds onwards towards its consummation 
before our eyes in individual gpyoss. The Father hath given 


1 Although Olshausen and Storr, Flatt and Kuinoel, believe this ! 

2 For the explanation of this in the Schullehrerbibel of Brandt is very 
flat—that I should do all that is appointed to me, even on the Sabbath, 
whether ye will or not! 
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them to Him that He may do them, but at the same time it is 
the Father who doeth them in Him (chap. xiv. 10), and thus hath 
the Father, since His coming and work, ever borne witness 
to Him; there is no other more immediate self, no other exhi- 
bition of the Father than in the Son and His works—that is, 
His whole life and act, including His word, and in the peculiar 
light of that His own word, brightly shining and clearly speak- 
ing to all. This is our anticipatory exposition of the following 
verse. 

Vers. 37, 38. There are not wanting, indeed, expositors (they 
may be seen in Lampe) who interpolate here a fourth testimony, 
to which the mwewapripyxe referred—namely, the voice from 
heaven which bare witness to the Son at His baptism in the 
Jordan. We can only say that, on the one hand, this testimony, 
as pertaining only to the Son Himself, could not be appropriately 
numbered among the testimonies for others who should, through 
it, believe; and, further, as it only became known through the 
words of the Baptist,’ it is already included in the first of our 
three testimonies. We cannot by any means understand how 
the Lord could lay the stronger emphasis upon a transaction so 
mysterious as that which was seen and heard only by John 
and Himself,—after He had been appealing to the wonderful 
works which had been manifested to the world. And though in 
that testimony the voice of the Father was heard, yet was not 
His shape seen ; consequently we cannot think that the Lord, in 
speaking here to these Jews, would incorporate in His words 
His own secret reflections upon that mysterious assurance which 
He had Himself received from the Father—as in chap. 1. 51 we 
discerned such a secret reference in His words to the first 
disciples. It remains, that He is still speaking of the testimony 
of the works, that of the whole personal work of Jesus ; but now, 
precisely as at ver. 35, the blindness and deafness of the unbe- 
lieving Jews as it respects this testimony is most significantly 
and impressively described.? 


1 Since now no one believes that it took place in frequenti popuh 
confluxu. 

2 Zeller in the Monatsblatt arranges three witnesses, in another 
manner and apparently very ingenious, and with a typical application 
of the revelation at the baptism to the Father’s drawing to the Son— 
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Lange, following many of the Fathers,! discovers here an 
antithesis between jewopropyxe and waprupel, as if between the 
Old Testament and the New, and consequently supposes that the 
reference to the entire Old Testament Scriptures (“the Father 
doth not now begin His testimony concerning Me!”) begins 
already here in ver. 37 ; but in opposition to this we have only 
to remark that the wewapripyxe is strictly parallel with the 
gdaze. Nor are we to regard it directly as meaning “the 
immediate Divine testimony in the inmost soul of believers,” 
although the Lord presently afterwards goes on to lay bare the 
truth, that without this all other testimony would ever be in- 
effectual. He is most assuredly speaking here beforehand. of 
an objective testimony of the Father, and His meaning is—As 
I have already done many works, and spoken many words, in 
these the most immediate testimony of the Father hath been 
long with you, but ye have not yet heard or seen anything of 
it! And why? This is the right point in which to find the 
transition to the preparatory testimony of the Old Testament— 
Because ye have not received and appropriated that in faith, ye 
remain deaf and blind to Me! This thought is fully confirmed 
by ver 47. But why does the Lord speak here thus of the voice 
and the shape of God? This expression is, first of all, based 
upon the revelations of God in olden time, in which He either 
spake to the prophets, or appeared to them—such must have been 
the immediate impression which it would make upon Jewish ears. 
Ehdog adrod capdirecere we are not to regard as merely “ beheld 
a sight of Him,” but in the full meaning of Numb. xii. 8, x71 
and nin) nawon (LXX. & ides, ryv d0Fay zupiov €10¢), aS es- 
sentially and properly as the voice from Sinai, in connection 


(1) the testimony of His works, which the Father hath given to Him, 
(2) the testimony of the immediate voice of the Father, by which He 
calleth those who hear to His Son—Hear Him! and (8) the testimony 
of Scripture. But the testimony of the Baptist is here very improperly 
omitted: this was human and Divine, just as the prophetic Scripture is; 
and we may reasonably ask where the shape of the Father is in this 
interpretation, since it cannot of course be referred to the form of the 
dove. 

1 Cyril. Theophyl. Nonnus also makes prominent the prophetical Scrip- 
ture :—Qbeyyoutvors oropdresct beoyraooay Sid Qarav poprvolny Caovooy 
ad por Baln rope dear g. 
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with which there was no form visible to the people ; so that the 
two expressions taken together embrace the Law and the Pro- 
phets, as they were already united in the person of Moses. If 
we ask further, in what sense He could allege against the Jews 
that they had not heard and seen God like the Fathers, Moses 
and the Prophets, we are driven to a deeper interpretation by 
the paradox of these designedly mysterious words,—words which, 
like many others which our Lord uttered, were intended to 
arouse the conscience by baffling the understanding. First of 
all He would say to them :—“ Ye are not such as the believing 
men who received the former revelations, they would not and 
could not have been vouchsafed to you;”*? and then further :— 
“For, although ye have these voices and appearances of God 
in the Scripture as having been afforded also for you, yet ye 
have never understood them, never heard them or seen them 
aright!” For all external revelation of God avails nothing 
unless it is met by the susceptible hearing and seeing of 
man. If, finally, we meditate profoundly upon this marvellous 
word, we find another undertone of meaning in them. It is 
quite right to say that the Lord does not here deny, but rather 
affirm, the reality of the Qwy and of the cidog of God (else 
would the entire Old Testament be contradicted) ; yet we must 
remember further, that He is speaking properly of the voice and 
form of the rar7p «dros, and He finally does actually deny by 
the striking sérore that such ever did, or ever could exist for 
men, independently of Himself. Let ch. vi. 46 also be taken into 
the account—a parallel so exact.that we must necessarily inter- 
pret our passage according to its analogy, as well as that of the 
Prologue (ch. i. 18). He who appeared, and He who spake in 
the Old Covenant, was never the Father Himself, but always 
the self-same eternal Son who at last appeared in the flesh.— 


This is an axiom firmly established for all orthodox exposition of 


Scripture. Thus the saying of our Lord is so ordered that He 
does not declare with an indefinite generality, “ Ye know not 
God in any manner, have not seen Him or heard Him” (Klee), 
bat—Ye have neither understood generally all the former voices - 


! By which did He incidentally design their fables about the 4p ra? 
See afterwards on ch. xii. 28. 
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and revelations which have been transmitted to you; nor do ye 
now know that in all of them the same Son was heard and seen 
who now standeth in your midst. se would ye, and must ye 
know and understand Me, whose word and whose person is now 
the final avy of the Father, and His only possible ¢idog! The 
Father Himself speaketh with you, shows Himself to you in Me, 
as He never did before; but ye have ears, and hear not, eyes 
have ye, and see not! (Deut. xxix. 4), 

Why, finally, is this, and wherein does it lie? The last clause 
gives the solution. The word of the Father (now comprising 
both, for even His form would only speak to us) ye have not 
dwelling in you, or rather abiding ; it hath never laid hold upon 
you, id found firm lodgment in your hearts. (Xwpeiv éy vir, 
ch. viii. 37.) This Adyos adrov, rod rarpos is assuredly not 
an independently existing, other, first revelation in the con- 
science (against this eating of Adyog in Olshausen, Liicke 
rightly protests) ; but it is that one Word of the Father, ever 
tending from above and from without to the inner being of 
man, ever seeking a place and lodgment in his heart, the pro- 
foundest and most essential reality of which can be actually no 
other than the eternal Aéyog of St John’s prologue. But that 
is not now speculatively introduced by our Lord: He now 
rather refers by this Adyo¢ to that which He afterwards more 
directly designates as rag ypapas ; here marking the transition 
to the third and last testimony, the externally at least abiding 
form. Ye have the word of God,—that is, not the Father's 
immediate word, but as mediated by Me from the beginning in 
every voice and manifestation—in your books; but ye have it 
only external, and are like the deaf and blind (Isa. xxix. 11, 12, 
18); it has never laid hold upon your inmost souls. For ye 
show this, it is made manifest by this (an 67s for 6s0 as &ro- 
desxtixoy as Lu. vii. 47), that ye believe not on Him, whom the 
Father hath now sent, speaking in Him more loudly, and ap- 
pearing more plainly, than ever before. Yea, ye do not even 
believe rovr@—in the dative—as a Prophet, who testifieth of 


1 Miinchmeyer teaches me that grammatically ér: never could stand for 
a6. I know very well that formally it could not, but in its meaning it 
might; that is as od FR A on that account I expressly in- 
serted above. 

VOL. V I 
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God as His Father, and thus of Himself. Learn here, that in 
order to man’s believing the testimony of Jesus, a preparation 
is previously required :—among the covenant people of God 
through the Scriptures, among the heathen (though they are 
left out of the question in this discourse to the Jews) through - 
something analogous at least. But when this is wanting, and 
neither are the works of the Son seen nor His words heard, 
what remains but to refer back unbelief to the Scriptures, which 
are in their totality the word which fully corresponds to the reve- 
lation of God in the flesh ? 

Ver. 39. We read in Bengel—Brentius magni judicii inter- 
pretes esse ait, qui indicativum statuant; let me be permitted 
to add—majoris vero aio, qui tamen imperativum. Jor to take 
unexamined ancient ‘tradition or ecclesiastical translation is no ' 
magnum judicium ; but to find our way back to the right, in 
spite of a specious learned criticism, is something more than that 
criticism, it is a higher potentiality into which criticism must 
raise itself. The Peschito translates it in the imperative 182; so 
did Chrys., Augus., Theophyl., Euthym., accept the word, and 
generally most of the ancients, with Calvin, Beza, and Wetstein ; 
so also does Qlshausen, with Paulus, and Baumgarten-Crusius. 
Lange also, to my satisfaction, seemed to lean that way—“ hence 
He exhorts them, to go and study the ancient Scriptures more 
profoundly ;” though, alas, in his third volume, p. 598, he returns 
to a contradictory decision for the indicative. I myself, in the 
first edition of Vol. ii., followed in this track, until I came to 
study the passage more closely in St John himself. It does not 
affect the matter at all that the formula since &reoréAxars runs 
between simple indicatives, nor that drs doxeire and od dédere 
follow these words—when the subject. and its connection of 
thought demand something ‘different. And we have already 
prepared the way for the conviction that the whole context, taken 
in its completeness, demands the change. If the testimony of 
the Scriptures is actually the last and greatest, and if on that 
account the Lord now first refers to them; if, as we have seen, 
the unbelief of the Jews towards Jesus was fundamentally based 
upon their misunderstanding of those Scriptures, what could be 
more proper than the change and progression of the discourse 
into an imperat.ve? We cannot but expect from Him who now 
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speaks iva owdacs, that He would not dismiss them with nothing 
but reproaches, rather that He would send them away with ex- 
hortation and hope. It is to us as if He should say—Ye sent in 
vain to John, who sent you back to Me; I Myself stand before 
you, but ye know Me not; I now therefore send you back and 
refer you to your own Scriptures again! Did He not often do 
the same, requiring them to go and to read and learn how it was 
written? Would they not be constrained (as Hofmann, Schrift- 
beweis 1. 568 affirms) now first to investigate the Scriptures as 
they never had before, in order to find Him of whom they 
testify—actually to possess in them that which they thought they 
possessed ?+ 

Now let us go on to examine the word épeuvgp itself! Some 
one, whose name we have not noted, utters this warning :— 
Caveant sibi juvenes ab emphasi, quam multi, parum grace 
docti, in hoc verbo invenisse sibi visi sunt; and Deyling 
reckons this invenisse among the emphasibus jictis. Now we 
would not go with others to the opposite extreme (following 
Chrys. comp. Prov. ii. 4), and call it a “ thoroughly mining” 
word ; yet it is clear enough to all grace doctis that the expres- 
sion refers to an investigation of the grounds and internal part 
of things, that it is opposed to the superficial, and that it must 
here consequently refer to the xvedc« and not to the ypawue 
of the ypapas. We ask—Could there be imputed to the un- 
believing and blind Jews in any admissible sense of the term 
an épevvay ras ypapas?* Thoiuck after Cyril imposes a re- 
buking sense upon the word as if directed against their dxpiBem 
in the mere letter, and Teschendorff follows in the same track— 
“Ye grovel in the Scriptures ;” but this is contrary to the 
Greek usage,® and*the latter is obliged, though involuntarily, 


1 See it excellently shown that through Christ alone the Old Testament 
becomes truly Scripture, in Petersen’s v. d. Kirche i. 182. 

2 The Berlenb. Bibel says—‘t They were not so much investigators as 
rummagers and tearers of the Scripture.” The true %7 was wanting to 
their wt» ; their 87h were very far from the true “ph. 

3 All the aoe in the New Testament have the word in a good sense— 
see especially 1 Pet. i. 11; Rom. viii. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 10, and the épevynoo» 
xeet fe of Jno. vii. 52. So also the Sept. for ven and “pr. Ina bad sense 
it cannot be found in Greek literature. 
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to add his much too stringent imperative, when he continues— 
“ Seek only with honest minds, for it is this which testifies of 
Me!” And so similarly Gossner shifts round :—“ but if we 
would rightly apply this text in our day, we must turn it into a 
positive command; that which was said to the Jews as a rebuke, . 
must become to us a precept of the Saviour!” We find in these 
words a most decisive and important principle, which we shall 
not shrink from making still more emphatic. If in thy practi- 
cal exegesis for the church of God thou canst not avoid adopt- 
ing, or admitting the value of, any traditional and also obvious 
interpretation of Scripture, be very confident that such and no 
other is the mind of the Spirit in the word. Does the Lord 
speak only in these words of St John to the Jews of that day, 
or is He not speaking to us, and to all ages? Is it not in the 
highest possible degree probable, to. speak guardedly, that He 
Himself in the beginning, and afterwards the Holy Ghost in 
the Evangelists, had in His eye His future congregation? Now 
is it not a truth which approves its certainty always and to this 
day, that the Scripture remains the last testimony to which un- 
belief may be referred, even as it was that which manifestly 
contributed to the perfecting of the faith of the first disciples ? 
Let it be observed that the Risen One in Lu. xxiv. excited their 
faith towards His resurrection by means of Moses and the Pro- 
phets, before He revealed Himself to the eyes of His disciples ; 
and then, after He had revealed Himself to their eyes, opened 
their spiritual eyes fully to understand those Scriptures? Let it 
be remembered that very many Jews who heard and saw the 
living Lord in the flesh to no purpose were afterwards convinced 
by the Apostles’ appeal to the ancient Scriptures! Thus let 
men learn to place these in-their right place, even in that in 
which Christ here places them. Nor should we hesitate to go 
further and say, that although He at first, and for His then 
present hearers, could have intended only the Old Testament, 
He, with prophetic prevision, included for His future church 
the New Testament writings afterwards to be written, in which 
alone His voice should ever be heard, and His form ever be: 
seen. It is probable that He united in His meaning that 
min) BD by wnt of Isa. xxxiv. 16 (quite missed by the Sept.) 
with Ps. xl. 8; but most assuredly He utters here a word for 
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all futurity ; the loud imperative meaning will never cease to 
hold good in its exhortation—Seek and investigate, not merely 
in your hearts, in your understanding, but in the abiding writ- 
ten word of God! Without this word there is no intelligent 
faith, no blessing in the worship of God, no power in the sacra- 
ments, no Holy Spirit in the church! Without Scripture there 
is no church and no people of God!’ The way to Me, the first 
coming as well as the constant and progressive communion with 
Me, is only through these Scriptures, this originally given 
Word! ‘This is the fundamental principle of the great refor- 
mation which now seeks to point the souls of men to Christ 
Himself. 

But here we must necessarily remember the warning which 
these words enforce, by the example of the blinded Jews, against 
a false, self-willed, unbelieving, and proud dealing with the mere 
letter ; and the frightful delusion that without the true épevvay 
into its spiritual contents, in their mere dead letter,—to have life !? 
Look, what the Jews have now left them in their synagogues— 
the chests with the Thorah instead of the living Christ for whom 
Moses would have prepared their minds, and all their Talmudical 
mystical folly! Not to mention the fearful analogy of the taber- 
nacle in the Romanist Mass! 

Hamann says very properly: “ The Jewish opinion, that they 
had in their Scriptures eternal life, was probably as prejudicial 
as it was favourable to their duty of examining them ; and this 
(the examination) is assuredly to be recommended to all ignorant 
or thoughtless Theists” (iv. 260). But we must add to this, that 
most assuredly the Jewish supposition, which led to a high esti- 
mate of the Scriptures, is greatly to be preferred to that contempt 
of the written word which has utterly lost the one and only way 
marked out for inquiry. Israel, possessing still the Old Testa- 


1 That is, taking all history into the account. For though tn the begin- 
ning (according to the well-known saying or Irenzeus) barbarians with- 
out paper and ink had the doctrine of the Spirit written upon their hearts 
—yet this did not obviate the necessity of sending even to them the Holy 
Scriptures. And as little does the dogma of a Scripture-interpreting Church 
follow from it (Mohler’s Symbolik § 38). 

2 Certainly so when it is said with the Jewish proverb~ ‘‘ He who ac- 
quires the words of the law, obtains the life of the future world!” In strict 
opposition to this, our Lord places Himself as the living Redeemer. 
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ment, will enter into the kingdom, when the despisers of Scrip- 
ture in the final unbelief of Christendom will be judged and con- 
demned. It is sufficiently clear that this doxeiv of the Jews, that 
they already had in the possession of the Scriptures and in their 
manner of studying them, eternal life, is rejected and condemned 
by the Lord as a presumptuous delusion against all knowledge ; 
and conscience; but He Himself extracts the deep truth upon 
which that error was grafted, and clearly exhibits it, when He 
connects the denouncing clause by 67s with His own épevvare, 
and then gives His own correction by the conceding xas. For 
it thus reads :— Although ye most improperly think that ye have 
already in the Scriptures life, yet I assure you that they testi/y 
most certainly of Me! Kas—and that is the undiscerned truth 
in their imagining—the Scriptures will lead to the Messiah, 
and I am He!* Let us carefully observe the unconditional 
warrant and confirmation which the ra@¢ ypagas¢ gives to the 
existing Jewish Canon. And further let us note the emphatic 
éxeivak ebosy of (woprvpodoas which recognises the contribu- 
tion of every individual ypag7y to the great Whole—it is not 
merely waprupovos. “ From the first book of Moses down to 
the last chapter of Malachi, the whole, yea almost every page, 
is full of testimonies concerning that mysterious person, who is 
there the Word of Jehovah, the speaking and appearing Jehovah, 
who as the Word of Jehovah speaks, and as the face of Jehovah 
appears, and who in the fulness of time exhibits Himself as God 
manifest in the flesh, the same of whom the Apostle writes— 
' The life was manifested!” ‘Thus expresses Zeller the inmost 
heart of our Lord’s word; for although the “ testifying of Him” 
embraces also all the more mediate allusions and references to 
the future Fulfiller, yet the sublime expression wep gwod! when 
taken in connection with ver. 37, cannot mean less than, J, the 
1 Thus the 67, which is so distinctively set against the imperative, does 
not belong to the first clause so much as to the second, or rather to all 
together. Here is the simple solution—in the right understanding of the 
whole passage—of that two-sided position of the Evangelist with regard to 
the Old Testament, to which Hilgenfeld (Ev. Joh. 8. 213) refers when he 
says that their notion of the old Scriptures wasin one sense false, inasmuch 
as they contained not life; in another true, inasmuch as they contained 


testimonies to the Acyos. Compare also Luthardt’s remarks against 
Schweizer. (Hy. John i. S. 6.) 
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Son—no God or Father being besides Me and without Me— 
am the God of whom the Scriptures testify. The testimony of 
Scripture is also a self-testimony of Christ, the Witness in all 
witnesses. 

Ver. 40. But from the beginning ye would not come to the 
living and true God, hence ye have not hitherto found either 
the Father or Me in the Scriptures, and your reading and learn- 
ing have not been a true investigation of their kernel, but a 
mere traffic with the shell; hence ye want no such Mediator 
and Redeemer as He to whom the whole Scriptures direct you, 
therefore it is that ye perceive not the gathering together of all 
the single rays of the past into the brightness. of My glory, the 
consentient reference of all former lights to the full Light and 
Life which are now come, the concert and consummation of all 
past words of God in the words of My mouth. I should have 
been to you the gladly accepted realisation of a long and fervent 
waiting, and—I am against you! And although I now utter a 
mighty and still awakening testimony, and cry in your hearing 
and in your hearts—Ye will not come to Me, because and even 
as ye would not come from the beginning to the God and Lord 
to whom the Scriptures in their spiritual ground always bore 
testimony. Ye would have life, ye imagine to. yourselves that 
ye have it, but ye turn away with abhorrence from the thought 
of coming to Me in order to receive it in truth, notwithstanding 
all My appeals to the weary and heavy laden, notwithstanding 
My loud cries to the dead; and your hearts have only responded 
to the Yea and Amen of all the combined testimonies of God by 
a fearful and a horrible Wo! ‘These are indeed words of sharp 
condemnation as issuing from the lips which otherwise poured 
forth so much mercy: let us not, however, merely mourn over 
the entirely unbelieving to whom they entirely apply, but receive 
also their application to ourselves, as much or as little as they 
concern our unbelief-infected faith in the Scriptures and in 
Christ ! How often do some of us read ourselves into the Scrip- 
tures and read ourselves out of them again; how easily are we 
unconsciously led to seek in them for something other than 
Christ, thinking it Christ all the while, supposing that we 
are daily and hourly coming to Him! We think indeed that 
we have come to Him and that we possess Him—but where is, 
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and how exhibits itself, the life which in that case we should 
have ?—Many of my readers must pardon me, for the sake of 
many others, that I sometimes find it impossible to expound 
without preaching. 

Vers. 41, 42. Third part of the whole. After the continuous 
promising and threatening assertion, vers. 19-29, came the re- 
proving appeal to the Father’s testimony concerning His Son,, 
in whom they believed not ; now finally follows a warning based 
upon the principle and reanits of unbelief, a real warning to others, 
—and even to these unbelievers themselves as far as they might be 
awakened—though couched in the form of most rigorous reproof. 
There stands it before us in all its shame—Unbelief in the mighty 
Son of God and merciful Son of man, unbelief in the truth of 
God as uttered in all His words, in the love of God as exhibited 
in every gesture and every voice! Ye will not come to Me! 
Thus mourns His love rebuking with truth which penetrated 
the secret principle of their unbelief; love hoping yet to win 
some of them to Himself, until the time comes when there will 
only remain the lamentation—But ye would not ! 

But that secret principle is not yet sufficiently detected. Once 
more and again a Wherefore! Wherefore would they not then 
come to Him? Because His selfless holiness contradicts their 
inmost nature, and forces upon their consciences a judgment to 
which they refuse to subject themselves. It was the humility of 
Jesus, in which the Father alone is seen to work and His testi- 
mony alone allowed to be heard, which repels their secret minds 
estranged utterly from the love of God. His humility begins 
the third time like vers. 19 and 30, but it now brings out what 
was said in ver. 84 as a summary of all the previous appeal to 
testimony—TJ receive not honour from men! Adéc instead of 
jweprupio, however, advances a step further, in order to set over 
against it the xevodofia of This man. That which they find 
wanting in the Messiah, despite all the glory of the only-be- 
gotten shining from His person, was the “ glorious manifesta- 
tion” which would command the acknowledgment of men— 
that external exhibition of majesty which alone they could 
regard and appreciate as honour and glory. But they wilfully 
refuse to perceive that this contempt of such honour was 
not only precisely in harmony with His Divine dignity, but also 
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essential to His human holiness; so that this humility itself, 
through which He assigns to the Father all witness and all 
honour, becomes the summary evidence and testimony of His 
own true honour and dignity. Whereis there a sinful man, who 
otherwise than through the grace of Christ, can utter these words 
after Him, without being belied by his conscience or his con- 
duct ? 

This declaration is so obviously connected with the preceding, 
that we may regard it as an additional assurance of what had 
been already said :—the testimony of the whole Scripture which 
gives Him His honour and cries “This is He! Go ye to Him!” 
even as John’s voice and finger-sign had done, is not a human 
testimony. Whosoever had in any age testified of Him and 
pointed to Him, the least as well as the greatest of the prophets, 
must have previously received His own testimony and His 
Father’s through Him, that so it might be truly a Divine testi- 
mony. Quite different is that acknowledgment, complacency, 
and fame which come from men as natural and sinful men ; that 
honour of the world which sinners only give to sinners, the proud 
to those who are still prouder than themselves. It is of this that 
He speaks, who sees through it all, and that with great gentle- 
ness instead of rejecting it with abhorrence :—ob AapBcvw, such 
is not for Me, I may not, I cannot receive that! This AnwBeves 
is generally understood in a stronger sense (just like that of ver. 
44), as if it signified an eager desire and seeking after it which 
our Lord repudiated ; but it were below the dignity of the Lord 
simply to deny that; and the word has here, as in ver. 34, with 
reference to Him a softer sense, and the meaning is—I cannot 
receive it, even if it were given Me, which, however, as long as 
I deny not Myself, is impossible. Yea, they would at one time 
have clamoured Him their King; but as soon as He began to rule 
over them in truth and in righteousness, the cross and the crown 
of thorns were prepared for Him instead, because their desire 
and His are perfectly opposite. This Satan knew not, when he 
offered to Him all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them: but He then at the very outset rejected them all. But, 
once more, this d02« rapa a&vbpamwy is something very different 
from that 74a» which in ver. 23 He demands from all men, and 
which He finally must receive; this latter He desires for the 
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honour of the Father, and for Himself in the Father’s name (ver. 
43), as well as for our salvation, ver. 34. 

He who avows such a disposition in Himself, on that very 
account hath long known and penetrated the hearts of these 
sinners, among whom He now stood. That they sought and 
received empty honour from men, from one another, He had 
already asserted in the former clause, the emphasis of which was 
—I not like you! Thence He goes deeper at once into their 
principles, and shows them their utter lack of that which, and 
not the honour of men, should be man’s highest good and most 
desired honour. The love of God—which now takes the place of 
life, ver. 40; not immediately love towards God, but (according 
to the deep meaning of this word in the Scripture, in St Paul as 
well as in St John) the love of God flowing towards us, to which 
our love responds in return. It was not said in ver. 20—the 
Son loveth the Father; but asin the Son the love of the Father 
dwelleth and liveth, so it dwelleth and liveth not in these men 
estranged from God, and by persistent unbelief established in 
their enmity against God. Because they, according to ver. 37, 
had never seen and known God aright, they know and they pos- 
sess nothing of His love; that is the reason why they seek not 
in return of love His honour alone, ver. 44.1 

Vers. 43, 44. And now comes the conviction, showing them 
how this fundamental evil in their hearts exhibits itself in 
the rejection of Him, who is Himself the revealed Love of 
God! Jesus coming in the name of the Father is disowned 
and rejected; another, like. themselves, is received, though 
to their own condemnation. Proceeding from this, and with 
emphatic comprehensiveness, the principle and reason of their 
conduct is further pointed to—How can ye otherwise? How 
can ye—receive Me? This conclusion flows so simply from 


1 We may, indeed, in a certain sense say that—if any one had (which, 
however, can never be true absolutely of any natural man) the love of 
God in himself, there would be no necessity of any external testimony— 
because generally no necessity of any cdfecdas through the carp rov 
xéoov. Nevertheless Bengel is not right in saying, that is the causa, cur 
debeant remitti ad homines—for by that he misapprehends the testimony 
of Scripture as if a human testimony, which indeed it is not, even in a 
relative sense. 
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all which had gone before that no explanation is needed, only 
its enforcement upon the conscience. In the éa7Avd« the Lord 
once more proclaims Himself with the most customary and 
easily intelligible expression as the épy6wevog (ch. iii. 2) promised 
throughout all the Scriptures ; after whom, if they receive Him 
not, no other can come. (Matt. xi. 3.) If He does nevertheless 
speak of another, He must of course mean a false Messiah and 
Saviour, a deceiver and destroyer. But the Lord does not seem 
to speak hypothetically—“ There might indeed come one instead 
of Me, whom ye would receive, as according to your mind ;” but 
the Ag eos passes over into actual prediction. But this pre- 
diction was not fully and essentially accomplished in the false 
prophets, who were only the prelude, for they did indeed pro- 
phesy in the name of the Lord the deceit of their own heart 
(Jer. xiv. 14) ; nor in the subsequent sixty-four false Messiahs 
(whom Schuldt enumerates), for even these came in the name of 
Christ (Matt. xxiv. 5), not openly in their own name, and bor- 
rowed from truth the mask of their wickedness. The other in 
the singular, of whom the Lord here prophesies with reference 
to the entire wicked world adumbrated in wicked Israel, is 
finally antichrist with his open and avowed denial of God and 
of Christ, with his most daring I, before which all the proud 
will humbly bow down, because they will find themselves again 
in him, and honour him as their true God. As the Fathea 
reveals Himself in Christ, so will Satan manifest himself in 
him (who is the father of these Jews, ch. viit. 38), and give him 
all his work and witness, his own honour as the prince of this 
world; and the wicked will yield themselves to him, because 
through unbelief they have already fallen into his nature, and 
fitly belong to him.” Thus this &Aog is the sharp antithesis of 
that one in ver. 32. Thus will the world finally judge and con- 
demn itself, before it is utterly judged and condemned by God. 
(2 Thess. ii. 9, 10.) 

And what is that preparatory principle in their hearts which 
ever more and more uninterruptedly will work onwards to that 
dire result? The Lord mentions it here once more, and it is 
the same with which the Evangelist closes the history of the 
first great stage of unbelief, ch. xii. 48. Pride, the root of all 
sin, Satanic pride which dares to oppose God, is the great 
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obstacle of faith in Christ; and makes that faith, as long as tt is 
present and rules, impossible. Faith or unbelief is the alterna- 
tive which decides the salvation of men, but these are rooted 
in a moral state of the heart (as the saying now is); and this 
our Lord testifies much in the same manner as at ch. ili. 
19-21. Unbelief makes its objection and appeal down to our 
day, but that must not hinder us from stopping its mouth by 
throwing its guilt on its own head, from maintaining the testi- 
mony of pure truth which our Lord Himself hath here given us, 
and from answering the alleeed—I can not believe! by—aAlas no, 
but only because thou wilé not! Thus wae ddvecte dusic here 
follows close upon od ééAsrs. Men approve of all the proposi- 
tions of those menders of the world who come in their own 
names,—but they elude and retire before the word of Him who 
is the only restorer of the human heart, and which also invites 
their test. They yield to the obligation which their lack of 
understanding entails, and follow the guidance of critics without 
end; but their hearts and consciences repel the xpiose of the 
Son of God. Instead of honouring Him with the honour which 
is due to the merciful Father in Him from all the objects of His 
mercy, they seek themselves to be and to be called something ; 
and pitiable as is the sin and the delusion, they seek and receive 
most willingly from others, whom in their cold, loveless, and 
self-seeking hearts they respect not at all, the expressions of 
supposed deserved hunour! There is a deep irony in rapa 
a&AA7jAwY, Which should be profoundly studied in relation to the 
deception and the beggarliness of all honour among men :—a 
poor sinner receives praise from others, a liar rejoices to have his 
lie confirmed by another! A learned man (but not from God!) 
hears himself with great complacency cited by others as a famous 
and honourable doctor; although’ both parties hold the truth of 
the Socratic ignorance in unrighteousness, as their consciences 
well know! For even in this craving for human honour there 
lies a secret confession of poverty and of shame :—if thou knewest 
in truth thy own value, of what importance would be the voices 
_ and proclamations of men? Butye lust after’ the vain appear- 
ance and the lie: how can ye give its honour to the truth of 


4 AwwBavew has a stronger meaning than in ver. 34—captare. 
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God and become only believers ?1 As to the honour which cometh 
from the only God, the true God before whom every creature must 
bow,—ye have no mind, no will for that! For your I is your 
only God; and therefore, though you know it not, that other, the 
anti-God in his own name. Let us observe here the antithesis 
which is intimated between the pwévog b20¢, to whom alone all 
honour belongs, and who returneth honour to His true worship- 
pers, and Satan who seeks only himself to be honoured; and 
further, the express testimony given to the oneness of the Father 
and the Son, to obviate all misunderstanding, for it is not affected 
by the circumstance that the Son here uses dAAog and éxéivos 
concerning the Father; and finally, the distant exhibition of the 
true good as being the honour of God, which, despised of men, 
is afterwards, ch. xii. 26, most gloriously promised by the Lord 
as the portion of all His own. 

Ver. 45. There remains to the unbelievers, who scorn this 
honour, the everlasting infamy of condemnation, the assured 
consequence of unbelief, proceeding from itself, since it wills 
nothing else; but the judgment is the utterance of justice over 
the despisers of mercy. Christ as the Son of man is not come to 
judge the world, but to save the world; He judgeth in mercy 
for the sake of conferring forgiveness, wherever His judgment 
may avail; He prayeth down to the last for all who, overcome 
by the persevering grace of His longsuffering, come to God 
through Him, that He may save their souls. His office and 
work is now and to the end that of mediation and intercession ; 
when this is exhausted He will judge. Yet even then—for the 
future of this yerse extends so far—it is not the Mediator of 
grace who will be anaccuser. Satan bears this name elsewhere, 
as we know, but that right of Satan to his own for the fellowship 
of damnation which will finally be admitted even by God, rests 
upon the justice of God, whose expression is the Jaw in opposi- 
tion to the rejected grace. It is this which the Lord refers to 
here; He refers to it, however, not in the abstract, but by 
Moses its representative, because that was most appropriate 
on the present occasion, and because He would make pro- 


1 For the Inf. aor. rireioas indicates this factum of a beginning faith, 
exhibiting itself by receiving testimony. 
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minent the fact that that same Moses was a witness of the 
Saviour and of salvation. By this means He would allow 
them no escape from the conviction that even their accuser 
had in vain pointed them to the source of absolution ; and that 
nothing remained but accusation since they would not have it 
otherwise. 

“The justification of Christ Himself has now passed into a 
discourse of condemnation directed against His judges. He 
whom they had brought before their tribunal, stands before them 
almost as an accuser.” Lange has well expressed this reference 
of the closing words of Christ’s protest; but there is something 
more in their meaning. He means, taking what had preceded 
into the account—“ Think Me not an excited preacher of punish- 
ment; imagine not that Iam like yourselves, that in your sense 
I seek My honour from you, and, therefore, complain of you 
because you have denied it to Me!! Lsay unto you, on the 
contrary,—oh that ye would understand it—not even as the Son, 
which I am, having all requisite might and authority, do I com- 
plain of you to the Father; nor will I ever, as part of My office 
accuse you. Nor is there need of this—the gentleness of those 
words now turns to necessary severity—for your accuser is 
ready, he is the same Moses who speaketh to you before Me 
that which God had spoken to him for all sinners ; Moses, whose 
faithful disciples ye proclaim yourselves to be, and whom ye 
oppose against Myself! chap. ix. 28, 29. The same Moses, in 
whom ye have placed your idle hope. The 7amiévas is here 
obviously a rather external idea of false confidence without 
true riorebesw, as it is said immediately afterwards; just the 
same as the éravarubecbus rH vow of Rom. ii. 17. Moses 
accuses them in a twofold manner ;—in the name of the law 
which they do not keep (chap. vii. 19) ; and even if that accusa- 
tion, which, indeed, goes out against all sinners, might be sup- 
posed to be nullified by atonement, it still remains in the case 
of these Jews, and with deeper severity, in that, secondly, they 
would not suffer themselves to be led by the same Moses unto 
Christ. 


It is not right to say at once that Moses is here set for the 


1 As Dr Bauer and his fraternity slander the ‘‘ Johannsean Christus.” 
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Scriptures generally ;* for, although in a wider development 
of meaning all that the Lord here says would hold good of 
the entire Scriptures already referred to, yet it is not without 
reason that Moses, at once the lawgiver and prophet, is made 
prominent; for the Lord’s words require a personal accuser 
and testimony against them, and thus, in this last climax of 
His discourse, the contrast is most keenly and impressively ex- 
hibited between their perverted delusion and the truth which 
had been with them from the beginning, but which they had 
obstinately rejected. Compare the Song of Moses in Deut. 
xxxi., wherein he predicts the unbelief of the people ; and which 
was to be placed along with the entire book of the law in 
the side of the ark of the covenant, for a witness against them: 
see vers. 21-26 of that chapter. And we find it, moreover, as 
the Talmudical formula in quoting his writings, mwa wash 
ia naw—Moses blames, condemns us, for it is thus written in 
him. (Debarim rabba sect. 1 fol. 248, col. 2.) Oh that they 
had indeed received his endehation’ and not perversely 
handled his words, refusing to receive their conviction into their 
consciences, but superstitiously founding. upon their letter the 
hope of eternal life!?_ The same may we say of the ethics de- 
duced by human reason, which are but a confused and corrupted 
abstract of the law of God, even of the “morals” of a certain 
class in the present day which makes them their Moses in oppo- 
sition to Christ ;—they will accuse you, inasmuch as ye do not 
in thought and act so live as to stand even their test, for then 
would even these have led you to Christ. 

Vers. 46, 47. Although this is a continuation of the con- 
cluding words, an explanation of the great paradox just uttered, 
yet does this last word also include one more reference to the 
profoundest reason of their unbelief (ver. 42), and to that most 
important testimony for faith, ver. 39. The weightiest circum- 
stance in all the Scripture testimonies to Christ, the essential 
pedagogical principle in all the preparatory discipline for His 


1 So yon Gerlach, in the introduction to this discourse of Jesus, S. 399. 

2 As the proverb before mentioned in Pirke Aboth runs—‘737 “> mate 
sad nbiy sh 4D maip mn—and in Synopsis Zohar (cited in German by 
Dopke S. 27)—He who diligently scudies the law in this life, will not come 
into judgment in the next. 
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coming, was this, that the Jaw as such awakens the sense of 
need and the desire for grace; for without this influence of 
the law the promise which went before, accompanied, and 
followed the giving’ of the commandments, could not be em- 
braced, as the Israelites sadly testified. Consequently the last. 
reason of unbelief is—the want of true and sincere subjection to 
the law ! 

Ye believe not Moses—what a paradox for these Jews! And 
yet unanswerably true, true in a sense which disclosed their 
innermost guilt, as soon as they admitted the piercing words into 
their consciences. Their not believing in Christ is the proof, 
for true faith in Moses must necessarily be followed by faith also 
in Christ. They believed him not in his account of the Creation 
and the Fall; for, had they received those great facts as truth, 
they would as sinful men have sought the living God, as Enoch 
and Noah had done. They believed him not in his narratives 
of the Patriarchs and their faith ; else would they have walked 
in the steps of the faith of Abraham. They believed him not in 
the sacred, heart-piercing severity of the law, which he handed 
down; or they would never have gone about to establish their 
pharisaical self-righteousness. ‘They believed him not, finally, 
in his economical dispensation, wherein the institution of priests 
and offerings was designed to bring their sins constantly to 
remembrance, and all the types and shadows of which pointed 
ever to a future fulfilment in the great reality; for, if they had, 
they would have been made already by Moses, what John the Bap- 
tist long afterwards endeavoured to make them, a people prepared 
for the Lord, and ready, like Simeon, to embrace His salvation 
with joy. And the same fulness and universality of meaning may 
be found, by a deep investigation, in the assertion which is brought 
forward again from ver. 39—Moses wrote of Me: Moses the 
First (Rom. x. 19), out of whose writings all the others were after- 
wards developed, upon which they were all built, and without 
which they could never be understood. Let our Old Testament 
Theologians remember this, and apply their épeurveéy (not that 
pseudocritical inquiry which deals only with the shell) first of 

1 Erasmus, Laur. Valla, Glassius have earnestly followed Priscian in 


maintaining, against the Vulg., that here and elsewhere (ch. viii. 19, Matt. 
xi. 23, etc.) ay is not forsitan. 
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all to the Pentateuch itself! Moses wrote of Christ not orily 
in the single predictions of the Seed of the woman, the blessing 
of Abraham, the Shiloh, the Prophet to come,—nor only when 
(as some one dreams) he gives the tokens of a prophet. But, 
as Bengel expresses it in his grand, laconic style—nusquam 
non, throughout and in everything which he wrote, in the 
same profound sense as that in which the entire extant Scrip- 
ture testifies of Christ, leads and impels men’s minds to Him. 
This is assuredly the Lord’s ultimate meaning ;? though for 
His first hearers His obvious meaning was,—The Lawgiver 
himself, that is, his law, if ye dealt earnestly with it, might 
and should have prophesied to you concerning Me, and have 
prepared your penitent hearts, hoping for God’s love, to wel- 
come Me. 

Thus the “ solemn and alarming note of interrogation” (to 
use Zeller’s expression) with which our Lord concludes this dis- 
course, is strictly analogous with that which was put to Nicode- 
mus, ch. iii. 12 :—Mboses preaches the necessity, awakens the 
sense of need of regeneration; and how can he who has rejected 
that believe the testimony of the Saviour? But He appends 
something remarkable and peculiar to this by setting ypewuare 
and $7mar«% in opposition one to another—for even to the last 
there is a manifold variety of references and applications accumu- 
lating and pouring forth in His words. (And ypéumare for 
ypapai yet further strengthens the contrast.) For although the 
living word uttered face to face is in itself more than any writ- 
ing which may become a dead letter, yet it is in the nature of 


1 Moses did actually write it (if not with all its glosses and supple- 
ments); and Baumgarten-Crusius in vain attempts to invalidate this 
testimony of our Lord ‘against all pseudo-criticism by the already refuted 
argument that Moses is put here for Scripture generally. Neander allows 
its full weight to the hypothesis of a ‘‘ negative and formal accommoda- 
tion,” according to which our Lord ‘“ adopted the ruling opinion as to the 
authorship of these books,” and yet says nothing to confirm it—but this 
is not in accordance with our theology generally, or our Christology in 
particular ! 

2 Luthardt rightly : Not this or that individual word alone, but all the 
writings of Moses. And as Moses may be deemed the representative of the 
Old Testament, the Lord’s word may be extended so far as to assert that 
Himself was the substantial contents of all Old Testament Scripture. 

VOL. V. & 
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distrustful man rather to believe the original, firmly settled 
writings which have been handed down through ages; therefore 
it is generally that the Divine condescension has given us holy 
Scripture, therefore also it is, that though Christ Himself could 
write down nothing, His word has been reproduced for us in a 
ypéwoo.' The question is not here about the respect which the 
Jews bore to Moses, and their dependence upon the written 
word (as de Wette says)—or as to their having been likely to 
put more faith in the writings than in words (as von Gerlach) 
—but Christ recognises here the universal requirement of 
authentic documents which God has already satisfied, and will 
yet further satisfy. He reproves them, as it were in passing, 
that this pedagogical condescension of the Divine testimony had 
been rendered vain by their perverseness; while at the same 
time He gives expression to His profound consciousness, that 
even after these most mighty words filled with the Spirit had been 
falling from His lips, they would be for men such as they were— 
no more than fjwerex. Even yet more marvellous is the humi- 
lity with which, after such a testimony to Himself, He places 
His own words in a certain sense below the writings of Moses. 
Only, however, in a certain sense; for on the other hand it 
bespeaks His sublime dignity, that He only speaks, and would 
not and will not write?—indeed more generally the relation of 
the New Testament to the Old is here already intimated. Every- 
thing legal and preparatory is better established, as it respects 
us, in writing or in the letter. But the Gospel could at first 
enter the human spirit only as a living word; the New Testa- 
ment ypém“mwora are for ever in an impressive sense no other 
than pyware; their letter as such can never hold the same place 
as the letter of Moses and the prophetical books. 

The discourse leaves its final sentence unexpressed, but it 
involuntarily rises to our thought :—And if ye, radically unbe- 


1 And he who believeth not these ypasereaos, would no more believe, 
would even less believe, if the Lord Himself were to appear again, and 
speak His own words, and perform His own works, as then ! é 

2 Which is here incidentally declared : but essentially the words convey 
an intimation both that He Himself would not write immediately (which 
Hase calls ‘‘ an accidental matter!’), and yet that He would order His 
words to be transmitted in writing. 
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lieving from the outset, with your wills averse, believe not these 
_ My words, how would you believe, if I were to heap miracle on 
miracle, every new wonder surpassing the last in confirmation of 
My words, instead of still speaking to you? The Word of the 
Son, as was said in ver. 34, is most distinctively that which 
avails for the quickening of the dead; the Father hath no 
agency beyond that for Israel or the world. Oh let us believe 
His words, as they are now written down for our good! 

Many of our readers will not be displeased if we analyze the 
whole exposition, and arrange it systematically ; those who dis- 
like such methodizing, or think it unnecessary, may pass it over. 

Jesus bears witness to Himself with a lofty dignity, in which 
is at the same time expressed His humility before the Father, 
and His love to mankind :—He Himself testifies to His Divinity 
of operation as the Son in the unity of the Father, as shown in 
quickening and judgment being put into His hands. The great 
position of ver. 17, involving in itself all that was afterwards 
developed, is laid down with the foresight that explanation would 
be required by His hearers. Then follows with ver. 19 the tes- 
timony which obviates and replies to all misunderstanding and 
opposition, falling into three divisions :—a vindication of Himself 
which corrects their error, passing into a continuous assertion of 
His claims (ver. 19-29) ;—a reproving reference to the extant 
testimonies of the Father, which they had not believed (vers. 
80-40) ;—a warning resting upon the ground and consequence 
of this unbelief. 

The jirst part gives us: 

1. The continuous corrective assertion, in itself:—The Son 
doeth (now) only the works which have been shown and 
given to Himeof the Father (ver. 19)—/for the Father 
showeth Him all things, and yet greater things (ver. 20) 
—even the two greatest, the first and last, all-compre- 
hending works, Quickening and Judgment (vers. 21, 
22)—in order that the Father’s honour may rest upon 
the Son. (Ver. 23.) 

2. A more direct development of this in confirmation ; which 
already passes over into the evidence for it, inasmuch as 
it promises the experimental proof, now internal, and in 
the future external. Ver. 24 stands at the head as the 
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fundamental position, and this is then pursued into de- 
tail— 

A. For those who now believe—Already the dead live 
through the Son of God (vers. 25, 26), through Him 
to whom as the Son of man judgment is given (ver. ° 
27), that is, for them the judgment of mercy ;—but also 

B. For those who believe not, in contrast with them, i the 
future! The last, complete distinction and separation 
between consummate life and the condemnation which 
remains. (Vers. 28—30.) 

The second part embraces :— 

1. The general appeal to the testimony of the Father, attached 
to the previous assertion now repeated. (Vers. 30-82.) 

2. The particular exhibition of that testimony in its progres- 
sive order— 

A. The Father testified, first of all, by John, who is not to 
be regarded as man, but as sent from God for their 
salvation, though he was met by unbelief only. (Vers. 
33-35.) 

B. The Father Himself testifies with a greater witness, that 
is, most immediately and essentially, by the works of 
the Son, which themselves confirm the word of John ; 
but these works are not met by the hearing or seeing 
of those who had never from the beginning received the 
word—of all preceding testimonies. (Vers. 36-38.) 

In this is the transition to the third witness. 

C. The Father testifies, further, by that continuing testi- 
mony of Seripture, the greatest witness for man (through 
which alone the works of the Son can be fully appre- 
hended and understood). It only remains to refer them 
over to this witness, while it is confirmed, and the prin- 
ciple of unbelief in it detected, which is the aversion of 
the will. (Vers. 39, 40.) 

Thus the way is paved to the third part, in which :— 

1. The ground of unbelief is exhibited in its expression—the 
rejection of Jesus (and the predicted acceptance of an-- 
other). (Vers. 41-44.) 

2. Its consequence, the judgment and condemnation springing 
from itself must be held up to their view. (Ver. 45.) 
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3. Once more the Lord returns to the first and, inasmuch as 
it lays the foundation for all which follows, the most im- 
portant witness of Scripture—Moses preeminently, both 
as lawgiver and prophet (ver. 46); and to the deepest 
principle of unbelief—want of sincere submission to the 
law (in a trusting acceptance of the promise which ever 
accompanied it). (Ver. 47.) 


TESTIMONY TO THE PEOPLE AFTER THE MIRACULOUS FEED- 
ING. JESUS HATH THE BREAD OF LIFE; THE EATING AND 
DRINKING HIS FLESH AND HIS BLOOD. 


(Ch, vi. 26-58.) 


We have already expounded the historical introduction to this, 
and the words which were spoken in connection with the narra- 
tive, when treating the synoptical account in Matt. xiv.—see 
vol. ii. We are not willing to commit ourselves to a minute 
investigation of the transition, vers. 22-24, to the discourse in 
which our Lord gave His instruction to the people who sought 
Him after the miracle ;—for the account of the Evangelist is plain 
enough upon the main point. We hold to the reading ida», and 
understand it with an emphasis— When the people were convinced 
by the evidence of their eyes; and regard ore oby cidey as resum- 
ing it after the parenthesis of ver. 23. The entire narration 
with its prolixity (according to Baumgarten-Crusius, much in the 
tone of the people who speak in it) bears upon it the unmistake- 
able stamp of the most rigid historical truth ; and this should help 
to justify the following discourse, so mercilessly debated over by 
our modern frivolous‘criticism. It is not that the Evangelist is 
in any sense unskilful in recording externals ; but he designedly 
adopts this ordinary method of relating his story, in order to 
give the firm historical framework (completed in ver. 59) to the 
“hard saying” thus spoken to such a people. His expressions 
are classical Greek, if we take the terms as in a representation 
given from the people’s point of view :—They saw that there had 
been no other ship there, and certainly knew tliat Jesus had not 
gone across in the same with the disciples. It was not till the 
next morning that the other boats came for their transit. 
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Wherefore did these people now seek out the Lord, and who 
were they distinctively? Certainly not the satiated five thou- 
sand in mass, for a fleet would have been requisite for their 
transport ;1 but, according to the plain limitation in 0 £0TNLOS, 
that portion only of the whole who would not submit to the ao- ° 
Avew, Matt. xiv. 23, but still clung to the repelling bread-king. 
Grotius: Qui substiterat in loco facti miraculi. Lange: The 
people which held out on the other side of the sea. Yet not so 
strongly defined as he would imply,—“ only the fringe of the 
great family at the feeding,’ the most elevated and importunate 
of the Chiliasts.” Rather do we gather from ver. 30 that in their 
fruitless search “ the first excitement which, after their abun- 
dant supply of food, would take Him and make Him a King, 
had cooled down,’and they were now only curious to know how 
andwhen He had crossed the sea.” (Brandt Schullehrerb.) They 
found Him on the other side, that is to say, already in the syna- 
gogue ; for, from the first moment the colloquy goes on uninter- 
ruptedly, and it is highly artificial to interpolate at vers. 41-43 
a transition to the synagogue. In the sore of the question a 
was must be understood, for the land journey round the margin 
of the lake would have been far too long for so short a time, 
especially in the night: and this comes forward still more em- 
phatically in the ade yéyovag (since when art thou here?) Thus 
does their sensual curiosity and lust of marvels seek into that 
miracle which had been secretly exhibited only to the disciples, 
but the Lord in His wisdom and dignity leaves their question 
unanswered (it was not for this people that He had gone over the 
sea) ; instead thereof He Himself gives them the answer to a 
counter-question which He might have put, and which would 
have been much more appropriate and useful had He put it— 
_ Wherefore seek ye Me? He points their attention to the sign 


1 What has been lately said, e.g., by Sepp (iii. 16), of the multitude of 
ships which trafficked on the sea of Galilee, may be true enough; yet 
these thousands were not likely to find such a fleet ready for them on the 
instant. tae 

2 Asit regards which Lange needs, for his interpretation of the ‘‘ miracu- 
lous frame of mind,” a more spiritual frame than we find; and no less 
than an evening-meal as at Cana, But this is contradicted by the governor 
of the feast there ; and here by this same select company itself. 
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of the bread which they had eaten, and explains it—I Myself am 
the bread of life! In this fundamental idea the three great tes- 
timonies, chaps. ili—vi., perfectly coincide with the present; but 
the progression appears in this, that now He who in His own 
person was the bread of life come down from heaven, and present 
among them, points nevertheless to a future (conditioned’ by His 
death) when first He would truly give Himself ;—and, at the 
same time, in this, that now the susceptibility which must meet 
His offers, the hungering and thirsting sense of need in the heart, 
comes most prominently and strongly forward as a great condition. 
In chap. v. the discourse was chiefly addressed to the rulers and 
leaders of the people; now His words are pointed directly and 
expressly to the people themselves. Hence the character of this 
discourse coincides rather with chap. iv. than with chap. iii. But 
there is, moreover, a great difference in the progression of this 
present discourse. In the case of the more guiltlessly ignorant 
Samaritan woman the Lord awakens the sense of need in her 
heart; and His testimony dwells rather upon the fact that He 
can give water which will satisfy the inmost longing of the human 
desire. Here, however, He directly and with reason rebukes 
from the very beginning the want of true desire; and dogma- 
tically represents Himself as the bread come down from heaven, 
in words which penetrate even to the deepest mysteries of the 
communication of His incarnate life. In all these relative dif- 
ferences we have pure witnesses to the historic truth of these 
discourses ; the Evangelist, discerning the process of the Lord’s 
teaching, and the process of the mind of the Spirit in it, has 
given them prominence as an essential abstract of the testimony 
of Jesus to Himself.* 

Ver. 26. By His 7 Amz, Away the reproving Searcher of 
hearts gives assurance at the very outset that He knows them 
far better than they are willing to know themselves. The Evan- 
gelist had rightly represented the seeing of the miracles—accord- 
ing to the superficial phraseology and meaning of men—as the 


1 We have given our views already, in the preface to the first volume, 
upon the treatise which Rauh has bestowed upon this chapter ; a treatise 
written in the marvellous style of orthodox, apologetic criticism. It would 
lead to wearisome prolixity if we were to attempt to unweave his hyper- 
artificial confusion upon this simple history and discourse, 
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cause of their following and attaching themselves to Jesus; but 
the Lord’s word now penetrates more deeply into the matter : 
He gives its right emphasis to the “ signs,” as in chap. iv. 48 
He had given it to the “ seeing.” “ Ye have seen, yea even 
eaten, but ye have not understood the significance of the ~ 
miracle, so as to derive from it the knowledge of Me, and thus 
truly seek, in order to believe on Me, ver. 29.” Even that apra- 
Zev to make Him a king was truly no evidence of faith, and such 
coming to Him as the Lord requires; rather was it at the root 
a presumptuous and selfish aim—to make the Divine subservient 
to the ends of their own earthly desire, resting upon a state of 
central unbelief in His true majesty. Yet the Lord does not 
say Ors ciders onweiov, but speaks in the plural; not merely 
meaning in addition the healing of the diseased mentioned in 
ver. 2, but everything generally that had been done, or had 
transpired, in connection with His work, as in ver. 36. For these 
men the bread was not a sign; but the sign was only—bread ! 
The former signs were already forgotten ; this last, by reason of 
the material utility which won their hearts, had not yet gone 
out of mind. The Lord rebukes them that the eating and 
being filled, in the most common sense, was the only thing of 
which they were capable; and says at the same time (against 
Lange) that they had yesterday eaten His miraculous bread in no 
better and higher disposition of mind. “TI know well, that that 
was according to your mind; and that ye seek Me now if perad- 
venture I may continue it!” ‘They were like our modern men of 
industry, utilitarians, as Lange himself so far well calls them, and 
as Grotius had already said—in ipso miraculo utilitatem tantum 
hujus vite spectabant. And is it before such a people that the 
Lord penetrates so deeply into the mysteries of truth, and pours 
out those deep lessons over the interpretation of which even or- 
thodox divines so often stumble and fall ; even then most deeply 
falling when their misunderstanding or hyper-orthodoxy grows 
most zealous in favour of the mysteries themselves? Assuredly, 
but it is not so much the result of a previous plan of His own 
that the Lord thus speaks to such hearers, as that He is con- 
strained by their ever-deepening contradiction to go on with His 
deepening mysteries; until He utters those hard sayings which 
bring about a sifting even in the narrower circle of His own dis- 
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ciples. He begins in a sufficiently conciliatory manner to speak 
of faith in Himself who will give the true bread; they then 
object to Him the manna of Moses, and He may not retract or 
retreat, must give up His truth to the contradiction of sinners 
(even as Himself to their hands), and not shrink to vindicate 
Himself as the true bread from heaven. Zo this also belongs 
simply that word concerning His jlesh, ver. 31, which He still 
hesitatingly surrenders to them; and when they strive among 
themselves over that saying, He pronounces His judgments upon 
their proud minds, but yet in all humility and tenderness—for 
He gives them the most gracious disclosures, apparently only in 
vindication of Himself, or as ¢f extorted from His humble and 
gracious truthfulness, concerning that sacred mystery which was 
afterwards to be sealed and confirmed to His friends and disciples 
in the sacrament of the last Supper. How could the Lord 
do otherwise than continue thus to yield up Himself and His 
truth? His love could never let the most perverse questioner 
go away unanswered; and, on the other hand, His wisdom fore- 
knew to what purpose and use the despised woul of His mouth 
in the synagogue of Capernaum would be put by the Father in 
the future history of Christianity. 

Olshausen speaks, in his wonted manner, altogether too. 
humbly and flatly concerning the Lord of glory: io That He 
might hope to be able, by disclosing the full truth, to stimulate 
within them the germ of higher attainments; or should they 
remain impracticable, or should they become contentious, it 
would doubtless be His wish to repel them, and oblige them to 
go away!!” There is, however, some truth in this, when more 
becomingly expressed. But much more will arise hereafter to 
be considered, when we ask the question whether the “ eating 
the flesh of the Son of man and the drinking His blood,” is to 
be classed among the most intense, and highly-wrought figures 
of speech, or as the—plain expression of a great truth which must 
not even thus early be kept back from the world. 

Ver. 27. The reproach which was spoken in the Indicative, as 
laying bare their secret hearts, is followed by the hortatory 
Imperative (which gives us another example, confirmatory of 
chap. v. 39). In that most general sapraision Bpacss is the 
transition first made to a spiritual meaning; but there imme- 
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diately rises, as the case of this people required, the contrast 

between the two senses in all its strictness. The food of the 
body perisheth or passeth away—in the use of it in man himself, 

since the greatest part of it must again, as dead excrement, be 

rejected (Col. ii. 22; Matt. xv. 17): consequently there is no- © 
thing in it living or abiding; and if not used, it perisheth by cor- 
ruption, etc. But how can that which itself perisheth, preserve 
the equally perishable and mortal bodily life of man from the 
power of death, and give a Zw aiaviog! ‘This passage must be 
understood just as 1 Cor. vi. 13. The gpyeZeobas which is here 
chosen to correspond with Zyreiy is first of all intended emphati- 
cally for the first clause, from which it then passes over to the 
second. Its meaning is originally to gain by labour, to get or 
acquire by diligence, see Lu. xix. 16; 2 Jno. 8, and in 1 Cor. 
ix. 6.it stands absolutely, to work for bread. ‘Thence the deriva- 
tive meaning—to make a business of, to engage in anything as 
a calling, mainly, that is, for the sustentation of life, as in Rev. 
xviii. 17, rjv O¢Awooer, 1 Cor. ix. 13, rd depé (as SYD with 3 in 
Isa. xliv. 12). But neither of these meanings suits the idea 
here: the former certainly has no application to the earthly 
bread of this people, who would prefer to receive it without 
labour from the hand of Christ; and as it respects the heavenly 
bread, that is promised in 6#0¢. So that de Wette’s transla- 
tion, erwirket, is altogether false! The word here passes over 
into the general idea not merely of procuring, getting for them- 
selves (Prov. xxi. 6 dyp Theodotion), but—of seeking to get, 
troubling themselves about, making that an anxious concern. 
Yet must it not be reduced to a mere Qpovr/Zeu (as Euthymius 
explains it); for it retains the idea of a wearisome effort on 
the part of man, a osiy and labour in order that it might be 
given, which applies also to the eternal food.t_ Schleiermacher 
very appropriately obviates the misunderstanding of épyc&Zeodoes 
Tv Bpaow r7Av ~wevovowy to which Luther’s translation might 
lead, by saying “ that they on the preceding day had not them- 
selves laboured for the perishable food ; it was now their great. 


1 Steinmeyer’s homiletical exposition, on the other hand, is very artifi- 
cial, according to which the use which we on our part make of the bread 
which is given, may be understood as a work! This must be in working 
up, digesting the food, but how does the language here used agree with it? 
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care and concern to get into their power and appropriate Him 
from whom they had received it.” Thus the Lord’s meaning 
is :—Be quite as earnestly eager to get for yourselves the true 
bread, make that your main business;! yea, seek Me, hold 
Me xt but not as a bread-king, rather as the Feeder of your 
souls! Thus does He lay hold upon the minds of this people 
by this significant middle-term (de Wette—A word carefully 
chosen in order to the development of the discourse) ; though 
they afterwards. might resent the reproof which had been ad- 
ministered in His use of it and say (as Pfenninger makes 
them say)—“ What are we to mind in this world, if not our 
bread 2” 

His first address has, however, three divisions :—the reproach; 
the exhortation which springs from it; the promise, which shows 
them the right method of the desired épyeZeodus, in the believing, 
earnestly-anxious coming to Him who hath that better thing 
which is needful for them, to Him who was marked out by what 
He yesterday gave them as the Giver of the true gift. It is 
clear that #y does not refer to the Zazy (as has been supposed) 
but to the Bpdow. The future d#oes points indeed in the Lord’s 
secret thought to that future of ver. 51 in which He will first 
fully give Himself by His death to be the life of the world; but 
now He generally invites those who hear Him, to eat of His 
bread, as Wisdom does in the Proverbs of Solomon, ch. ix. 5.’ 
For while He names Himself the Son of man, He yet at the 
same time calls God His Father; this is the meaning of 0 620¢ 
as following after, the emphasis thus being—If I speak of the 
Father as My Father, hear it aright that He is God! The God 
from whom ye receive all good things, from whom ye should be 
eager to receive all good things, is My Father, who hath sent 
Me, the Son of man now standing in your presence, to give life 
to the world.? Xpayiew, seal (rather erroneously in the 

1 For that the strong «#}—daarz does not literally forbid the working for 
daily bread, is clear of itself. Yet Epiphan. heer. 80 had to do with people 
who so ated the Lord’s word. 

2 As the Jewish phrase had the bread of doctrine ; and the Rabbinical 
exegesis of such passages as Isa. iii. 1 points that way. Christ indeed in- 
tended much more from the very beginning ! 

3 This view is more natural than that which makes raryp and deds in connec- 
tion with one another, stand for the designation of willing and being able! 
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German Bible “ versiegeln,” to seal up), that is, to confirm, 
approve, must have been at that time a customary and well- 
understood expression, as we here and at ch. iii. 33 observe. 
The Father hath marked out Jesus (as it were stamped); or | 
authenticated and warranted Him by the testimony of works 
(ch. v. 35). This, however, is here as there not to be under 
stood merely of the méracles, but of the stamp of Divinity which 
was impressed upon His whole life and working: comp. ch. x. 
36 nylaoe. 

Although they do not fully understand the words of Jesus, 
yet those words were plain enough to make them observe at 
least whither they pointed. Those who answer Him are not ne- 
cessarily, as has been said, the better portion of the multitude : 
the Evangelist assuredly always lays hold of those expressions 
of the individual speakers which most aptly represent the senti- 
ments of the entire mass. But what do they mean by the épyoss 
Tov béov, which they so markedly substitute? There are expo- 
sitors, though not much to be thought of, who meet from very 
different sides in one common and very strange interpretation. 
Not merely does Stolz translate—“ what can we do, to work 
that which God alone should work?” but even Hess and Pfen- 
ninger have understood it very much the same, and Schleier- 
macher is persuaded that he must thus understand the words : 
“they admit that it is a work of God to give the imperishable 
bread, and ask Him how He could attribute to them the doing 
of that which God only could do; and what He could expect 
them to do, in order to accomplish a task which belonged only 
to God,” which exposition, accepted by Meyer, Herder also re- 
ceived, though with a mocking turn—“ How are we to do this? 
This we leave to God!” Schmieder also accedes to this view, 
though he somewhat modifies it when he paraphrases, “ How are 
we to procure the means of nourishment for our souls, which 
God can only prepare ?”? Yet we cannot agree with this inter- 
pretation; and though most learned commentators pass it over 
entirely, we think it of great moment to the meaning of the: 


1 The Lord bears on His breast the high-priest’s seal—ntn~> tzp. Thus 
does the fundamental truth of that ancient, but generally rej ected exposi- 
tion, which traced here the xapaxrip ric Oroordoews, find its justification. 

2 Zeugniss von Christo in Predigten,.S. 257. 
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answer which the Lord connects with their question, to pay 
attention to it and show its untenableness. Hwverything, when 
we narrowly look into it, is against this view. They must then 
have misunderstood the épyé@ecdus as signifying to procure 
or create, which could not well be possible in connection with 
the bread in the desert; they rather by zi rosmev indicate a 
better understanding than that the Lord had warned them 
against what they could not have done. On the other hand, 
they must have discerned the spiritual meaning of the Bpaois, 
and its Divine origination, far better than we are at liberty to 
suppose. Indeed, the whole saying so interpreted would have 
been altogether too keen and ingenious for this people. Finally, 
if such had been their meaning, they must naturally have 
adopted the Lord’s own word, and as He had spoken in the 
singular they must have continued with zo gpyov. Assuredly, 
the épya from the lips of Jews must be interpreted simply 
according to the general phraseology of the time, as referring to 
those “ works” with which they were continually busy in the 
exercise of their devotion, in the endeavour after their own 
righteousness. Thus it is manifestly the genitivus beneplaciti, as 
it is termed, which follows, Ps. li. 19; Jer. xlviii. 10; 1 Cor. 
xv. 58.1. It is very characteristic that they pass over the pro- 
mise altogether, and fasten on the requirement; they understand 
thus much, that the Lord requires from them a diligent labour 
after righteousness, and express themselves consequently in the 
way which was familiar to them—What dost thou require from 
us with thy épyaZeodus? What are we to do then? But 
we doubt whether (as Liicke thinks) they mean actually and 
properly the works of the daw; Lange meets the case better 
who says, “they now would see in Him a lawgiver”—instead, 
that is, of a Saviour bringing grace, they expect from Him 
new commandments. ‘This alone is conformable with all that 
follows, particularly their setting up Moses in opposition; and 
only thus can we understand the answer of our Lord, which has 
been so often perplexed and perverted.’ 


1 Nonnus appends quite rightly dsoreprei' beoped. 
2 It will not do to detect, as Luthardt does, in the Zpya rov dco as spoken 
by Jews, the deep meaning of wossiv rijv a&Andesay ch. iii. 21. 
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Ver. 29. We may confidently regard it as a misunderstand- 
ing and a misuse of this saying, to make it prove that God 
worketh faith in us. The Lord has been requiring from man an | 
epyaCeabou, and such an interpretation is remote therefore from 
His meaning ; nor would it be an answer to their question even 
if that had so intended ra gpya rod beod. Even the arch-pre- 
destinarian Lampe cannot avoid perceiving that épyov rod bzod 
is intended in the sense of their question. It is very significant 
that our Lord opposes a singular’ to their plural; and faith to 
their works as the one, true foundation-work, from which all works 
well-pleasing to God must proceed (in its deepest sense quite in 
harmony with Rom. iii. 27, 28) ;—He replies to their ri rosawev 
by wiorebere, just as His Apostle afterwards does. Schleier- 
macher: “I do not know that there can be found even in the 
writings of the Apostle a passage which more plainly and ex- 
pressly teaches us that the whole imperishable life of man’s soul 
proceeds from faith in Christ, and that nothing but this faith lies 
at its foundation; a faith, from which proceeds every other good 
thing acceptable to God.” Yes, verily, this is the evangelical 
answer to all legal questioning. But faith is itself called a work, 
and that not catachrestically in deference to the question con- 
cerning works : it is itself no other than “ the true, God-appointed 
work, the substance of the first commandment, it is a law in 
obedience.”* Comp. Jas. i. 25, roimrng epyov (not epywv) and 
BY TH WOINTEL KUTOD. 

To those who imagine that the Lord, by implication, would 
pass over to the genitivus cause also at the same time, we can 
only say that whatever truth there is in that (Eph. i. 19; Col. 
10125. Phil, 4.6; etc.) belongs not to this passage; for this 
meaning the expression would be too strong, and the saying 
would be here in the whole Scripture a ewad Aeyomevov—that 
our faith is the work of God in us! In Eph. ii. 8 salvation is 
the gift, but faith the instrument of its reception on the part of 


1 The significance of which distinction Luthardt should not have denied 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1852, 2)! 

2 Nitzsch, die TRENT Tee des Antinomismus, Stud. u. Krit. 
1846, 1, 69. Lange :—‘‘ Faith is a work of man from God, in and through 
God, and for God ; and therefore it is as well God’s work as it is the highest, 
freest work of man.” (Leben Jesu ili. 603.) 
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man; according to 1 John iii. 23 it is the commandment of God 
to us that we believe, and no other can be the design of iva 
xsorevonre in this passage. At most might it be said, as Hess 
cautiously puts it, “that which God worketh in you can be ac- 
complished only through your believing,” or—“God is for that 
always providing and working, and ye should enter into His 
purpose by a reciprocal épycéeodus.” This latter view might be 
in some sense justified by the ive, if stress is laid upon it (to that 
end God worketh, that); but it does not respond to the ques- 
tion. ‘The former scarcely can be reconciled with rodr6 éovs. 
Turning from all this let us rather mark in this saying the 
theme of the whole discourse, as it connects believing and 
eating ; not, indeed, identifying them, but plainly declaring that 
he only who believes will be willing and able to eat of that meat 
which is unto everlasting life. If we ask after our rosy iva— 
it is absolutely no other than believing, coming, receiving. 
If we ask (which the Jews, however, on this occasion did not) 
after the work of God in us, then we say that in another sense 
this is His gpyov, to feed our souls with Christ, and on Christ, 
Fiis'‘Sons 

However perverse and to be condemned were the meaning 
and spirit of these contradicters in the rejoinder which now 
follows, yet it was so ordered under Divine guidance that their 
folly should be the foundation upon which the Lord would raise 
a testimony thus extorted from Him by the false representatives 
and adherents of the Old Testament. We may say, indeed, that 
these Jews themselves gave to Jesus the most appropriate sub- 
ject which the occasion required; inasmuch as He now, as 
opposed to Moses, can so much the more plainly and convincingly 
testify of that bread of life for the world which, from this time 
forward, was present among them—and in the form of simple 
reply and vindication of Himself. 

“ Dost Thou assert Thyself to be sent of God after and above 
Moses—how canst ‘Thou prove that, what sign showest Thou ?” 
Here do these people show themselves to be no better than those 

- Pharisees who elsewhere desired the sign from heaven, after hay- 
ing seen so many signs; and we regard this as quite natural and 
consistent with the narrative. It is quite unnecessary and in- 
correct to refer this to others, and not those who yesterday would 
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make Him a king if so He might be made further subservient to 
their purposes.! The entire account has nothing to do with any 
others, from ver. 26 downwards. The Lord has now excited 
them, given them offence, and pointed them to that better thing 
which they desired not; they remain wavering for a while, 
vibrating between better and worse impulses, until, finally, 
unbelief keeps the field. If, in ver. 28, there was something 
responsive to our Lord’s words, that has now passed away, and 
in vers. 30, 31, they go to the opposite extreme. We cannot, with 
many (Ebrard last of all), discover here a continuation, accord- 
ing to which a request underlay the question—“ Give us then that 
better, everlasting bread; give us t/is sign first, then will we 
believe”—for this would be perversely to invert His requirement 
that they should first believe. No, that does not come till ver. 
34. Still less may their saying be explained, with Lange— 
“they confide in Him that He might take them under His 
care, even as Moses had their fathers, but they are not willing 
to expect anything less from Him than they received from Moses ; 
He must continue in the same path and provide for them fully 
and entirely. Such confidence and such expectation would 
amount to the very riorede «dr@ which they declined; but it 
is the boldness of unbelief which speaks here most strongly in 
the épyaZy of unbelief, which, having seen much, will see more, 
and which here gives back His own word to the Lord with a 
clumsy perversion—“ What are the works of God which Thou 
workest, to constrain us to accept from Thee Thy doctrine and 
laws, to guide us in our works? We see not the sealing of 
which Thou speakest, in anything that hath taken place yet !’? 
The new sign must be from heaven, but naturally enough some- 
thing good for them on earth—nothing else does this people 
desire ; and as the matter in question is bread and feeding, the 


1 So Neander: ‘Thus others came forward; for it is part of John’s 
manner not closely to distinguish individuals in his narrations, but to group 
them in masses.” But this cannot, thus absolutely and without qualifica- 
tion, be maintained. 

2 Berlenb. Bib. rightly thus—‘'so dull and so audacious is man!” 
Briickner opposes this emphasis, and says that the cd which would justify 
1t is wanting; but there is no force in this, as the antithesis is plain 
enough in the connection, and the ov of the former clause passes on to the 
second. 
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manna given by Moses in the wilderness comes aptly to their 
minds. And should He have given them manna too? Signs 
heaped upon signs, one approving the other, give no evidence to 
the unbelief which is of the heart ; as had long ago been seen in 
their fathers. The more God thus gratifies their love for wonders, 
the more insatiably will they desire to see more. 

We have here a normal passage for the distinction between 
miorevew ¢ig and the mere riorebew citi. It was the former 
which the Lord desired, but they will not even concede to Him 
the latter. ‘‘ If we are to attach ourselves to Thee as another 
Moses, or to place Thee even above him, and devote ourselves 
entirely to Thee according to Thy word—then perform some sign 
as great as, or greater than those of Moses.” This, from the point 
of view of their hardness of heart, is not an altogether stupid 
requirement, but the true philosophy which, in its opposition to 
the revelation of God, is never wanting to unbelief! We may 
imagine how highly the Jews thought of the Manna, the déiov 
nai mepadosoy Bpawe according to Josephus, the davwaroup- 
yovwsvoy zak sepcerioy gpyoy according to Philo, when we find 
that Aben Esra calls it the greatest of the miracles of Moses, and 
read in the thoughtful book of Wisdom so romantic a diatribe upon 
it, ch. xvi. 20, 21. (And Nonnus has—péwe wodvxdniorov.) 
“ Our fathers did eat manna in the desert, so many hundreds of 
thousands so many long years daily”—against that fact the food 
given by Jesus seems to them very insignificant, and especially 
when it was taken into account that that bread of Moses came 
from heaven! For this glorification of their Moses they have 
even a text of Scripture, they think themselves quite justified 
and impregnable. It is found (only that here é% and Quay are 
added to strengthen, it) literally in Ps. lxxviil. 24, with which 
may be compared Ex. xvi. 4, 15, and Ps. cv. 40,» But these pre- 
sumptuous quoters of Scripture forget, alas, or have never read 
and known, that this very Ps. lxxviii. is full of keen condemna- 
tion of their fathers’ unbelief, and that the manna is there only 
coupled with the quails, in which their lust ate death! And they 
now were acting no better with regard to the miraculous bread 


1 Kleuker (Briefe iiber Herder S. 74) reminds us very aptly of Men- 
delssohn’s requirement, that the law of Moses should be abolished in as 
emphatie and glorious a manner as tuat in which it was given. 


VOL. V. L 
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_of Jesus than their fathers had done, who were not contented 
with the manna, but wanted flesh also, yea, longed after their 
common bread and water again (Numb. xxi. 5). Their fathers 
had indeed believed Moses, before the manna was given, when 
he led them out of Egypt; but, after the manna was given, they 
believed him not. These wise ones know not what they say; 
and have only come to utter these words because the bread of 
life offered to them had thrown back their thoughts upon eating 
again—épayov and Qayeir is the limit of their ideas. 

Vers. 32, 33. Instead of such correction of their error, and 
reproof of their perverseness, as would have been abundantly at 
His disposal, if the Lord had been disposed fruitlessly to dispute 
with them, He is contented with a calm and gentle denial that 
the manna was the bread from heaven, and a renewed offer of 
the bread which He Himself brought. His ’ Awzy, ’ Away is 
opposed in the fulness of dignity to their unintelligent quotation 
of the yeypepwévov. His declaration contains a threefold anti- 
thesis—It was not Moses who gave it you then; it was not that 
essential bread which I refer to; because noé from heaven. The 
last contrast is that which comes into strong prominence; the 
second is only suggestively hinted in that; but the third must 
first claim our notice. For the Jews had not mentioned their 
Moses, but the emphatic od shows that they intended him; and 
hence, as the Lord well knew, their cited gdwxgy was referred to 
Moses, though in the Psalm, and in every passage of the Pen- 
tateuch, the sending down of manna and every gift is always at- 
tributed only to God ; see, e.g., Ex. xvi. 15. But this first oppos- 
ing thought is immediately dismissed ; and the emphasis falls now 
upon 7dr éprov, not simply of itself according to Erasmus illum 
panem ; but, as connected with ¢% rod ovpayvov, we must under- 
stand it as denying that that bread was from heaven in the higher 
and true sense, as the following verse shows. Moreover, we shall 
not take much time in proving to our readers that our Lord is 
very far from contradicting the testimony of the Old Testament, 
and from confirming the notion, now alas so prevalent, that the 
manna was altogether earthly in its origin. If the manna had 


1 Bahrdt could thus maliciously read it: Ye good people, that which ye 
have said does indeed demand attestation. What if I asserted that that 
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actually been no more than a uatura: product of the earth mar- 
vellously increased every day (“the sap of an Arabian plant, ” 
says even Tholuck !), there would have been no meaning in its 
being laid up in the ark of the covenant. But the entire history, 
and especialiy the cited passage in the Psalm, maintains the 
contrary. As the substitute for the fruit of the earth it is called 
there ny2v71; and in Ps. ev. 40 Drv pnd, which Aben-Hzra 
rightly interprets of the firmamental heavens IN 12, 
But the parallel nas Bne points certainly, as the ancients in- 
terpreted, to the angels ; not, that is, as if it was food common 
to men and angels, but, as this corn grew in heaven and not 
upon earth, so was it prepared by the service of the strong 
ministering spirits of God, and thus angel-bread, not bread of 
the baker. Comp. Wisd. xvi. 20 érosmwov cprov &xomicrws.: It 
was truly a Dow NvIN my’, as R. Bechai says, but this heaven 
of the firmament and the ‘anpelat is not the heaven of the Father, 
from which the Son brings down the true bread, which endureth 
unto everlasting life. But the manna stank through the dis- 
obedience of the children of Israel, and preserved them not from 
dying in their sins; just as the miraculous food of Jesus had 
only satisfied the unbelievers as common food. 

But why does the Lord in His answer say “you,” instead of 
“ your fathers?” First of all, because His declaration embraces 
that antithesis itself; but there is something more profound in- 
dicated thereby, which it imports us to understand, though the 
Jews when they heard it first were not likely to understand it 
aright. The Lord must necessarily in the deep workings of His 
mind speak with a wide reach and fulness of meaning; His 
thought on this oecasion does not limit itself to the manna, but 
His design is to tell these contradicting disciples of Moses, 
whether they could seize His meaning or not :—“ Your Moses, 
in giving manna to the fathers, and generally in giving you the 
law, and all that it was in his power to give, neither gave you 
bread, nor any living power, nor any new remedy from heaven 
against death, the wages of sin.’ Therefore He makes prominent 
the name of Moses first, and places the dédwxev dwiv and the 
manna which the Jehovah of Moses (not my Father !) gave, was not from 


heaven at all? 
1 See further in our comment. on Ps. lxxviii. 
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d/deqw Dwivy in such simple and comprehensive contrast. We 
can scarcely doubt that some who retamed this saying in their 
minds, and pondered it well, would afterwards find this meaning 
in it. 

The true bread from heaven is a bread of God, the Father; _ 
preeminently bread which cometh down from heaven, and in a 
much higher sense than that in which it is said of the typical 
and unreal bread that, when the dew fell, the manna came 
down upon it. (Numb. xi. 9 11, LXX. zaréBase.) This 
parallel in contrast shows of itself that the descriptive adjective 
6 xaraBcivev belongs to wprog; and that we must not (with von 
Gerlach and Olshausen, who opposes Liicke on this point) make 
it the subject of the proposition: He is the bread of God, who 
cometh down from heaven, that is to say, Myself. That does 
indeed lie in the background of the subject, but does not yet 
shape itself into words; for it is in ver. 35 that the new, great 
utterance begins—éya ius; see also in ver. 38 the zaruBéByxa, 
and in ver. 41 the zarwBcé¢ which then the Jews rightly deduce 
from our present xera3aivwv; and further in the Lord’s words, 
vers. 50, 51, the significant distinction by which the zaraBaivav 
is attached to the prog as descriptive, and to Himself the zara- 
Beés—all finally in ver. 58 coinciding and terminating in the 
nzarabas alone. 

We cannot, indeed, strictly affirm it nowhere else to be said 
that the Lord “is ever coming down” from heaven, but that He 
hath once for all come down. He says zaraSzBnxe, but never 
what has no meanins—éya zaraBaivw.. But the middle term 
zarc(3aivev hangs on to the typical element in the manna, accord- 
ing to which the zeraBaivesy ever continuing was certainly pre- 
figurative. The fulfilment of the type, however, in the wawa 
aAnbsvov goes beyond the type in every relation and point of 
view :—Christ giveth life, does not merely sustain the temporal 
life for a season, but brings anew eternal life; and furthermore 
He giveth it to the whole world, not to the one race in the wilder- 
ness!’ That word was most assuredly spoken concerning Him- 


1 Comp. Hofmann, Schriftbeweis i. 118. 

2 Here and ch. xiv. 31 the world designates believers! (e.g., according to 
Flacius). But life is ready for all. More than that is net said, only that 
all the world, if believing and eating, might receive life. 
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self as the owr7jp rod xdowou; so that He might well proceed, 
when the Jews lingered upon His giving (dé08, ver. 27), to say 
to them—“ Do ye not understand in what sense I speak this? I 
Myself am that bread! I Myself, standing before you, am the 
greatest sign from heaven, the wonder of all wonders ;—he who 
believeth Me, and believeth on Me, will inwardly experience that 
it isso!” Thus there is once more the appealing and urging 
reference to that one and alone sufficing evidence of experience. 
But where the craving of the heart’s necessity is not found, 
unbelief can behold the works of God and yet ask for more, 
demands evermore new signs, understanding not those which 
have been already abundantly given, neither the old nor the 
new. 

Thus was it with these Jews, who well knew that which they 
did not want, but not that which they did require, in this their 
demand. The word which they now interject, ver. 34, is quite 
rightly placed in juxtaposition with the similar one of the Samari- 
tan woman, chap. iv. 15; though there was probably much less 
of the impulse of faith in their “ Lord, evermore give us this 
bread” than in her “Sir, give me this water.” There is enforced 
from them just so much apprehension and recognition of what 
the Lord had spoken, that they remain in embarrassment, de- 
sirous of saying something and not knowing what else to say. 
We cannot, however, detect in their words any evil-minded 
mockery— Thou dost promise great things, but if we take Thee 
at Thy word, Thou wouldst be fain to let alone giving us that 
bread”*—for the xépie of itself (more than fas ver. 25) 
opposes that notion; and in that case the Searcher of hearts 
would not have entered into further colloquy with them, at least 
such as we afterwards find. But still less is it a “ childlike 
expression ;” although the Evangelist thus symbolically sets it 
before us, that we may, with full purpose and earnestness of 
heart, pray in such terms for that which they lightly and with 
perplexed minds demanded. 

Vers. 35, 36. The Lord, who maintained throughout the 
whole of this conversation the utmost forbearance of condescen- 


1 Lampe cites some of the fathers for this view, which Baumgarten- 
Crusius shows to be a mistake. Calvin, however, did so interpret it, and 
others after him. 


ante 
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sion, now speaks to them a word which at once gives them a 
full explanation in answer to their request, just as if it had 
been earnestly intended, and yet withholds not the assurance 
that He well knows their unbelief. Just as in chap. v. 30 He 
made the transition from the indirect form of speech to the 
éy@, so He does also here; for, from this point we find no less © 
than thirty-five times this ¢ya@, or wod, mol, wé. They hold fast 
their misunderstood giving, but He can only give to those who 
believe on Him, He therefore proceeds—“ Yea, verily, I would 
gladly give it to you, but in order to that ye must first re- 
cognise that I personally am that bread which cometh, or 
rather is come, from heaven, this bread of God for the life of 
the world, this bread of life.” Here we perceive a threefold 
gradation in the expression, the significant deepening of which 
we may profitably ponder. In Zaye is embraced the two ideas 
that He is, and hath life, in Himself; and that He giveth it in 
and from Himself (Za», ver. 51, and ayy dsdobs, vers. 33, 54). 
Bread is the universal food, nourishment, sustentation of life 
generally. We have already shown, upon chap. iv. 14, in what 
sense the promise of no more hungering and thirsting holds 
good. The rérore responds in gracious corroboration to their 
sxaévrore ; but that He, when speaking of bread, includes another 
figure and refers to thirst, is not an empty tautology, but 
founded upon more than one important principle. For, first 
of all, hungering and thirsting embraces, as a phrase (as Rev. 
vii. 16, after Isa. xlix.-10), all the individual needs and all the 
unsatisfied desires of man, in their complex and manifold variety. 
And then it is not without significance that the manna in Ex. 
xvii. is said only to satisfy the hunger of the people, and not 
the thirst which immediately was excited after eating the bread 
from heaven; for thus we understand that this true bread from 
heaven far surpasses every preparatory and typical supply of 
man’s need, Finally, we acknowledge, for our own part, that 
the Lord seems to us to have already in His secret thought that 
meaning of “eating and drinking” which, in immediate con- 


1 Whether, as Braune thinks, there is a designed reference here to the’ 
similar conversation with the woman of Samaria, we must leave undecided : 
the word must have its own appropriate meaning here in connection with 
the hungering. 
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nection with His own body and blood, He is constrained after- 
wards to dilate upon more fully. But that in the whole it is 
only a spiritual satisfaction and supply of need that is intended, 
is manifest from the imposition of faith as the sole condition. 
According to ver. 30 they promised their faith when they should 
see; to that He now proceeds to attach His words, but meets 
them by an allusion to the true seeing, which differed from 
theirs. The first zesis an etsi, but the éwpéxare does not simply 
mean—Ye have seen signs (He disclaims this in relation to 
them in ver. 26); for the jé is certainly the right reading. “Ye 
have often and long enough seen Myself (which is more than 
My individual miracles); the light of My life and work, the 
light of My whole manifestation hath shone upon you, and yet 
have ye not rightly seen, ye do not truly believe!” This He 
had said to them in effect, vers. 26 and 29—though Alford im- 
properly regards this allusion as far-fetched. Any more distant 
reference to what other hearers had heard (as ch. v. 37, 38) 
is quite inappropriate; and so is any “flaw in the narrative” 
which (as Liicke says) would entail on the Evangelist the op- 
probrium of connecting together as one discourse sayings uttered 
at different times. 

Vers. 37, 38. The most immediate connection of these words 
with the preceding is to be sought in this, that the Lord, just as 
in ch. v., proceeds to disclose the secret ground of their not be- 
lieving, their disobedient resistance to the drawing of the Father ; 
exhibiting this, however, in the most gracious manner, and 
appending to the reproof a new and most benignant promise for 
every one who yet might believe and come to Him. We may 
also penetrate deeper and say with entire propriety, at the same 
‘time, that the Lord is consoling His own spirit in the Father's 
presence by the refléction that with all the unbelief which pre- 
vailed there could not and would not fail to be some given unto 
Him : He encourages His own soul to wait for every individual 
who might come to Him. Yea we may further say—so widely 
and luminously do these general expressions throw their beams 
around—that He is speaking in a disclaiming tone at the same 
time: “T receive only what comes to Me as the gift of the Father , 
your trustless dependence upon Me, springing from the desire of 


bread, your interested and carnal seeking, avails not with Me !” 
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The neuter ray, preceding as it does, is of great significance. 
In its extent of meaning it refers back to the xoowos of ver. 33; 
but more specifically embraces (as in ch. xvii. 2, comp. also 1 
Jno. v. 4) the whole body of those who come to the Son as one 
integral whole in itself, so contemplated and foreseen; and, 
at the same time, maintains a deep universal principle which - 
underlies the character of each individual of the chosen, and 
teakes all one—so far concurring with ch. iii. 6. The Saviour 
of the world,—who, according to His humanity, must pour out, 
like Isaiah His type, His appeals and invitations to a stiffnecked 
people, with unwearied labours which might almost seem to be 
experimented “in vain”—has yet as the Son, who is never in- 
dependent of the Father, at the same time the clearest and most 
serene contemplation of, or insight rather inte, that problem, 
the hardest of all to our theory and practice, of the mysterious 
éxhoyn. He beholds even here already, with unveiled counte- 
nance, the eternal counsel, even to its utmost goal in the salvation 
of the ends of the earth (Isa. xlix. 3-6); but now in conformity 
with His zévwoi¢ He beholds it, as it were, in the spirit of faith 
and obedience. In general He has a fixed knowledge that all 
must and will come to Him which the Father giveth to Him; 
but as it respects the individuals He receives each as he comes 
as a new, and, as it were, unforeseen gift, the slight earnest 
and first-fruits of His labour and toil. And that this d/dwos 
is used, and not déd#xe (differently from ch. xvii. which re- 
gards all from the point of view of the consummation of all) of 
itself secures us, if we rightly understand it, against any pre- 
destinarian perversion of the meaning. This giving, when viewed 
apart from the Divine knowledge of all His works from the 
foundation of the world, embraces a work which even before 
the Father is ever progressively going on to its consummation 
through individual instances one after another. If we take into 
account all other testimonies to the love of God and His willing- 
ness to save all the world, it will be perceived that He who giveth 
His Son to all, wills also to give all to the Son; so that we are 
to understand here—all which He can give. This is confirmed 
past all doubt by the declaration which follows in ver. 44; for 
the giving and the drawing of the Father are one, as is shown 
once more in ver. 65. (Comp. ch. xvn. 6, 9, 11.) “ He giveth 
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them over to the charge of the Redeemer” is saying too little, 
for this expresses only the result of this preventing grace; to 
this also belongs all the peedagogic preparation to that end, and 
indeed the latter is more especially signified. The voluntary 
coming, at the same time, to the Son in faith (hence the fut. 
ees), is now at the first the fruit of the Old Covenant gathered 
in; but the Son receiveth every one so won, and so given to 
Him, with joy.’ ‘Toy épyémevoy now places the individual who 
at any time comes more strongly and concretely over against 
the xay; and, in the promise of not casting out, there lies a 
most gracious and affecting Litotes—How should I otherwise 
than take him to My arms, and bear him rejoicingly on My 
shoulders? Tholuck and Liicke refer this to the elsewhere 
mentioned exclusion from His kingdom, but this seems to us 
scarcely to suit the present deeper circle of ideas; nor does the 
expression include any reference to that absolute preservation 
of the soul so received, of which ver. 89—as also ch. x. 28— 
first speaks. The Lord’s meaning exhibits here simply the 
assurance that if, in the midst of so much unbelief, there comes 
here and there one, the right one, given to Him of the Father, 
He will assuredly not reject or cast him away—“ even if he 
comes eyer so creepingly” (as the Berlenb. Bibel says). Thus 
do we rightly hold fast that meaning of the word which the 
Holy Spirit has impressed upon the souls of so many from age 
to age for their full assurance in coming to Christ. As the Lord 
prospectively comforts all who should come, and throws open 
the door wide to their coming, so also, as we before said, He 
encourages Himself to this persevering readiness to receive them. 
all. Schleiermacher says gracefully and well: “ He utters this 
word Himself, that, however long men may neglect it, however 
long it may be that they see and hear, and yet believe Him not, 
when they do finally come, He cannot, and will not, and must 
not cast them away.” 

For how should He not receive what comes to Him as given 
of the Father? This is the corroboration of the thought which 
the following words yet more expressly afford. As to the 
general statement of ver. 38 in itself, compare chs. iv. 34, v. 


1 Nonnus adds: dara vég xeelpours dedeZouar. 
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30. As to its relation to the context here, ver. 39 must be 
considered in connection with it. Pfenninger says—“ How 
should I cast any one out, when for the very purpose of re- 
ceiving him I came down from heaven”—that is, of receiving, 
preserving, and guiding to glory all who are thus given to 
Me. “ Not Mine own will—for My personal human will is - 
merged into the Divine will of the Father; the love of God 
ts tn Me, an impartial and universal love; tt is not in Me* to 
receive or reject arbitrarily, or to make any difference between 
those who come. I discern in the coming of every man, and 
even in the slightest advances towards it, the being given Me of 
the Father.” 

Vers. 39, 40. The will of the Father, the counsel of His re- 
deeming grace through His Son, embracing all that are to be 
saved, and therefore actually are saved, is now openly declared 
and firmly attested; in ver. 39 as it regards its final goal; and 
in ver. 40 as it regards, once more, the present beginning to- 
wards that glorious consummation. We would prefer, with 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Lachmann, the reading yép instead of 
the repetition of 6¢ in ver. 40; and zarpé¢ wou must stand for 
Terpavros joe, the mor pos being omitted in ver. 39. All and 
every one that is given is, to the Son as to the Father, a pre- 
cious and beloved possession to be kept most diligently ; there- 
fore will He, according to the will of the Father, bestow the 
most faithful care and solicitude that He lose nothing and not 
one, ch. xvii. 12, xvii. 9. If we should be disposed to under- 
stand &roAgow here—“ I will not destroy (but take care of, heal 
and save)”—that would be indeed a strengthening of the pre- 
vious Litotes 7 éxBcrw ew, but its tone would be too harsh to 
be suitable here, and we cannot consent to that interpretation. 
(The word as used in Lu. ix. 56 is something very different, 
being addressed particularly to the disciples.) But to translate 

—“ JT will not permit them to perish or be lost (ch. x. 28),” 
embraces too much, and weakens the tender pathos of the 
thought hitherto expressed, which has been simply this—that 
the lost sheep now found, and led back by the drawing of the 
Father to the good Shepherd, are His own, and that He could 


1 Richter’s Hausbibel—Christ hath no arbitrary, electing human will 
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not, nor would, Jose them again, for His own sake ana His 
Father’s. Thus the j7) aroAéow corresponds strictly with the 
6édw«é, and is the proper expression for the sense of QuAdoces», 
comp. ch. xii. 25. 

But the will of the Father is itself conditioned by faith; and 
the ground, beginning, and distinctive test of faith lies in the 
true hearing, as it is said elsewhere, or, as it is said here with 
the same meaning, in the true seeing, recognising, understand- 
ing, and accepting the Son. It is clear enough that dewpay (Syr. 
N72? xIN1) signifies much more now than the fruitless having 
seen of ver. 36. It is itself the beginning of believing, but is 
not on that account one and the same with it; just as further 
the receiving and enjoying of eternal life is only the consequence 
and fruit of believing. Let us carefully distinguish those three 
critical points,—the germ, and the fruit, of the riorebe in the 
centre; in order that we may have a key to the right under- 
standing of the entire discourse, and not superficially attach 
everything which the Lord says to simple “ believing,” without 
any further qualification. Certainly, to cast our glance forwards 
for a moment, believing in vers. 40 and 54 stands quite parallel 
with eating and drinking, the same promise being attached to 
both of éyew Cav aievsov; but the eating is not on that account 
the same thing with believing, or conversely,—the believing 
makes the soul capable of and ready for the eating. Joos said 
most pertinently and clearly : “He who cometh to Him in faith 
will no more suffer hunger or thirst. Wherefore? Because the 
faith which comes is a faith which enjoys, or because something 
to eat and to drink is given to him who comes. This eating and 
drinking is just something which faith has to do, if it will obtain 
satisfaction or the enjoyment of eternal life.” We say once 
more what was said on chap. iii. in connection with the new 
birth—Think not too lightly of faith, it must lead to and be- 
come the eating of Christ! But think not too hardly of this 
eating, it takes place through simple faith! Or otherwise— 
Believing is our épyaZeobus and xosciv, to which the food which 
God gives is apportioned. Augustin’s celebrated expression (on 
ver. 29 above) Crede et manducasti! does indeed properly enough 
oppose the “ parare dentes et ventrem ;” but, if rigorously taken, » 
would set aside the sacrament in itself, if not as found in John 
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vi. as a xépepyov. We would say instead—Crede et mandu- 
cabis ; this alone is strictly true !? 

Let us go back, however, to the text, as far as we have yet 
explored it. The raising up at the last day,? twice emphatically 
affirmed, points out to us the final goal of salvation and presery- . 
ing power, after the attainment of which there is no more danger 
of perishing, or losing again that eternal life which is now, the 
body also being raised, consummate. The promise is in its true 
meaning similar to that which is uttered in chap. xi. 25—He 
shall dive though He (apparently again) die! Even death shall 
not prevail against him! “ In the interview with the woman of 
Samaria, Jesus did not proceed beyond the representation of 
Himself as spiritual, living water, which refreshes and sustains 
the soul; here He already intimates that He is about to go fur- 
ther, and to describe Himself as the Restorer and Transformer 
of the entire man, even of the body.” (Olshausen.) We add, 
even as He already went so far in chap. vi.; and would entreat 
every intelligent reader to take this as the first key to the under- 
standing of the whole of the subsequent discourse concerning 
the Lord’s flesh and blood. He who does not recognise the 
glorified corporeity of the resurrection as the goal of all God’s 
dealings with the children of men delivered from the bondage 
of death,—he who does not see that in order to the victory of 
grace over sin, the restitutio in integrum of fallen man, some- 
thing would be eternally wanting if bodily death was not also 
vanquished, so that the avdéoraoig alone consummates the Cwy7— 
and further that this restoration can come to us only through the 
body of the second Adam, the man from heaven, first glorified— 
he who does not apprehend all this, will never understand either 
the Lord’s Supper itself, or the testimony which the Lord here 
gives of its deep foundation and principle. 

Inasmuch as e&veorjow forms the antithesis of &roAéow, it in- 
cludes, what indeed lies essentially in the word itself, the idea of 
a full presentation. If any one, however, would therefore say— 


1 And Calvin comes near to this when he protests against other exposi- _ 
tors—Illis manducatio est fides, mihi ex fide potius consequi videtur. 

2 The keen-sighted Baumgarten-Crusius, like Hezel, makes. this to be 
the new Messianic time generally ;—Reuss no less than the last day of 
every believer ! 
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“the avaorjow does not mean I will raise them up from the 
dead, but will present them as saved, without any diminution or 
loss”!—that would be to err from the plain meaning of the word, 
and the constant phraseology of Scripture. We may not how- 
ever despise, in such a case, the Zugleich (at the same time) of 
Meyer's note, offensive as it is to many of our School divines ; 
we may contemplate the pregnant fulness of meaning without 
instituting foolish contrasts; and in the present instance agree 
with Liicke’s exposition—“ Will present them fully in the glory 
of the resurrection.” 

Let us learn, further, to observe how necessarily and naturally 
the words of God, when put into human language, assume vari- 
ous meanings in various relations. In ch. v. 29 an dvdéoraois is 
predicated also of the evil; but we saw there that this is only 
asserted in their case by a kind of irony, since it is rather the 
consummation of their death into eternal. Here, on the other 
hand, the pure idea of a true resurrection unto fully restored life 
exhibits itself in the aydéoraors, just as in ch. xi. 25; and it 
would be exceedingly wrong on that account, either to deny to 
the wicked that other resurrection in its kind in this word, or 
to deduce from it that all will finally be saved, since all will 
be finally raised up, and that the Lord intends here to assert 
this.” 

Vers. 41, 42. The Lord might now, humanly speaking, have 
closed His testimony with these words, if a yet more far-reaching 
and stimulating continuation of it had not been enforced from 
Him. Though we might humanly say, with the same propriety, 


1 Kleuker in the treatise—Johannes, Petrus and Paulus als Christologen, 
Riga 1785. S. 107. 

2 Thus two very different men, one of them, however, scarcely in 
exegetical earnest. Schleiermacher: ‘‘ What else can we infer from these 
words but that He hath given all men to the Son; since if only some 
are raised up, the Father would not have given Him all, or if the Father 
had not given Him all, all would not then be raised up!” Joh. v. Miller 
brings the same from ver. 87—‘‘ Ye will finally all come to Me, for the 
Father hath given Me all, and therefore hath given Me you. Ver. 38: I 
would draw now even you to Me, but that is not in the Father’s pian as 
yet, your hour is not yet come!” This is to forget the whole of the re- 
maining Scripture in considering our passage, and to interpret even that 
capriciously. For how is it said m ver. 37 that the Father hath given all 
to Him? 
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that He had clearly foreseen this influence of His words and the 
turn which they would give to the people’s thoughts. The of 
’Tovdaios now first occurring has unnecessarily caused much hesi- 
tation to expositors: simple readers will immediately understand 
that the same persons are referred to who have been speaking 
before. Lampe was prepared with his “facile mihi persuadeo” 
for the opinion that another detachment had lett the 6yA0¢ before 
referred to; and Lange accepts this with the qualification that a 
specific “judaising or pharisaic party” among the people is now 
indicated as having come forward. But what necessity is there 
for this? It seems to us in every case an artificial resource, and 
to be contradicted here by the fact that St John reckons the 
Galileeans also in mass with the Jewish people opposing Jesus ; 
see also later, ch. x. 19,24. As their fathers murmured in old 
time, so do these Jews murmur now.’ Their objection is not 
taken so much against His calling Himself the bread of life in and 
of itself, but against the zaraBaiver éx rod ovpavod asserted in 
connection with it, which in ver. 38 had been magnified into 
xareéBnzo. Not now affected by any Jewish or Galilean 
notions about the Messiah generally, which indeed are involved 
in ch. vii. 27 but not in this passage, they have to do only with 
His asserted zaraBébyxa; they understand this, and quite 
rightly, of a mysterious origination of His humanity, different 
from ordinary generation—in this being far more true and pro- 
found in their apprehension than many of our recent divines.? 
Against this they object a ready and dogmatic o/daev—without 
reflecting, however, that it was with them as with those others, 


1 Baur and Hilgenfeld go very much too far when they say that’ Iovdeiox 
in this Evangelist is just synonymous with—enemies of Christ! 

2 “ As long as the ground of faith in Him and the ground of hope is 
sought in anything external, ir the manner in which His earthly life 
began, or in any external circumstances in which He differed from other 
men, so long are we not in the right way to believe.” This assertion 
of Schleiermacher is half true, but only half, for as something external 
the miraculous birth of Christ is not the ground of faith; it is not, 
moreover, anything external at all, and its truth follows from faith 
in Him. Not merely—‘ the true and living faith will say to itself, ‘it 
is just so as it is written in our holy books, but it might have been other- 
wise” (?)—-but better with Nitzsch—“ from the deepest ground of the testi- 
mony that He came forth from the Father, and generally from faith in the 
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ch, vii. 42, in their erroneous conclusion based upon the birth of 
Christ in Bethlehem—the notorious fact, as they thought it, that 
He was only a man born in the ordinary manner, whose dead 
father and still surviving mother they knew. IIep} adrod was 
regarded by Nonnus as in the masculine, and so also by Lampe; 
de Wette, Bengel, and the Berlenb. Bib. translate—They mur- 
mured concerning Him. This appears to us correct, and seems 
to suit well the reduplicated obrog afterwards, though the wepi 
rovrov of ver. 61 makes us hesitate. 

Vers. 43, 44. The Lord does not answer this rag by any such 
explanatory response as would be appropriate only to an existing 
faith; He no more enters into the mystery of His descent from 
heaven now, than He had before solved the mystery of His 
coming over the water from the other side. Could we suppose 
Him to have surrendered up to such minds His great truth, and 
said—Ye err, beloved people, I was conceived in the womb of 
Mary my mother, through the power of the Holy Ghost !?—No, 
His wisdom knoweth better how to speak to unbelievers so as at 
once to indicate His own dignity, and administer instruction to 
them. First of all, He endeavours to mitigate their murmuring 
by the uj yoyybZere which exhorts them to a reflecting tran- 
quillity ; for no man is ever drawn of the Father to Him in such 
a murmuring frame of mind. He then repeats with a more de- 
finite development—first, the last great thought which had been 
uttered, vers. 37-40, and then from ver. 48 onwards, His earlier 
assertion concerning Himself as the true bread from heaven in 
vers. 32-35. 

For the giving of the Father He now, penetrating deeper, 
substitutes a drawing ; an expression which is as profound in its 
grasp as it is simple to be understood, but which has no strict 
parallel in earlier phraseology. Meyer explains the word much 
too superficially, when with a laudable intention to make it plain 
he says, “like a father drawing or leading his child to the physi- 
cian or the teacher.” That would be “ adducere,” as Tertullian 
renders it (adv. Praxeam), or the odmyeiv of Chrysost. (which 
he on another occasion exchanges for the flat and yet more 


Saviour as the only-begotten and as the archetype, there emanates an 
especial authority and credit for the original Christian narratives which 
directly affirm His miraculous conception.” 
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vague Boyden); but ¢Axdes expresses something more inwardly 
operative, as ver. 45 presently shows. We may compare in the 
Old Testament Cant. i. 4, 22vi2, Hos. xi. 3-5, D2wDN, Jer. 
xxxl. 3, where the LXX. have e/Axvad 0g, although in this 
ordinarily cited passage such an exposition of the Hebrew text . 
is uncertain.’ At a further distance comes the later Rabbinical 
phraseology, which distinguishes those who come voluntarily, 
from an internal impulse, as ¢ractos, O93 03; see Buxt. 
Lex. sub. 7) pag. 484, where we find the false interpretation 
scil, a se ipsis; rather should it be, drawn by God Himself, 
Abodah Sarah 24, 1. (Comp. also Winer Realwérterb. sub. voce 
Proselyten.) Yet these may serve in some degree for the ex- 
planation of the obvious expression. The Father draweth to the: 
Son :—this is now said especially for Israel concerning the Old 
Testament rasmayuryic eis Xpsordv ; even as afterwards the ex- 
alted Son Himself draweth all men in all the world, even the 
Greeks and Heathens, to Himself, ch. xii. 32.2. Yet may we not, 
in relation to this drawing of the Father (the analogy of which, 
indeed, may be traced outside Israel), say with Ebrard, “ by 
means of the law through the Holy Spirit ;’—but it is the essen- 
tial Fatherly attraction of love which is meant, the attraction 
and invitation of mercy under all discipline and preparation, for 
which sense Hos, xi. and Jer. xxxi. are pertinently to be 
quoted.? Indeed, this idea of the yvin in relation to the prose- 
lytes is attested and confirmed by the place in Maimonides 


1 We doubt, however, whether absolutely false, as Baumgarten-Crusius 
thinks. Gesenius without further ado ranks this 7>m y"n>v2 under the 
formula ton 52%, so that the suffix would be resolved into tibi. Thus R. 
D. Kimchi expounds—"yo0 742 "7222 ; the Chald., however, has with equal 
propriety of grammatical form 7 323, fen m727, Ene is just parallel with 
Hos. xi.—and we must leave the matter paiaotiiod: 

2 There is a certain drawing of the Father to the Son, even in the case 
of the heathen world, and natural humanity ; yet ever to be regarded as 
only the work of grace. To use this expression with regard to the longings 
and susceptibilities yet inherent in our fallen nature (as Beck does, Stud. 
u. Krit. 1847, 2, 855), is unjustifiable to our mind. 

3 In His state of abasement, the Son doth not yet say—JI draw, be- . 
cause He hath not yet the full authority for that, being ever in subordina- 
tion to the Father in this. Hence should we poor mortals arrogate to 
ourselves nothing before the God-man, but deal kindly with all who are 
coming. See Meyer Bl. fiir hohere Wahrheit, V. 382. 
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adduced by Lampe, in which the teachers are said to deal 
mildly at first and only to draw—n'D0 jis “IN. 

This much is certain, without any learned investigation, and 
it is to our experience as manifest as it is mysterious, according 
to the Lord’s testimony—“ that if a man longs after God, it 
comes not from himself, but is the Father’s drawing in Jesus 
Christ His Son.” (Jacob Bohme.) The awakening of this 
longing to draw nigh is not in its deepest principle so much the 
effect of the terrors of the law, as of the distant influence of 
eternal love working in them: these are the cords and bands 
by which God seizeth upon men and bringeth them to Him- 
self. Luther’s words, quoted by so many expositors, “the draw- 
ing is not like that of the executioner, who draws the thief up 
the ladder to the gallows ; but it is a gracious allurement, such 
as that of the man whom everybody loves, and to whom every- 
body willingly goes,” may be supplemented by the equally quaint 
language of the Berlenb. Bibel: “ He draweth not as a man 
draweth to the block !” 

Ver. 45. As the Jews had previously brought forward a ye- 
ypeévov for their manna, so now does the Lord, though late, 
yet not without reference thereto, bring forward a similar one 
for that drawing of the Father to which He had alluded, from 
the Prophets. The general é roig xpopjrass might indeed be 
taken for the customary form of citation, as in Acts xiii. 40, vil. 
42; Mark i. 2; or, on the other hand, it may refer to that most 
pertinent classical passage Isa. liv. 13 in connection with others 
related to it (such as Jer. xxxi. 33, 34, to which even Schleier- 
macher would specially refer it); but we think also, that the 
Lord significantly thus spoke because He would collate, as it 
were, and place in juxtaposition the promissory part of the Old 
Testament in the prophets with Moses of whom mention had 
been already made. (Fikenscher, with regard to this, has the 
original remark, that “in the second portion of the Old Testa- 
ment, which treats of the Divine Promise, God hath revealed 
His merciful will towards those who seek salvation, and who 
have already given heed to the voice of the Law.”) 

This drawing, as it is altogether Divine on the part of Him 
who draweth, so it is “ altogether spiritual on the part of him 
who is drawn” (v. Meyer). It is.an inward teaching of God— 

VOL. V. M 
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an inward teaching, consequently not merely that preparation 
and external guidance which comes through the outward call to 
the fellowship of His people, and the possession of His word; a 
teaching, consequently it does not consist simply in dim feelings 
of dependence and superficial conviction, but in knowledge. It 
is deserving of thoughtful remark that our Lord, for His own 
secret consolation as He stands confronting unbelieving Israel, 
selects the words appropriate to the present occasion from that 
prophetic chapter which, following the description of the Mes- 
siah’s passion and rejection, comforts Him with a glorious pro- 
spect of the great congregation of many children which should 
be born to His church in the last times:—let the fifty-third 
and fifty-fourth chapters of Isaiah be read in their contrasting 
connection! But that which there appears as the goal of con- 
summation, is interpreted now, with strict propriety as on the 
part of God, concerning the deep-laid beginnings from which 
that consummation is to grow.’ The free application of those 
words on the present occasion dispenses with the 922 which in 
Isa. liv. 18 suited the connection, but retains the révreg in a 
yet more universal sense. Asdaxroi bcov, as the Sept. also inter- 
prets these (comp. 200/001, 1 Thess. iv. 9), corresponds with 
the Heb, nim “2 which signifies these well-taught scholars, 
furnished with perfect knowledge; yet at the same time points 
to the way which leads to that result, the way of obedient hear- 
ing and willingness to be taught, see Isa. 1.4, 5. Now, since 
God hath from the beginning aimed at winning such DY, 
and since the more proper fulfilment of that prophecy, the pre- 
paring of a new church in Christ, beginneth more specifically in 
the time of Christ, the Lord may well give the words such an 
application as He here does—affording us a most instructive 
example of His method of using Scripture, which brings into 
prominence its most internal and spiritual meaning, that which 
is of universal force, and passing by its more particular refer- 
ence. The docti a Deo of Erasmus is more correct than the 
docibiles Dei of the Vulg.; yet this latter unusual expression 
brings out the presupposition which lies in didaxros of that ° 


1 “The subject here is the Divine voice in man, preceding faith, to lead 
them to faith in Christ as a Saviour.” Neander. 
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voluntary learning and hearing which the Lord proceeds to 
develop and enforce. This axovew xed wavdcve (the learning 
being ever essential and practical, or an experience) is the com- 
plete explanation of dsdcéoxecdas. Be only a docibilis Dei, and 
thou wilt assuredly come to be a doctus a Deo !* 

We may further take the révze¢ which the Lord makes so 
prominent, in the sense of v. Meyer’s note—“ and the promise is 
truly universal, so that no man can excuse himself.” Miinch- 
meyer’s animadversion (upon the first edition) is, however, so 
far right as, neither in the prophetic passage, nor in the con- 
nection of our Saviour’s discourse, is the absolute universality 
of this call and teaching the immediate subject; but neither 
can the all (as he insists) be interpreted with the predestinarian 
tinge as merely—* all, who actually will become His disciples.” 
For those who hear and those who learn are manifestly in this 
case a narrower circle—JVot all whom the Father teacheth ac- 
cept His teaching. And thus as the Son, according to chap. 
xil. 32, draweth all men; so certainly doth the Father also, 
indeed, draw every man in his time, with manifold degrees and 
in various manners. Thus, consequently, the universal promise 
remains as an intimated fact, on account of which the Lord 
adduces the quotation with an extended application. It is not 
promised that all will learn and accept the teaching; and hence 
it remains certain, since immediately afterwards the matter is 
made to rest with our acceptance of it, that “ this passage 
should abolish all predestinarian meaning in the previous éAxb- 
eobas.” The commencement—The Father draweth ; the middle- 
point of calling and separation—Man yields to be drawn, heareth 
and learneth; the end of this economy of the Father—He who 
is drawn cometh unto Christ. ‘This coming presupposes indeed 
a drawing of the Father, but also the hearing and learning. 
And it is the Lord’s design to say that it is this latter which is 
in the decision of man; and therefore He exhorts them to come, 
and therefore He dissuades them from an unbelieving holding 
back. Were it generally otherwise, how could then the Lord 


1 Pfenninger’s conceit is very pleasant (in the jiidischen Briefen, etc.) 
of the little boy who comes in among the murmurers against the Lord; 
and, hearing how beautifully He taught, hoped when he grew older to un- 
derstand it all, and himself to receive the bread of eternal life. 
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always and everywhere cry—Come ye, hear, learn of Me! and 
that in the midst of such men as these Jews? And if the 
Father doth actually on His part draw and teach all these Jews, 
of whom so few actually became nin ‘195—how should He not 
generally draw all men ?* 

Vers. 46, 47. And now a further explanation follows, in 
order to obviate any misunderstanding as to a separation be- ° 
tween the Father and the Son; and in order that all who 
might attain to see the manifested Son may nevertheless be 
referred immediately to the Father as well; this leading back 
in ver. 47 to the first and fundamental assertion of vers. 35 and 
40. Understand Me not, says the Lord, as if any man could 
ever have heard and seen the Father, unless it were through 
the mediation of Me, the Son; and that having thus the 
Father he cometh to Me as to another! Here again are the 
same trinitarian fundamental-ideas, which are only found fault 
with by the dogged misapprehension of speculation which goes 
beyond the word of Scripture, but which as profoundly as 
clearly pervade the entire Gospel of St John. Here have we 
also proof, as testified by the universal sic, that we rightly 
expounded ch. v. 37 as declaring that no man hath ever imme- 
diately seen the Father, in the sense in which the Son alone 
hath seen Him. (Not even Moses, as Cyril remarks.) The 
seeing is used interchangeably for the hearing, because it is the 
more internal idea; and it is here substituted because in the 
same sense no man hath ever heard the Father, or learned any- 
thing from Him, independently of the Son who is the mediator 
of all Revelation. (Matt. xi. 27.) 

Vers. 48-51. As we have already said, the Lord repeats, in 
order to cast down all their murmuring by His mild benignity, 
His first great assertion—I am the bread of life; as the foun- 
dation upon which He will then proceed (in the middle, ver. 51, 
nak 0 prog x.¢.A.) to append another great word, as to the 
time and manner in which He will feed the world with Himself, 


1 My critic Miinchmeyer in his animadversions has not entered into the 
depth of the connection of thought as pointed at here (and which in the 
first edition was only briefly hinted at for ready minds). And thisisan . 
example, that the diffuseness of which many complain is yet very neces- 
sary for many of my readers. 
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give Himself to the world. Not My word, not My doctrine, 
not anything of Mine, but I Myself am that bread, in My 
heaven-originated humanity (begotten of the Holy Ghost) which 
hath in it the Life of God—nothing but this. Your fathers— 
not as the Apostles afterwards say—our fathers, in common ; the 
Lord could not possibly have said this latter, though in His 
human nature descended from those same fathers. There is at 
the same time a reproving allusion in the word—Your unbe- 
lieving fathers, whose genuine children, alas, ye approve your- 
selves to be. (Matt. xxiii. 31, 32.) They did eat the manna 
in the wilderness, as it is written in Ex. xvi. 82, and ye your- 
selves have said; though without reflecting that that never 
brought them out of the wilderness. And are dead—this has a 
simple and gentle tone, but in the Lord’s lips it means much 
more than when said by the Jews themselves, ch. viii. 52, 53. 
Throughout the entire discourse He never speaks merely of 
bodily death, which indeed none of His own were exempted 
from, and not even Himself. He reminds them that those 
fathers, not entering the promised land, died in the wilderness 
and in their sins! (Ch. viii. 24; 1 Cor. x. 3-5.) The manna 
saved them not from that—see on the same Ps. Ixxviii., to which 
the Jews had appealed, especially vers. 31, 33. Again, since 
bodily death is at the same time included in this &rédavov, it 
follows in vers. 50, 51 that the removal of that too is promised 
through the &yvdéoracis. Odbréc éori, ver. 50, is now fully one 
with the éy@ eis, which precedes and follows it; and thus re- 
sponds to that obrog of the murmurers, ver. 42. ‘O pros 0 Gav 
is afterwards explained, ver. 57, in its profoundest meaning ; 
here however it has the direct meaning—I Myself am the liv- 
ing bread, that is, a living, personal bread, a living (in the life of 
God) and life-imparting Man, who may therefore truly be called 
such. ZJhis is the proper and essential transition to the great 
statement which now follows. 

Ver. 51. Thrice had it been said—I am Myself the bread ! 
and now is it added, with a change,—The bread that I will give ? 
Obviously, for how could He be the bread, if He could not give 
Himself, or something of Himself, to eat? Therefore He now 
distinguishes, from Himself who is the bread, the bread which He 
will give. And what should we expect to find here? First, He 
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saith—I give ; then—I am Myself bread ; now if He again pro- 
-ceeds to speak of giving, what but Himself can He give? Again, 
however, because indeed His spiritual person, His most essential 
I and self, may not be eaten immediately and directly, the solu- 
tion of the great mystery how a living Man may become bread 
for other men requires a means and prepared vessel which shall be 
the more definite channel of this most wonderful impartation.! ° 
Just as He stood in the presence of these Jews at Capernaum, 
He could not give Himself to them to eat—and yet He has 
hitherto preserved a careful distinction of ideas, between the 
hearing of His word, the believing on Him, and the eating and 
drinking of His food. An exposition which should be perfectly 
unprejudiced and simple-minded, and which received these clear 
words (containing purely human ideas, whose reference to His 
Person is the only éwvwaoréy in them) as hearers and readers 
from the time they were spoken till now must have been almost 
universally compelled to receive them—such an exposition would 
now wait for something distinctive to follow, and not that blank 
tautology, insufferable at this critical point in the discourse, 
which would be involved in the interpretation—And the bread, 
that is, which I will give, is no other than My Person and Mani- 
festation, once more Myself! 

But what other than this insufferable tautology is involved in 
the far-famed and much-loved exposition of the spiritualists who 
recoil here from the flesh of Jesus, an exposition which first 
started from the ever-critical gnosis of the Alexandrians ?? “The 
bread is the entire living manifestation of the Logos in the flesh, 
consecrated to the salvation of the world”—may seem to be 
something different and more to the point, but is not in reality 
so; for, the Lord’s’ Ey had already signified no other than His 
Divine-human Personality and Presence, consequently all that 


1 Kahnis: “ A life to be communicated requires a medium of communi- 
cation. Bread is for others only when, to use the Scripture expression, it 
is broken for them. . Thus He who is bread, must give bread.” 

2 Yor, what Ignatius, with a free and wide spiritual application, said 
of the words ‘‘ flesh and blood of Christ,” which are, indeed, also sym- 
bolical (Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte i. 159), can scarcely be called. 
exegesis ; it was not intended to be so, and indeed latently recognised the 
real sense. 
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is contained in His manifestation in the flesh.! This is very 
obviously seen in Ebrard’s remark—* the totality of the Person 
of Christ, the whole Christ, is to be to us what bread is to the 
body!” For we may put another question—How may this be ? 
How does the giving enter into this? and if we are referred to 
the “believing” which, in us and because we believe His plain 
word, desires still the promised eating, this is only to lead us 
round and round the pastureless and unsatisfying heath of 
speculation, and to despatch us with a vague Crede et man- 
ducasti in a very different sense from that which St Augustine 
could have intended. Regarding the Lord’s words in their in- 
tegrity from beginning to end, and contemplating the mass of 
such emptying and enfeebling exposition, in which the plain 
words which He speaks are turned into mere figures revolving 
round a nebulous nothing, we are compelled to exclaim—This 
is a hard exegesis, who can hear it ?? 

For, 7 o&p& ov is not—My person, My power and influence, 
My spirit, yea not even My body, but absolutely no other than 
what it says—My flesh. Further, the éoriy in connection with 
it is explanatory ; it forms the transition from the figurative ex- 
pression a&pros to the expression proper ; just as we find it said in 
the parable—The enemy “s the Devil; or, The harvest zs the end 
of the world. The Lord never explained—any more than any 
reasonable man among ourselves—a figurative saying by a new 


1 Klee’s aim is good, but he hits it unskilfully, when he says—‘‘ From 
this purely spiritual and ideal eating and reception of Him, He now passes 
to another eating and reception, to the true and actual reception of His 
body in us.” For this is not another eating distinguished from the former, 
nor had the Lord been speaking of a purely spiritual and ideal eating at 
all, neither the Saviour nor the Scripture generally knows anything of 
this. 

? Petersen (v. d. Kirche i. 171), that the Lord is the bread of life “‘ be- 
cause He as absolute religion in Person is for humanity its true substance” 
(comp. S. 219), and this is not badly said, but this spiritual internalising 
must not take away the reality of the ‘‘ bread” which is the ‘‘ flesh”—this 
Petersen would not do. (Comp. 8. 222.) Here let Thiersch speak—‘‘ The 
necessity of recognising a mystery in the Lord’s Supper has become apparent 
to many of our recent theologians from a clear apprehension of the Lord’s 
words in St John: all attempts to establish an unreal and spiritualist ex- 
planation must be wrecked upon this discourse.” (Vorlesungen uber Kath. 
u. Prot. 2 Aufl. ii. 252.) 
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figure. Let the whole discourse, moreover, be examined in its 
progression :—first, the general Bpawois derived from the occasion ; 
then the &pro¢ which already promises a real, concrete significa- 
tion ; now that interpretation in og@p; and finally the most 
concrete and material ccp& xai aia. So that there is not here, — 
as Schulz animadverts, a sudden and unexpected leap in the 
sense ; but only the express mention of that which had been per- 
fectly prepared for, and intended throughout. 

We leave Scheibel’s altogether over-curious investigations as 
tothe presence or absence of the article in o%p&* to rest upon 
their own foundation; they are not necessarily involved in the 
establishment of the assured truth, that the flesh of Jesus is, 
through the sanctity of His birth and of His being, with all its 
640lw4a in relation to our own, essentially distinguished from it. 
We certainly have afterwards 7 odp= simply (as in ver. 63), but 
when the Lord says now—7 oc&p& wou, it must be understood in 
the sense of that corporeity united with sinless holiness, tho- 
roughly penetrated and filled with Divine life, which is to be 
conceived of in the 6 Advyog acp& eyévero of the Prologue. Thus 
it is actually a “special human nature which the Lord here 
ascribes to Himself, and promises for man’s sustenance.”? He 
does not say—I will give My spirit to be your bread of life ; but 
it is as afterwards explained in ver. 63—My flesh is spirit and 
life. He does not, however, say as yet cama mov, as after- 
wards at the supper; for, that His flesh, as it was before 
death, was to become a body extended into innumerable mem- 
bers in the church, was only to be mediated and accomplished 
through His death and resurrection; He here means simply 
and clearly that human corporeity, in which He stood before 
His hearers, pointing at the same time to a future giving of 
His body, or its preparation.for being made the bread of the . 
world. 

It is acknowledged by most expositors that 4» éya dwow* speaks 


1 The venerable old Glassius admitted : dubia et infirma szpe esse, quae 
ex articulorum emphasi desumuntur argumenta pro articulis fide compro- 
bandis. And: ex curiosi et minus necessaria articuli consideratione falsze 
hypotheses et errores facile oriri et invehi possunt. 

2 Scheibel in his larger work on the Lord’s Supper, p. 201. 

3 Although this clause is wanting in the Vulg. and other Vers. and Codd., 
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of death and nothing else. Even Hezel could not regard it other- 
wise, though he trifles upon it: “His death was the slaying of 
an animal body; animals are slaughtered for food, hence the 
occasion for the jigure. It is not to our taste. But it is truly 
oriental !” He then comes back from the historical and actual 
slaughter of the paschal lamb to the oriental figure in our 
paschal supper, and then with truly occidental abstraction in- 
terprets—“ He who eateth My body, that is, tasteth and relisheth, 
doth not misunderstand, My whole life-history, with all and each 
of its events, even the most paradoxical, regarding them from the 
right point of view ;—he to whom the whole series of my fates 
upon earth is matter of delight and nourishment.” No, such 
exegesis as this has no relish for us even as such; far less has 
the food which it thus offers the nourishment which our hearts, 
hungry for life, longing for spiritual life and refreshment, cry 
out for. But we ask once more—Is that which our spiritualists 
offer us in their prejudiced exegesis essentially different, in its 
ground, from the poor theory of the savourless Hezel? Can 
then “the manifestation of Christ as the Son of man in flesh 
and blood” be matter of nourishment to our souls without any- 
thing further; and better and more essentially so after His 
death than before, in spite of our absolute conviction that the 
contrary must be the case ? 

Schleiermacher, indeed, tells us that “the Divine and heavenly 
in the Redeemer could not otherwise be communicated to us than 
through His having taken flesh and blood and become Man ;, in 
His human life and influence and doctrine we must discern the 
Divine and receive tt into ourselves.” But that goes no further 
than the incarnation, and does not include the mystery of its con- 
summation in the death of the cross; if the Lord had spoken 
of that, and if that had been enough, He would have said—My 
flesh, which I have assumed, instend of—My flesh, which I will 


and is rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf, yet it is undoubtedly 
genuine. Liicke admits that it must be supplied from the first deco which 
is undisputed, but the short formula appears to us altogether inharmonious 
and strange. Neander, too, regards it as very harsh and unlike John’s 
phraseology, and says very properly that its omission would be occasioned 
by the ¢v éyd dacw immediately preceding. Even de Wette perceives that 
the excluded words are indispensable to the sense. 
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give. And Schulz is complacent enough to add—“to eat His 
flesh and drink His blood, means to make ourselves participants 
of His blessed manifestations as the Son of man with fiesh and 
blood, and of the benefit of His sacrifice of His own life.” But 
in our text there is no room for this and, the latter alone is the 
thing in point. The question now involved is the communication 
itself; and, in using oép& in relation to it, the Lord can evidently 
not mean simply the acceptance of the beneft of His death. 
For He does not speak of a riorebesy in the dodvas, but of 
the Quyéiv of that oép§ which is given, and which only in and 
after His death approves itself to be in the fullest sense living 
and life-giving ; and further, He so speaks as to show that He is 
explaining the previous figure by language which is now un- 
figurative. “ Thus the flesh now becomes bread. The flesh has 
to do with the obtaining for us, the bread with our enjoyment 
and appropriation.” (Berlen. Bib.) Liicke is partly right when 
he says that “the giving up of His flesh is the condition and 
appointed manner of the true and full enjoyment of Christ.” 
For the promised giving embraces in one word two ideas—He 
will so give it to death, that it may afterwards be given for the 
life of the world. But yet it is only half-true, for there is a 
fundamental point which cannot be reasoned away, which men’s 
‘blinded eyes and pusillanimous faith shrink from in dread, plainly 
as it is written down, viz.—that this sacrificed flesh is itself the 
only and true object of participation. Life is given to us through 
His appropriated death, and the vehicle of that gift is wAndas 
His ocp& zal aiwa, become for us rvedwa zal Con. 

There, as He stood before the eyes of the people, of the 
disciples, of the Apostles, He had the words of eternal life, as 
the best among them felt even though they understood it not ; 
He performed the works of Divine Omnipotence ; but with all 
His works and words, with all the believing of those who believed 
in Him He came not yet into their souls, so that even the 
Apostles could only avow, standing as yet without, and as it 
were over against Him,— Thou hast words of eternal life! These 
words could not yet become to them the bread of life, any more 
than we now can receive, merely through the word, as only word, 
that same life which is the implanted germ of the resurrection at . 


the last day. But after He had given up His flesh to death, He 
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received it again glorified and Spirit-penetrated, and in this He 
giveth us life. ‘The excellent Lange, who, alas, has fallen into 
the toils of the spiritualism of our perilous time, speaks in a very 
strange way for a Christian man—“ The world as a whole eats, 
absorbs, Christ; draws Him into its life of death; but thereby 
His life-giving flesh, identical with spirit, His energising quick- 
ening being, is communicated to the world, and gives it back its 
life.’ Not so! Not a single word is here said of the world’s 
receiving Christ into itself; and, to a Christian apprehension of 
what the world is and what Christ is, this is a horrendum dictu. 
Hence it is only—vrip rig rod xoocwov Cwis, not—eic Campy. 
Vers. 53-58 speak of him who truly eateth Christ, and is 
nourished by Him.? 

It is as if the contention of the Jews, ver. 52, stood in the 
gospel as a prelude and type of the warfare of commentators 
over this discourse. Their endless variety of interpretations 
betrays the same confusion. Yet it is with pain we must confess 
that the Jews better apprehended the subject of the problem 
than our volatilising expositors. That which the whole company 
of these worse Nicodemuses contend about with their ras dovaras 
is the incontestable and plain dodvas rjv o&pxa.” They add their 
Qeyeiv, and with a right apprehension; for, the Lord immedi- 
ately confirms and takes it up—éay wy Deynre.® He makes no 


1 Lange’s answer to my observations (Leben Jesu iii. 613) does not 
induce me, unprejudiced as I am and full of respect for him, to retract 
them. He appeals to the fact that, according to ver. 33, life is given to 
the world (?), but this must be very cautiously understood, for the dxép of 
ver. 51 brings in the appropriate interpretation of ver. 33 ; and in no case, 
we must maintain it, does the world as a whole absorb and consume Christ. 
This is an expression which, as being altogether improper and misleading, I 
must denounce. 

2 The objectors characteristically omit the wirod (which is only intro- 
duced as a false reading), since they think not of the specific difference of 
His flesh. : 

3“ The Jews thought that Jesus spoke of an actual partaking of 
His body, and Jesus does not give them to understand by a single 
syllable that they thought wrong: He maintains and repeats it. He 
makes mention also of His blood, so that we can all the less doubt that 
He intended to be understood in the literal sense.” (Klee.) Consequently 
in no such sense as that which Ebrard understands (i. 79), who thinks 
“the Lord by a kind of oxymoron entered into the very words of the op- 
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reply to the ra, and therefore we should not seck one; certainly 
should we not contend, with imaginations of our own replying 
to the zag over the mystery of our eating unto eternal life. 
But the more we contend, the more plainly and stringently 
does He assure us that He means no other than what He has 
literally said, and what He goes on still more literally to say: 
Are we then to eat the flesh of man? was the question of a Ca- 
pernaitical misunderstanding, which overlooked the future tense 
of the saying, and all that might be involved in that. Has then 
Christ even still His flesh for us toeat? This is the question and _ 
contention of our Christians now, notwithstanding that He has 
instituted for them the last Supper. Here stands His answer 
for a testimony—He who believeth, and cometh and eateth, in 
and out of the Sacrament, will become inwardly conscious of its 
truth. Dost thou as a Christian assume its truth, but without 
being able with entire and absolute simplicity to bow before the 
word ; dost thou, with a pure intention to make it more intel- 
ligible and apprehensible, seek to remove as much as possible 
what is offensive to thy reason in the oép& (as many must have 
done then, else would there have been a much more general and 
unanimous murmuring)—then be sure that the Lord is patient 
with thee, and will continue to utter His plain word until thou 
dost understand it, or until, even with a lack of perfect apprehen- 
sion, thou dost experience its inmost truth in spite of thy under- 


ponents, and assured them that He certainly would give them His flesh to 
eat, that is, in a spiritual sense,” or, in other words, not actually His flesh ! 
Nor as de Wette conceives, who regards the carnal language of the Jews as 
being taken up and intensified by Him “ through a love of paradox peculiar 
to Him in St John!” All such shifts and turns deal falsely with the text 
and pervert the meaning of Jesus, to use the mildest words. Even Schul- 
thess, who on his own authority has struck out the second clause of ver. 51 
as foreign to John’s style and inconceivable (and, in order to undermine 
the whole effectually, with equal arbitrariness declared the words 7»—daee 
down to ¢ ésé¢ to be patched in)—this same Schulthess admits that “‘ if Jesus 
actually said all that is here written, it was no chicanery on the part of the 
Jews, but they took the words in the only sense which they could bear, even 
if there were another meaning in them.” What need have we of further 
witnesses? For that a Schulthess should strike out what did not suit him 
_is just as marvellous as that the Jews should only in chicanery deduce from iyo 
sls 6 dpros their dodvar ray copra Qaysiv! (‘Is it food, so must He give 
Himself to feed. And what else is there in Him to eat but His flesh?) 
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standing. or, the contention about it is better than the mur- 
muring; though there are cases in which murmuring and con- 
tradiction might be better, because more sincere, than disputation 
out of a murmuring heart. 

Ver. 53. Their unintelligent striving, with which indeed 
much murmuring may have been mixed up, enforces from the 
Lord His final affirmation; in which He pursues His testimony 
to the utmost bounds of what He could reveal to them, though 
retaining throughout the form of testimony still. His sacred 
dignity does not permit Him here to enter so far into the ov@4- 
zyoig as He afterwards in His condescension did (as this Gos- 
pel attests) ;—let us take notice of this distinction, and follow 
His example. Let us on our part take great care how we give 
good reasons to those who dispute; yet never overstepping those 
limits, where mysteries demand only faith, and all waeyeobus as 
well as all yoyydZes can do no more than hinder the soul from 
hearing and learning the Father or the Son. Let us not, when 
we reach that limit, qualify and dilute the interpretation of the 
Lord’s word, in order to make it plausible to human understand- 
ing; but imitate the Lord in this history, and give out our ex- 
position as simply a testimony appealing to the ards ea of our 
Master, which should put an end to every dispute. 

He who refuses to eat and to drink, will not live, or will not 
be able to maintain life. Just so, does the Lord now say, ye 
can have or obtain, without that nourishment of which I speak, 
no life in yourselves! Thus speaks He to living men, standing 
before Him, whom He thus declares to be, according to their 
nature, spiritually dead; and the Zw7) éy éwurois is their life in 
its higher element and power, the internal and real life of the 
Spirit of God. “ By being certified of our utmost danger of 
death must we be brought unto faith. But this way pleases 
these inquisitive Jews as little as it pleased their forefathers.” 
(Rieger.) Moreover, it is obvious that our Lord does not in 
this so rigidly worded utterance deny the beginnings of Divine 
life in man, before the nourishment of His flesh and blood be- 
came possible to them; but He mentions now the Czy exes 
in that entire fulness of meaning which involves the consumma- 
tion at the final resurrection; in order to this, He solemnly 
testifies, the fellowship of His Divine and living corporeity 
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(glorified in death) is necessary. For certain assurance that 
He means nothing else than the life dwelling in His flesh, and 
through it communicated to us, not the flesh as flesh, nor yet 
the rvedwe aidviov of His Divinity in itself (Heb. ix. 14), but 
that in union with His human corporeity, He now further con- 
nects with it the blood, in which is the life. (Lev. xvii. 11.) - 
But what a new offence is this to Jewish ears; since, from the 
time of Noah, and more expressly after the promulgation of the 
Levitical law (see again Lev. xvii.), the partaking of the blood 
was an abomination forbidden under the penalty of entire ex- 
cison! Thus this is not simply a “strengthening” of the 
“ fioure,” but a very strong and newly iterated declaration that 
in and with Himself an altogether new thing should come; that’ 
He would provide for the world a Paschal sacrificial meal, in 
which the entire old covenant should be surpassed and abo- 
lished. At the same time the definite separation and juxtaposi- 
tion of flesh and blood’ speaks in the most significant manner 
of that death of which ver. 51 testified, since only a perfect 
death entirely separates the flesh and blood.? The Peschito 
uses everywhere here 135 for odp%, but this is essentially inex- 
act, since it is not a cadaver which is spoken of here; it de- 
scribes simply the flesh as having passed through death, and 
been emptied of the blood. The concomitantia of the body and 
blood is not true of the Lord’s Supper, any more than of Jesus 
Himself as gone up into the heavens, as we may learn from 
Heb. xii. 24.3 ; 

Thus we find our way to the answer to the last question— 
How receive we and partake of the flesh of Christ given to us 
through death? And what is this eating and drinking of which 
the Lord here at length speaks? How it takes place cannot be 
told independently of experience; and we poor mortals, who 


1 The latter is therefore to be drunk; not, as the prohibiting law speaks, 
to be eaten with the flesh. 

2 Tt is as if it were also said—Which I will pour out for the life of the 
world. . 
3 That is, if an express word of Scripture is demanded, and allowed to 
be valid. Otherwise the severance of the blood from the risen and glorified . 
body is of itself a simple and necessary consequence. ‘ Flesh and blood,” 
in the connection which the pervasive circulation effects, is an idea appro- 
priate only to the present mortal condition of corporeity. 
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with all our philosophy and physiological researches have never 
penetrated the lower mystery of our earthly nourishment, may 
perfectly rest in that, if we only know by inward consciousness 
that we have received life. But what is it? It is eating and 
drinking: who can better state it, or more clearly define it ? 
We repeat that this eating and drinking is noét one and the same 
with believing. Zwingli’s reason may ever so flatly maintain 
that Christ speaks of a kind of profitable enjoyment of His 
flesh and blood in which nothing corporeal finds place, but he 
says nothing in his opposition to the Ay, ’ Away of our Lord, 
more than that he has not understood it, and indeed has not 
heard it aright. Of still less account is that dangerous idealis- 
ing of the plain word, evaporating its meaning, and resolving 
Christ into the world, which we alas find in the pages-of Lange. 
* When man apprehends the world in its ideality, in the true 
relations of its being, and thus in its highest relation, that is, in 
its relation to Christ, t¢ will already in a sense become to him the 
body and blood of Christ, and there he will enjoy the nourish- 
ment for his true life. But more essentially he partakes of the 
body and blood of Christ, when the whole Personality of Jesus, 
all the acts of His life (even the most paradoxical, videatur 
Hezel antea!), especially His death, become to him the pure, 
spiritually quickening food of his essential nature. But then 
finally he enjoys the body and blood of Christ in a distinctive 
sense, when the word concerning the life and death of Christ 
becomes to him one with the thus consecrated element of real 
life-nourishment itself. As long as man partakes not the body 
and blood of Christ, that is, does not live, move, breathe in the 
real-ideal relations of the world to Christ and through Christ to 
God, must his hunger after life (not his death ?) continue, not- 
withstanding all earthly nourishment, and his thirst for life 
remain unassuaged, notwithstanding all earthly cups. It is 
manifest that Jesus has here depicted in a symbolical form the 
eternal ideal communion which begins with the beginning of the 
Christian’s life of faith,” etc., etc. No, it is only manifest that 


1 In the celebrated letter to Alber. Vult Christus, nisi carnem ejus 
edamus, id est nisi credamus mortem eum pro nobis obiisse et sanguinem 
effudisse, vita nos carituros. Tunc editur corpus ejus, cum pro nobis cre- 
ditur coesum. Fides ergo est, non manducatio, de qué Christus hic loquitur. — 
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the protest which was lifted up in Krummacher’s Palmblittern 
against Lange’s falling away from the Scriptural Christ, if not 
founded on altogether sound principles and misunderstanding 
much that was true, was yet on the whole correct and neces- 
sary, and that Kling’s apology (in the Rheinischen Monat- 
schrift) is altogether too complacent. For here we have the 
x0oo140¢ becoming Christ, not an gvocpxwois of the Adyos; as if 
the Lord had said—Unless all your eating and drinking is an 
eating and drinking of Me; or—As ye have in you the hun- 
gering after life, that is, already life itself, so must ye also know 
and experience that I Myself am everywhere and in all things 
its appropriate nourishment !! It is quite characteristic that we 
find here the body always substituted for the jlesh,—a view alto- 
gether unwarranted ; and equally perverting and profaning is 
that view by which the most holy communion-table of the Lord 
is changed into a table served at all places and for the whole 
world, at which in every enjoyment the “ eternal ideal com- 
munion” is celebrated, with the world opened up to us by 
Christ and glorified in and by Him.’ He who shall thought- 
fully ponder all this, will perceive in such words the last ex- 
treme of that exposition which recoils from the actual flesh and 
blood of Christ, and will fly back with a far greater abhorrence 
to the simple letter of the word of Christ. 

But we are now pressed by the question which has excited 
the contention of ages—Does the Lord here speak of the here- 
after instituted Supper or not? It is with the utmost modesty 
that we would oppose high, even: the highest authorities, of holy 
men and ecclesiastical confessions; but we feel ourselves con- 
strained and warranted once more to stand in opposition, with all 
the earnest emphasis of a conviction which has never stood alto- 
gether alone in the true church of all ages. The fathers of the 
church began very early to spiritualise the meaning here; 
Luther and Calvin were at one in this, that the discourse did 


1 Literally we find in Lange afterwards: ‘‘ The entrance into the 
Christological world, in which all sensual experience becomes an enjoyment 
of the body and blood of Christ.” Once more—‘ All gratification of life 
becomes a happy consciousness of incarnate being!!” This would have a 
more appropriate place in Leop. Schefer’s Laienbrevier. Even though the 
Cathari had said it before, whom Rothe (Ethik ii. 463) justifies. 
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not treat of the sacrament ; the Formula Concordiz makes it 4 
testing article that John vi. only meant a spiritualis mandu- 
catio ;+ Storr “ willingly concedes that John vi. says nothing of 
the sacramental ordinance ; and in general most were agreed in 
this, till these later days when opinion has begun to turn. Liicke 
quietly says, that “ the historical relations of the discourse, as 
well as the entire connection and expression of the thoughts, 
forbid every reference to the Supper, whether mediate or imme- 
diate”—and certainly this is saying too much. Baumgarten- 
Crusius, the same: “There can be no doubt left upon the point, 
that this discourse contains no allusion to the Eucharist.” Lange, 
after his manner, says : “ This discourse cannot speak specifically 
of the Lord’s Supper, because it is treating of the entire christo- 
logical relation of the world, out of which Christ at His death 
deduced and made prominent the institution of the sacrament 
(which in symbolical precision represents that great full truth, 
and typifies the ideal participation of His life). Or the sacra- 
ment is only spoken of in a similar way to that in which the 
institution of Baptism may be referred to in the history of the 
flood! !” This is a melancholy corroboration of what Dav. 
Schulz so presumptuously says—“ John thinks of the Supper 
in its right place”—which, in the case of St John, can scarcely 
be thought of a priori ! 

On the other side Lampe is obliged to confess: Negari nequtt, 
Patrum maximum numerum nostrum locum de sacramentali 
manducatione intellexisse. As Roman Catholics have been here 
and there found to deny it in opposition to their church, so also 
have there even been Lutherans earnest in acknowledging and 
maintaining the reference of this chapter to the sacrament.’ 
Bengel, with whom.we almost entirely agree, declares himself 
in very measured terms: “Jesus framed His words so skilfully, 


1 Duplex igitur est manducatio carnis Christi. Una spiritualis, de qua 
precipue Christus in Evangelista Johanne capite sexto agit, que non alio 
modo, quam spiritu et fide in predicatione et meditatione Evangelii fit. Ed. 
Rechenb. pag. 743. Though one might find refuge here in some qualifying 
and better interpretation forced upon the precipue. f 

2 Calvin. Instit. iv. 17,4. Nam quod se panem vite nuncupavit, non 
eam a sacramento sumpsit appellationem, ut quidam perverse interpretantur. 
These quidam are probably Lutherans, even at that time. 

VOL. V. N 
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that immediately at the time, and at all times subsequently, they 
would indeed apply in their strict literal sense to the spiritual 
enjoyment of Himself; and yet that afterwards the same words 
should by consequence be appropriate to express the most august 
mystery of the Holy Supper when that should be instituted. 
For, He applied to the Holy Supper the thing itself which ts set 
forth in this discourse.” ‘The arch-Lutheran Scheibel does not 
hold in this matter with father Luther (which in his work he 
discreetly passes over), and must stand as a heretic before the 
Formula Concordize. He is not ashamed, in company with 
Knapp, to appeal to such men as Bretschneider (Probabilia S. 
86-90), and Schott (pit. theol. doom. Ed. 2. p. 142), as un- 
prejudiced witnesses for the application to the Eucharist. In 
the Lutheran Zeitschrift (1847, 4) Oster, among others, has 
maintained the truth against Luther and almost all Lutherans, 
though with many strange things mixed up with his defence.. 
Even the recent work of Kahnis is unprejudiced enough, at 
least in general, to admit what will not bear denial. And 
Calvin, we may add, could not avoid commencing the chapter 
to which we have already alluded with the admission of some 
kind of reference—Kcclesize suze sacramentum dedit, Spirituale 
epulum scilicet, wbé se Christus vivificum esse panem testatur.? 
How is it then? And what must we say to a simple Chris- 
tian who involuntarily thinks, when he reads this chapter, of the 
Lord’s Supper, in order to bring to bear upon him the opposi- 
tion of theological wisdom; which typus doctrine is it that we 
must select to extract and remove the embodying element from 
this “spiritual participation,” out of all the various methods of 
stating the subject, from those of Clemens Alex. and Origen, 
down to the “excellent Schulz” or the ingenious and poetic 
Lange? We think, would wé say to him, that there have 
always been theologians whose wisdom has been one and the 
same with the simple intelligence of the church. “ God’s words 


1 See the history of exposition on this subject in a short sketch of Kahnis, 
p. 115-118. 

2 The Reformed may make as good use of this ubi, as the Lutherans of 
the precipue of the Formula Concordie. In another place Calvin says, 
upon John vi.—Nihil hic dicitur, quod non in sacra ccena figuretur ac vere 
preestetur fidelibus. 
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alone throw the true light upon God’s works”—this utterance 
of Hasenkamp is just as true when inverted—God’s works also 
throw the true light upon His words. This twofold canon has 
a most perfect application to the relation between John vi. and 
the Institution of the Supper, under two aspects—the Sacrament 
is to be understood according to this Word, and this Word is to 
be explained by the Sacrament. When the Lord, being about 
to give His flesh for the life of the world, appointed His body 
and blood to be eaten and drunk in the future—must He not. 
have thought of what had been said at Capernaum, and have 
reminded His disciples of it likewise? Was not this institution 
a fulfilment of that previous discourse? Were both without any 
connection? We think it impossible to affirm this. And can 
we suppose that Christ, when He was speaking at Capernaum, 
did not at all think of the future Sacrament? We regard that 
as equally impossible and unimaginable. Bengel: “ And of so - 
great moment is this sacrament, that it may readily be thought 
that Jesus, as He foretold the treachery of Judas at ver. 71, and 
His own death in this verse, so also foretold, one year before, 
the institution of the Holy Supper, concerning which, He most 
surely thought within Himself whilst speaking these words: and 
with this object, in order that the disciples might afterward re- 
member His prediction. The whole of these words concerning 
His flesh and blood have in view the passion of Jesus Christ, 
and along with it the Holy Supper. Hence arises the separate 
mention of the flesh and of the blood so invariably.” Yea, verily, 
to this also belongs what is said in the sixth verse of the same 
chapter—He Himself well knew what He would do. 

Almost all the lines of opposition to this truth meet in one 
great misunderstanding, that the Lord is supposed here only 
and exclusively to be speaking of the afterwards instituted sacra- 
mental participation in bread and wine; now this we declare 
as firmly as any to be entirely untrue, and such an exaggeration 
of our meaning involves a grave offence in our opponents.” We 
may say at first with entire correctness—The Lord’s Supper 


1 As we said before in our Andeutungen fiir gliub. Schriftverst. S. 83. 

2 As, for example, Baumgarten-Crusius speaks of the view contended 
against, as if it made Jesus say—He who shall not partake of the Supper to 
be instituted, etc., etc. But this is far from our meaning! 
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points back to this discourse as its foundation ; and then must 
also perceive that this discourse points prospectively to the Lord’s 
Supper. The Jews had, like their fathers, miraculous food in 
the wilderness, but they ate it only as common bread, on account 
of their unbelief; the Lord anticipatingly grants to our faith 
the assurance that to us even a morsel of common bread and a 
few drops of the fruit of the vine shall become His flesh and 
His blood. 

Nothing is more simple than the old observation, that the 
Evangelist John, who has historically recorded neither the ap- 
pointment of Baptism nor the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
has exhibited to us instead, how the Lord in ch. iii. propheti- 
cally spoke of the essential nature of Christian Baptism, and 
here in ch. vi. of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper... Von 
Gerlach admits this: “ As Baptism is the sacrament of regene- 
ration of water and of the Spirit, so the Holy Supper is the 
Sacrament of this quickening and renewal through the flesh and 
blood of Christ, and therefore stands in the same relation to this 
discourse which Baptism does to the conversation with Nicode- 
mus.” But this is saying very much and quite enough, for 
Jesus “speaks, however, in both places (although of spiritual 
baptism and of the spiritual supper), yet with reference to their 
visible instrumentalities” (v. Meyer on ch, iii. 5). And Delitzsch 
has lately avowed (Beicht-und Communionbuch §. 32) two 
positions to be impregnable, that this discourse is not to be taken 
as figurative, and that it is related to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper just as Jno, iii. 5 is to the institution of Baptism. 

Thus, indeed, the Lord is not merely here speaking of an ex- 
ternal eating and drinking exhibited and sealed through a symbol 
elevated into a Sacrament. “ The circumstance that the Lord 
speaks freely of the participation of His body and of His blood be- 
fore He had instituted the last Supper, shows that bread and wine 
are not invariably or indispensably necessary in order to eat and 


1 Liicke postulates that St John must afterwards have narrated the in- 
stitution of the Supper if his readers were to understand this chapter on 
this supposition; but he forgets entirely that his readers already enjoyed 
the Lord’s Supper when they obtained his Gospel! De Wette thinks that 
St John’s not mentioning the institution of the Sacrament makes it im- 
probable that He refers to it in ch. vi.;—but the very contrary is true. 
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to drink Him, or to be born again into a new creature through the 
impartation of His pervading incarnate nature.” Thus the 
institution of the Sacrament itself is not meant; in which we 
must, to avoid falling into heathenish superstition, absolutely 
distinguish between the external and the internal, with all their 
unity. “ The external participation signifies the internal, but, 
in signifying it, effects it also.” (v. Meyer.) Thence follows 
what he has said elsewhere—“ Is then this external participation 
absolutely necessary to this effect of being united to Christ, so. 
that we become partakers of His glorified humanity? The en- 
tire sixth chapter of St John opposes such a notion, as well as the 
true life which we discern to be enjoyed by people who from 
erroneous principles reject altogether the external Sacrament, 
only being the more eager on that account for the internal eat- 
ing and drinking of Jesus Christ.” Else they would have been 
right who gave the Sacrament to little children that they might 
not remain utterly without life; but the Lord would not have 
been right here and in Rey. iii. 20, where He in distinctive con- 
trast with the external speaks of an internal Supper, enjoyed in 
the heart of the believer opened to His entrance, and using also 
language derived from the institution of the former.? We will 
now set over against the threefold method of enjoyment which 
Lange gave us, another threefold method, but thus :—Man has 
already a preparatory fellowship in the bread of God, not indeed 
through Christ in the world, but by participation in the body of 
the church, in which the energies and influences of Christ are 
now working ; then, consummating this, he becomes personally 
a partaker of Christ when He receives Him in faith, and through 
faith by the Holy Ghost (without earthly medium) receives His 
flesh and blood; finally, the Sacrament is the sealing of this 
participation in critical and concentrated assurance and reality, 
helping many to its first enjoyment and strengthening all there- 


1 In the admirable questions and answers on the Sacrament, v. Meyer’s 
Blatter f. h. Wahrheit iii. 185. With which we may compare v. 136, x. 
129, xi. 224, in order to be fundamentally instructed in all that pertains to 
the subject, or at least to be stimulated to obtain such instruction. 

2 Thus when Kahnis (v. Abendm. 8. 125) says that a reception of the 
body and blood of our Lord independently of the Sacrament has no other 
Scripture than this to rest upon, he forgets Rev. ili. 20. 
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in. For here we may confidently agree with Petrus Martyr, 
rightly understood :—“ Nor must we think that there is any dif 
ference between the spiritual manducation of John vi. and that 
which our Lord instituted afterwards in the Holy Supper, save 
that a symbol was added in the Sacrament to the doctrine and . 
promise which had before been given.”? 
The Lord, in sum—with the intention of afterwards establish- 
ing the great truth in an external Sacrament for our weak faith 
_—speaks here beforehand of the essential, inward spiritual Sup- 
per, of the essential res sacramenti; so that we have here already 
“ the final leading back of the sacramental participation” to an 
actually present, essential eating and drinking, to which Me- 
lanchthon rather than Luther attached himself. (Nitzsch Ur- 
kundenbuch der Union, 8. 51.) This epithet “ spiritual” (é.e. 
unsacramental), however, which may well be admitted for the 
sake of the above contrast, we must not understand of a spir- 
tualis fruitio or manducatio in the strictest sense as opposed to 
corporeity, since other than in the Sacrament there yet remains 
the actual o@p& xi wie which we receive; consequently there 
is an eating and drinking which the mouth of the inner man 
effects. What other than this might be “the idea of the Supper” 
—which many admit here? Consequently the words of institu- 
tion are to be understood according to Jno. vi.; and as Luther 
rejects this because his exaggerated doctrine of the eating and 
drinking even of unbelievers is overturned on this view by the 
whole of the passage, vers. 54-57, we have only on that very 
account to protest all the more strongly, with the Lord’s plain 
word in our favour, against Luther’s doctrine.? Not as the 
Magdeburgers in their dispute reversed it, and would explain 
the obscure words in St John-by the plain words of institution !% 
In such a dilemma is found the whole sacramental dispute. But 


1 Plank, Geschichte des protest. Lehrbegriffs v. 2, 18. 

* Yea assuredly ‘‘ every man who received the body and blood of Christ, 
would, according to Christ’s words, receive eternai life”—consequently 
the unworthy cannot receive His body and blood. Kahnis in vain en- _ 
deavours to invalidate this consequence by His obscure words about the 
idea of the Supper, and thus about what the Supper was supposed to effect. 
(S. 124.) 

3 Plank, Geschichte des Lehrbegriffs, 8. 94. 
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we on the other side hold fast to this, that the discourse of Christ 
here is to be applied to the Sacrament; and against the inter- 
pretation which would forbid that we protest, as against one 
which invalidates and destroys its essential spirit and meaning. 
“Ts it possible,” cries Nitzsch (Urkundenb. S. 57) with incon- 
trovertible force, “ for a man so superficially to explain flesh 
and blood in John vi. as Luther does, and then to understand 
body and blood so profoundly as He does, when He interprets 
the Sacrament !” 

Let us ask, finally, and returning from our own time and its 
contentions to the Jews who were then listening, whether these 
latter would not be likely to think of something akin to what 
afterwards was made prominent in the Lord’s Supper. Pfennin- 
ger’s declaration that “ neither Jew nor Gentile could have 
understvod that!” is altogether mcorrect as far at least as the 
Jews are concerned. They could as Jews better understand 
the real eating and drinking of a sacrificed flesh and blood than 
they could have understood the ideal partaking of our speculat- 
ists; that is, if they had not been blinded by their offence against 
His human person. The d#ew vzép spoke in well-known terms 
of a sin-offering and atonement, as which the Lord would offer 
Himself. But their contradicting and prejudiced will causes 
them to pass over that; and, instead of sympathizing with the 
eating of that flesh as bread, which the connecting middle-term 
of the sacrificial meal should have rendered easy, they precipi- 
tately take offence at the simple dodvas ryv ccpue Quysiv. Kling 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1836, i. 147) has very pertinently referred to the 
passover-season, ver. 4, though without specifically enough de- 
ducing the consequence,’ that at such a time the reference to the 
Paschal Lamb must have been very obvious as well to those who 
were hearing as to Him who spake. Moreover, we find again in 
chap. vii. 37 just such a point of connection for the discourse in 
the thoughts appropriate to the feast. And we heartily agree with 
Kling (idem 8. 148) when he replies to the sophistical question— 
“How could Jesus propose such a subject in this place and to such 
hearers?” by the counter-question—“ How could St John pre- 
_ sume to place his own thoughts, however conformable to truth, in 


1 As Lindner does (Lehre y. Abendm. S. 42), and Knapp previously 
(Glaubenslehre ii. 476), 
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his Lord’s lips?” "We say with him from our very heart—If the 
Evangelist has so arranged the discourses of Jesus in inappropriate 
situations without historical truth, “then his Gospel becomes 
a mere romance (Poetry and Truth out of the life of Jesus, inex- 
tricably interwoven), and it loses that character of waprupia 
which its author so expressly vindicates for it.” 

Ver. 54. According to Calvin, these words render it indubi- 
tably certain that—perperam de ccena exponi totum hunc locum. 
With this we cannot by any means agree; but, on the other 
hand, it is indubitably certain to us that an eating of the flesh, 
and a drinking of the blood of Christ on the part of unbelievers 
and reprobates, has been corruptly fastened on the manducatio 
oralis, and introduced improperly into the notion of the Sacra- 
ment. Not merely this utterance of our Lord, but the entire 
New Testament, shows us that an actual participation of the 
body and blood of our Lord, as not springing from and not lead- 
ing to faith, is an unimaginable nothing, the assertion of which, 
however, on the part of the Lutherans, was the cause of all this 
unhappy strife. 

The Lord now in these last five verses leads back His dis- 
course, which has gone so far and so deeply into the plain reality 
of the subject, to this general commencement concerning the 
bread of heaven :—I am bread, food, nourishment in the fullest 
and truest sense; man may and must partake of Me, eat and 
drink Myself (vers. 54—56)—then I give to the eater life, that 
life which I have from the Father, ver. 57—consequently this is 
the true bread from heaven which abolishes death, ver. 58. 
Q. E..D. 

Tpayes, instead of Payer, is certainly, even if it introduces 
no distinction of meaning, yet a strengthening of the expres- 
sion, as Lange admits (though condemning himself) when he 
says—“ thus truly and properly to eat.” On the other hand 
we are unable to perceive how (as Tholuck thinks) the words 
tparyew and gives, unless they are tropes, should prove too much 
and lead to the Catholic doctrine. For laying aside the actual 
mastication with the bodily mouth, there is the fervent and 
eager reception into ourselves of the invisible, spiritual-corporeal 
flesh and blood of Christ, which assuredly is an actual eating 
and drinking on the part of the essential man which liveth not 
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by bread alone. Moreover, there cannot be brought forward a 
single parallel in which our Lord, especially when opposing pre- 
judice and misunderstanding, has so peremptorily and pertina- 
ciously pushed a mere figure to its uttermost extreme. If in the 
Old Testament the typical character of Solomon’s Song (to take 
the strongest example) delineates and paints out the individuali- 
ties of the figure, that we must consider as something quite 
foreign from our present theme, and not to be drawn into analogy 
with it. For there the word starts from the present realities of 
earthly things, to which the prophetic and longing spirit attaches 
the reflection of spiritual things; but in the New Testament the 
internal truth of reality comes first, and only borrows the gar- 
ment of figure so far as is necessary for the assistance of the 
apprehension. We protest again and again against all reference 
to “figurative style of speaking” in considering these words of 
our Lord. We think it quite unworthy both of Him and of His 
sayings to “ allege that all this heaped up and repeated imagery 
will teach no more, after ail, than a spiritual union with Him.”* 
And when Luther speaks of an “embellished discourse,” we lose 
our respect in a conviction of his prejudice. And whereas Hess 
regards the Lord “as now first giving to His figure its perfect 
round and finish,” we cannot but think that He is pointing it 
with repulsive angles, if it was no more than a mere figure. It 
sounds pompously enough when Lange says: “ The truth, in 
opposing such a tone of mind on the part of the captious and 
perverted critics of His words, who will not understand them, 
adopts the strongest and proudest expression, in order to bring 
the process of hopeless reciprocal excitement to a pure conclu- 
sion ; the mystery conceals itself before those who scorn it, while 
it confronts them in the richest array of symbolic language, and 
thus sunders itself entirely from them.” But we must protest— 
O no! far be it from us to allow this. Such a proud self-asser- 
tion is not to be thought of; there is, indeed, a mystery here, but 
not a mystery which shrouds itself in concealment, rather is it as 
plainly disclosed as human language, which cannot but speak of 
internal processes in figures derived from the external, will per- 


1 So J. y. Miiller, who even says—moral union, establishing this from 
ver. 63 | 
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mit. Here is no symbolism, no gorgeous array of imagery, but 
an inexpressibly humble offering up of the sacred truth enforced 
from Him who speaks. Does not the Lord even now in the 
holy Supper give up with equal lowliness His flesh and blood to 
the rude hands of unbelief, just as He then gave up, as a type 
of this, the word which foreannounced it ? 

Ver. 55. The true reading is certainly aAnéas, Vulg. vere, 
although the merely diplomatic criticism of Lachmann decides 
for &Andas. Liicke has shown that the connection would re- 
quire &Andadc, and that &Andfe, if genuine, must be taken in the 
same sense, that is with the meaning which, in chap. xv. 1, iv. 
23, i. 9, xvii. 3, is expressed by aAndivos. Its interpretation is 
not sensu proprio or literally, but more than that, inasmuch as 
everything external is rather the shadow and figure of the essen- 
tial and only true relations and things. In this sense the flesh 
and blood of Christ are truly eaten and drunk, Christ is the 
true Bread, Corn of Wheat, Vine—the true Foundation as the 
true Light, the true Door, the essential Way—the true and real 
Forerunner, Shepherd, Bishop, Physician, Master, Witness, etc., 
etc. Therefore, away from the presence of this &Anéa¢ with 
all your idealities and enfeebling abstractions in the place of 
Bpwors and rics, Dauryeiv and give, and even of o&pz ; they pre- 
tend to explain the truth of the words of Jesus, but they only 
confuse and abate and mar their meaning. “The Lord was not 
accustomed elsewhere to speak in this corporeal style ; when He 
spoke of spiritual things He had spiritual words for their con- 
veyance. And when He spoke figuratively He took care that the 
figure should never contain more than the reality intended ; 
figure with Him is truth, just as His name is Truth. If He 
would be understood of a spiritual receiving simply, why did He 
not use the ordinary expressions which are plain and strong 
enough elsewhere, and why did He not let the matter rest with 
—bread. of life? Wherefore did He go on to speak of flesh, 
and even of blood? In the word bread there was figure enough 
for the illustration of His meaning; the words flesh and blood 
could give no illustration as a figure. And as He well knew how . 
much the Jews and His own disciples were likely to stumble at 


1 Compare against this, Scheibel das Abendmahl, §. 212-215. 
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His words, would not His wisdom and His love as a Teacher 
demand that He should obviate all misunderstanding by the 
further declaration—as ye eat flesh and eat bread, thereby re- 
ceiving them as food into yourselves, so should ye receive Me 
into your hearts! But He rebuffs all the doubts of the Jews by 
uttering the words yet more strongly and distinctively, and 
leaves them no option but to understand that they must eat His 
flesh and drink His blood. Yea He says expressly—My flesh is 
truly food, My blood is truly drink—and that in a sense which 
is expressly in contrast with figurative and unreal.” Yes, verily, 
just as Lange sets out by saying—though he seems not to be 
aware what a condemnation he prospectively passes upon his own 
subsequent abstractions—“ He uttered the truth so concretely, so 
distinctively, that He was with His flesh and blood the essential 
bread of life for the world,” etc.! Christ sublimely speaks, be- 
yond all contradiction, of a true and actual partaking, which 
must be as corporeally understood as His glorified flesh and 
blood must be, and of course in no other sense. But on that 
account not of a partaking with the mouth, as Kahnis asserts, 
so that the fulfilment of these words can only be found in the 
Sacrament, and the participation of His flesh must be limited to . 
that of the holy Supper. (S. 123, 126.) For exegesis leaves 
the question untouched, whether with the bodily mouth or only 
with the spiritual mouth of the inner man the glorified corporeity 
of Christ may be, can be enjoyed: that is only a speculative- 
dogmatic, theosophical question, for the answer of which we 
must (as Nitzsch says) “enter deeper into the corporeity of 
Christ generally, into the idea of a spiritual, glorified body,” 
than the doctrine of the Church, on either side, has hitherto 
done. 

Vers. 56, 57. The former words signified—“Thus, My flesh and 
blood being meat and drink, I am no other than a personal, living 
Bread; according to the general figurative expression which 
your reference to the Manna at first occasioned Me to use in re- 
ply.” The Lord now turns to the transitional assurance—“ Such 
partaking of Myself communicates life to those who partake, 
through My inbeing in them, that life which I through the Father 


ut Kapff, Communionbuch, 8. 74, 75. 
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have in Myself.” Comp. ch. xv. 4, xvii. 8, v. 26. The ds with 
Accus. (Vulg. propter) stands here as generally, and it is so 
acknowledged by Winer, as the causa efficiens, the instrumental 
means; and for this change of the case in regard to the often 
interchangeable ideas of “on account of” and “ through or by,” 
Winer cites sufficient examples from the classics. We find — 
almost the same thing in the New Testament. Jno. iv. 41, 42, 
xv. 3; Heb. v. 14 (but not Mark ii. 4). Tpayav we instead of 
Tyv o&pxc jvov comprehends both in one, in order to prepare for 
the return to éprosg.? But it is far from tenable that (according 
to Briickner’s note to de Wette) our Lord drops the sieiv ro 
aie, as only having been occasioned by the accidental circum- 
stance of ver. 52. Oh no, it was with deep earnestness and rigid 
meaning, without any inducement thereto from without, that He 
spoke of flesh and blood as the interpretation of “ bread,” and it 
is only because He is returning back to this original expression 
that He now speaks only of eating, the drinking being obviously 
included. 

Ver. 58 closes calmly and propitiatingly with a simple repeti- 
tion and summary of the whole discourse. The Lord has five 
times said—My flesh; four times, in addition to that, My blood ; 
nine times before this has He spoken of bread, and now twice 
more; and, for the seventh time in the whole discourse, as coming 
from heaven. Odrés¢ evi means, with conclusive emphasis— 
This and of such a kind is the bread of which I have spoken; 
and the od xadac resolves itself thus—“ Not a bread from heaven 
in the manner in which ye spake of it, when I was constrained ~ 
to add zat &xédcvor.” The appended 70 wevve is the result of 
some gloss which aims too accurately to sum up the whole; 


1 “ A mediation of life which takes place through the Father in such a 
manner as to make Christ live by the Father’s will, because He hath the 
Father in Himself as the ground of life,” Beck, christ]. Lehrwissenschaft 1, 
460. But I confess that I do not understand what this means. Comp. 
S. 518. Schulthess persists in interpreting—I live for His sake, airoy 
dofaCav—as if this was compatible with that idea of living which enters 
into this whole discourse. 

2 The Rabbinical pn d2x, to which Liicke after Lightfoot refers, 
is not pertinent here, as Baumgarten-Crusius remarks, for it is inter- 
changeable with—eating, enjoying, partaking of the blessings of the Mes- 
sianic age. 
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it weakens the emphasis of what was designedly spoken without 

‘it:—In regard to this bread there is no such thing as having 
eaten and are dead ; but for every one who eateth it there is an 
unlimited Cjoeras ig tov wiave, commencing with the first 
eating, and going on for ever. Thus returning to vers. 47-50, 
and ver. 32. 


APPEAL TO THE OFFENDED DISCIPLES FOR TEST AND DECI- 
SION. THE ASCENSION OF THE SON OF MAN: SPIRIT AND 
LIFE. 


(Ch. vi. 61-65.) 


This separation between the false and the true disciples 
through the public testimony which Jesus bore to the mysteries 
of His Person, and its impartation for life, is not simply in the 
scheme of the Evangelist a result of this great discourse of our 
Lord; but his plan, as exact and deeplaid as it is natural, makes 
it a general conclusion of its first section. Between the people 
and the twelve we find, since ch. iv. 1 (otherwise than as in ch. 
ii. 2), a class of wabyrai in the widest sense—dependents, fol- 
lowers. Among these there would naturally be many who would 
be more than ever offended and repelled by our Lord’s words, 
traversing as they did every notion they had ever held. But the 
Lord, who knew and had foreseen their murmurings, utters to 
them especially, and not, as we might imagine the scene, to all 
the people, a last word designed for their utmost possible instruc- 
tion, and to bring them to a full decision. First comes the in- 
troductory question’ joining issue with their thoughts, which 
detects to them their offence—“I know it well;” but this put 
into the form of a question which points to something deeper 
and beyond. Then comes immediately in ver. 62 a position 
(deeply to be pondered !) which forms the transition from this to 
the removal, if possible, of the offence, and to their further in- 
struction. But the most significant, and properly fundamental 
statement for their instruction is contained in ver. 63; and that 
not laid down as a general ground-principle merely, but with 
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express application to the contested and offending words which had 
just been spoken. (This again is to be carefully noted at the 
outset!) Finally, the repelling detection of their unbelief closes 
all—of that unbelief which was the real ground of their offence ; 
and the word uttered for full and entire decision, vers. 64, 65. 
The principle of stumbling is unbelief, but the ground of unbe- 
lief is resistance to the Father’s drawing. 

The rig divaras cxovdew is the crisis, or worst result, espe- 
cially in scholastic discussion, of the z@g divers which at first 
only contends about possible interpretation. In this connection 
oxAnpos is not simply—unintelligible ; nor is the &zovesw added 
to it, simply—to understand, to grasp. But the discourse be- 
comes to them, just because they only too well understood its 
literally spoken conclusion, and can hope for no Maschal for its 
interpretation, a contradictory, insufferable, hard, and as. it 
were indigestible morsel :—a Messiah, who gives Himself to 

death—in order then to give His flesh and blood to be eaten and 
drunk !*— On that account wdrod is not to be referred to Adyog 
(as in ch. viii. 43), for then would &xobew be rather intelligere ; 
but—Who can longer listen to Him, and remain with Him as a 
poabnrng ? The true parallel is ch. x. 20, and so Nonnus regards 
it here.? Odzog 6 Aéyog embraces the whole discourse in the 
Synagogue, which the Evangelist has just described as a dsdaé0- 
zewv; but the offence seizes upon its final and keenest climax. 
That which so mightily offends these disciples, is not so much, 
or not alone (as Schleiermacher thinks), that the Lord had .so 
presumptuously placed Himself in a region above the gifts and 
wonders of Moses and the Old Testament; nor is it merely (as 
Lange) that He had spoken of Himself as zaruBas éx rod 


1 Liicke has illustrated this meaning of cxanpés by Old Testament pas- 
sages, such as Gen. xlii. 7, xxi. 11, Prov. xv. 1, by the contrast in Hurip. 
with woerdexds, and especially the ‘‘dura vox” of Cicero. Lampe had 
already given more copious citations, Prov. xviii. 28; Deut. i. 17; 1 Kin. 
xii. 13; Isa. viii. 12; and especially in the New Testament, Jude 15, 
according to which the expression non tam absurditatem quam impietatem 
designat. The interpretation which Chrys. and Euthym. support by dvo7a- 
padexroc, by no means exhausts the meaning ; nor can we attach any value ~ 
to Sepp’s notion that the Jews spoke after the later usage of Rabbinical 
disputation. (See Buxt. Lex. s. v. map, the whole article.) 

2 Kal cls céxovew airov Obeyyouevoso Suvnocrees. 
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ovpavod ; nor merely (according to Liicke and Ebrard, as Hase, 
too, affirms) that He had spoken of His impending death in 
defiance of all their notions of the Messiah. For, we saw in ver. 
52 that it was the dodvws Payely which echoed finally in their 
ears with offence, though the dodves cis dciveroy had previously 
been heard. The offence did not rest upon “this preeminently, 
that He had declared Himself to have come down from heaven” 
(as Hess concisely says), but specifically upon His words con- 
cerning the flesh and the blood. But here again not, with v. 
Gerlach, “ because they did not apprehend the spiritual sense of 
His words, but stumbled precisely at that,” for it is a presump- 
tion as gratuitous as groundless to think that they should have 
so marvellously spiritualized the interpretation, as our modern 
expositors; and then it would be quite unintelligible why the 
Lord should first say to them—the flesh profiteth nothing! Thus 
it is almost, though not entirely, as Augustine says upon Ps. 
xcviii.: Acceperunt enim stulte et carnaliter illud cogitaverunt, 
putantes, quod preecisurus esset Dominus particulas quasdam de 
corpore suo et daturus illis. They well understood the literal 
meaning of His words ;* and that appeared to them so unintel- 
ligent and unpalatable that they—to speak gently—“ thought 
that they could fasten upon Him a charge of fanaticism.” This 
must be firmly established in order to the understanding of the 
rovro in our Lord’s question, and of the whole discourse which 
then follows. . 

Vers. 61, 62. “ Doth this offend you, that ye must wAjdac, in 
order to have life, eat My flesh and drink My blood?” He well 
knew that it would be so with them, and nevertheless spoke pre- 
cisely as He did. Just as He, on many other occasions, repelled 
individuals who hastily approached Him by words of rigid test, 
so also here it was His purpose, now, and yet more when they 
afterwards gave Him occasion, to place them under “strict re- 
view” and sift the whole company of these His professed disciples. 
We say with Lange, “that it is by this tendency’ that the whole 
character of these and such like discourses of our Lord is to be 
explained”—leading, however, to a yet fuller explanation. And 

1 Thus not as Pfenninger superficially says—‘‘a hard saying, for He 


attached to it eternal life, and no man can tell to what!” 
2 That is, in connection with the constraint which gave it strength. 
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the words which now follow we must consequently accept in a 
different sense from that of most of our recent expositors. It is 
clear that an unexpressed proposition must be supplied before 
éy ovy in the second question, but the general and indefinite zs 
peSere of Nonnus, or zi épcire of Euthymius, do not help the 
matter; since the same question again recurs, as to how that is — 
intended. There are only two suppositions possible: either the 
Lord would say—Will ye not then much more, and then first 
really be offended? or—Will not your offence be then removed, 

will ye not then better understand My words ? 

The former finds more general acceptation ; Olshausen, like 
Tholuck, holds to it without giving any solid reason, Liicke sup- 
ports 1t by what he thinks good grounds, and Schleiermacher 
completes it—‘‘ Then will ye be altogether in error concerning 
Me!” Baumgarten-Crusius gives the most emphatic expression 
to this interpretation—“ If ye now, here in My presence, adhere 
to your old delusion, how entirely without counsel and strength 
will ye be when I am gone away?” But we must declare this 
view to be most unconditionally false; because it sets out with 
the assumption, first, that the Lord refers in His evaBaives 
merely to His departure in death, and then that the offence did 
not concern the eating and drinking His flesh and blood. If it 
concerned—allowing it for a moment—the death of the Messiah, 
then would the Lord’s word here be almost a meaningless tauto- 
logy (as Meyer, de Wette, Ebrard, have it)—Doth it offend you 
that I must die? What will ye say when that actually comes 
to pass?? But although we do not deny that “in a certain 
sense death was the external side of His glorification, the return 
to His Father the glorifying reality of His death,” yet we cannot 
but see that the Lord now, in order to the removal of their 
stumbling-block, refers only to this other glorifying aspect or 
consequence of His going away. In ver. 51, He spoke in con- 
nection with the giving His flesh, properly of dying as such, 
and He could not without further explanation speak of that 
same death as an ascension to heaven where He was before. 
The offence which commentators take against the bodily and | 


‘1 Tt seems, moreover, artificial to press the antithesis—Ye are already 
offended by the adyos concerning death. but ye shall actually see and find 
it true, dewpeiv. 
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visible ascension to heaven which is here pointed to,! has for its 
root, alas, a profound unbelief in the necessary actuality of this 
occurrence, which, together with His miraculous birth itself, 
would be firmly established in the minds of all who have a right 
understanding of the entire earthly history of the Logos made 
flesh, even independently of the sacred narratives which record 
them. It is impossible that John should have, or present, in 
his Gospel a “ view or point of contemplation,” which should 
contradict the conviction of the church in what took place just 
in the manner which St Mark or St Luke relate. In the case 
of the Ascension it is as in the case of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper—he assumes and takes for granted the historical fact ; 
and instead of narrating it, he records utterances of our Lord 
which predict and bear testimony of it. (Besides this place, in 
ch. iii. 18, and xx. 17; thus this is not “the only mention of the 
Ascension on our Lord’s own part.”) The plainest and most 
obvious meaning of our Lord’s words can be no other than that 
which afterwards came to pass in accurate correspondence with 
them. And if any one thinks it out of harmony with truth that 
the disciples are represented as seeing in the future the return 
and final entrance of the Lord into heaven—an objection which 
is not met by Lampe’s observation that there were probably 
some there who would see even that—we reply that dewpeiy is to 
be understood of a certain assurance, such as the testimony of 
the Apostles and the Holy Ghost sent from heaven actually 
gave to them all, and which was equivalent to the evidence of 
their having themselves seen, Acts ii, 33. Kling (Stud. u. 
Krit.) defends this most triumphantly, by the striking parallel 
—“that gay bewpjre is no more to be literally understood of a 
beholding the dvaGBeives, than the deobe of Matt. xxvi. 64 is 
to be taken literally.” 

But now, finally, for the main point in which we find the 
perfect decision of the question! Our inmost conviction assures 
us that our Lord must here have designed to say something 
which would remove difficulty and propitiate, and to dismiss 
these departed disciples with some ray of hope for the future; it 


1 Which, men are even bold enough to say, contradicts the character of 
St John’s view. 
VOL, Y. o 
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must have been His aim, as we said before, as far as possible to 
attempt their instruction. Nowit is quite contradictory to this 
ground-tone of our Saviour’s present discourse to regard Him as 
announcing that they should receive still greater offence in time 
to come; that would have been indeed a oxAnporepos Adyos. We 
cannot see (with Kling) that the ody, which often merely takes 
up and continues what precedes, decisively opposes the supple- 
mented sense which we refer to; and all the less, as it was 
assuredly the general interpretation of the older church, which 
accepted the ody, though with a less rigorous meaning. Suflice 
it, that the Lord signifies and promises here a future removal of 
the offence, a subsequent better knowledge, when His present 
earthly manifestation should be finally withdrawn, just as in ch. 
vili. 28.2. There, however, the allusion is only general; here 
there is special application to the ascension which takes Him up 
as the Son of man, that is, even His flesh and His blood, in the 
likeness of common flesh and blood, in itself being without spirit 
and life:—for this was the subject treated of here. He thus 
mentions what might be understood of itself from the preceding 
é% TOO obpavod xara[éBnxx, and for the sake of comforting both 
Himself and them, that they would after that be able better to 
understand the ra¢ dévaros of ver. 52. For—and this must be 
carefully noted!—He speaks not as dismissing those who were 
insincere only, whose return was not to be expected, but rather 
to that better class of which many afterwards believed; and for 
these He could not have intended to say—rodro vas ob TOAD 
WarrAoY oxavdarioe;® If not put so forcibly as Chemnitz does : 
Qui enim potest suam carnem contra carnis naturam ccelestem 
facere, idem etiam eam cibum hominum vivificum efficere potest; 
yet at least we may say—Then will ye find My words concern- 


1 With which even Liicke agrees: “‘ That Jesus said nothing to remove 
their offence, but what would have a tendency to increase it, is scarcely 
imaginable.” He then finds it removed in ver. 63, after being increased; 
but we cannot understand ver. 63 itself without the transition in ver. 62 
concerning the glorification of His corporeity. 

? For which Kahnis decides (with Calvin, Grotius, Lampe now), and — 
with appeal to Stier. 

8 Lampe adduces this reason, when he says: In priori sensu (quanto magis) 
verba heec nonnisi spuriis, in posteriori (an adhuc) etiam veris discipulis 
Christi opponi poterant, unde dunc potissimum amplectimur, 
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mg the eating My flesh not so hard as ye do now. Ver. 62 
continues in the same tone of reproving question as ver. 61, but 
it gives also a doctrinal statement as a key to the Bane nied 
standing. 

And what kind of a lesson is it? We do not add Sens to 
our apprehension of it by supplying—Will not then the offence 
be weakened? Jor this supplement is obviously to be under- 
stood according to one of two opposite views Grotius repre- 
sents the one: nam corpore meo procul in coelum amoto, nulla 
spes erit ejus manducandi zara xvpsoastiav. But our whole 
exposition has tended to overturn this view, which we:shall again 
have to do with upon ver. 63. We therefore apply it to the other 
view, and expand it thus: Then will it be disclosed to you that, 
and in what way, My human corporeity, become heavenly and 
glorified, may be given to be eaten and to be drunk. 

Does any one think that this is not yet plain enough, and feel 
a necessity that Jesus should expressly say—“ How, if I shall 
institute the Supper, in which My flesh and My blood will be 
offered under the emblems of bread and wine”—we can only 
say that this is most marvellous folly. For Jesus has not, as we 
have said before, spoken only, or even preeminently, of a sacra- 
mental participation of Him; He afterwards gives to His own 
the Sacrament as a holy thing, the express description of which 
‘in the hearing of these unbelievers would have been a profana- 
tion as inappropriate as it would have been useless and con- 
founding. Even the little company of His faithful ones under- 
stood and truly received the Sacrament only after His ascension; 
and, to obviate even in them every false notion of its nature, the 
Lord must fully establish and plainly declare the great truth 
which we shall now approach. 

Ver. 63. Baumgarten-Crusius, an expositor whose view of the 
entire discourse we are compelled most decidedly to protest 
against, remarks nevertheless very properly—“ That even the 
first clause (v0 aveduwa—ovdév) is not designed to lay down a 
general proposition, but has definite reference to the present 
time and the subject in hand.” But when we understand this 
aright, how much follows from it! The universal incontrovert- 
ible axiom, which is laid down as fundamental, is conveved in 
the great and widely-applicable utterance—It is the Spirit, who, 
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or properly which, giveth life or quickeneth. He who has un- 
derstood the Lord’s words to Nicodemus and the woman of 
Samaria, will also understand this saying, which now is, as it 
were, drawn out and brought forward from the central heart of 
those discourses. Life, in that higher meaning in which the 
Lord promises and brings it to us, has its original seat in spirit; 
and in the highest sense it is only the Spirit, who proceedeth 
from God whose nature is Spirit, and who cometh to us through 
the Son, that can make alive our dead spirits. Thus far the 
fundamental thought is perfectly the same with that which the 
Apostle Paul afterwards so often utters; but in this case there is 
placed in antithesis to the rvedma something very different from 
the ypéme of 2 Cor. iii. 6; and in this we perceive a modifi- 
cation of the general axiom to suit its special application to the 
thing intended here. Here the antithesis is 7 o%p%,—and what 
is that? It cannot mean the general idea of the natural cor- 
ruption of humanity, all that is born of the flesh, and is itself 
flesh, or man’s carnal condition of sin and death (although this 
from Gen. vi. 3 down to Rom. viii. 2, 3, and through the entire 
Scriptures, forms the most common antithesis to rvedma); for 
oux wensi ovdéy intends to say xpos ro Cworoseiv,’ and the refer- 
ence must be to something which can quicken the capzizovs. We 
are not aware, however, that any one has ever sought to estab- 
lish the application of this antithesis, without further qualifica- 
tion, to our present passage. But there have been many who 
have declared themselves in favour of another very inapplicable 
notion of the contrast, which we shall not be long occupied in 
refuting. They understand in oép% the carnal, externally literal 
meaning of the words;’ but none of them has ever attempted to 
prove that either rvedjwa or odp& simply could bear such a 
meaning as this antithesis assigns to each. But inasmuch as a 
carnal or spiritual meaning of a discourse may at the same time 
be taken as a carnal or spiritual apprehension of it, or capacity of 
understanding it, this view passes over into another, which is 


1 As Tertullian (though with a wrong apprehension of the whole)——ad 
vivificandum scilicet. 
' 2 Tertullian: the sensus carnalis, against the spiritualis ; just so August., 
Chrys., Theophyl., ete. Wesley too—The spiritual meaning of these words 
—the bare, carnal, literal meaning. 
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fitly expressed by the 70 capasmac—amvevjwarinas vosiv of Kuthy- 
mius; and they who hold it talk in various ways of the earthly- 
prejudiced, unspiritual minds of the disciples, of their carnal 
notions; as, for example, Klee speaks of their “fleshly and 
prejudiced acceptation of His words.” But this altogether over- 
looks the plain fact that simply and necessarily ex vi oppositi 
the Lord is not speaking of what might be useless to the under- 
standing and acceptance of His words, of what would never be 
able to discover their truth,’ but of what could not quicken or 
give life. Not to press, that then ob a@DcAsi ovdev would be 
saying too little for the misunderstanding, perversion, and offence 
which, according to this view, the cd@p& produces. It is of course 
true that it was the carnal mind and apprehension of the dis- 
ciples which only thought of the flesh when the Lord’s words 
fell on their ears; this was a consequence involved in His words 
or was presupposed in them, but this could not possibly be the 
immediate and essential meaning of His expression, for it says 
nothing about the flesh which should understand, but of that 
which was understood. Jesus brings graciously into full pro- 
minence the fundamental truth which lay under their misunder- 
standing and offence, in order to confirm it in the light of the 
preceding great declaration concerning the rvevwa Cworosovs, 
and thus to say—-If I had intended the word which I spoke in 
this sense, ye would have been right in repelling me with your 
rh aderhoss nwus 4 ocpS—but in this sense I intended tt not ! 
Every view which refuses to entertain this immediate reference 
of 7 ocpS to that oxAnpos Aovyos wepl 7g ccpxés, is out of har- 
mony with the subject and the discourse ;? and it is remarkable 
to observe, in connection with this, how much violence is done 
to the words in order to invalidate their meaning. Nothing is 
more simply sure in this contrast between avedwa and ops as 
in relation to the promised Cworoseiv through a ocpé to be eaten, 
than what the oft-misapprehended Calvin in his unbiassed and 
acute words expresses—Caro, si a spiritu separetur ; just as 


1 As the Berlenb. Bibel this time so grossly misses the meaning—'t The 
flesh is of no avail for true exposition, a spirit must be there. Every car- 
nal manner of treating the subject.” 

2 We may be excused from. entering polemically into the great mass of 
contradictory opinions, 
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Augustin had also said—Accedat spiritus ad carnem, et prodest 
plurimum ; and Bengel very clearly —“ Caro mera nihil prodest, 
qualem scilicet Judai putabant esse carnem illam, de qua loque- 
batur Jesus, cf. 2 Cor. v. 16. Loquitur sub conditione, eaque 
impossibili, s¢ sola caro esset, uti etiam loquitur v. 38 de sua volun- . 
tate”! The flesh én ttself as flesh, which should have no spirit, 
as ye understood it. That can, indeed, most assuredly give no 
life of God to those who are dead in sins, since itself in a lower 
sense is only living through an indwelling zyeduau. But we 
have already unconditionally denied that our Lord could here 
speak thus of His own flesh; so that we might dare to add, e.9., 
with Grotius—ne mea quidem; or assert boldly with Schul- 
thess that Jesus in so speaking included His own flesh, yea, had 
at especially in view ; or say superficially with Fikenscher—“ in 
My flesh itself your salvation does not lie, but in the spiritual 
enjoyment of My flesh!” For if the flesh is to be spiritually 
eaten, yet that which is to be eaten is a spiritual flesh. 

Thus it was pure folly in Zwingli to use this 7 odp= aed? 
ovdéy for his continual, tenacious motto against the mystical 
reality in the Sacrament, and to defend himself against the 
objection by saying—Caro Christi omnino plurimum, immo im- 
mensum prodest, sed ut diximus, cesa non ambesa. Czesa nos 
servavit a cede, sed ambesa penitus nihil prodest. Against 
which, Lampe (who, however, otherwise only deals with the dis- 
course in a dogmatically prejudiced and enfeebling way) has 
well observed—Sed ita iterum pro una ellipsi duplex statuenda 
erit. Non solum enim tum carnem in genere nominans suam 
intelligit, verum etiam non simpliciter carnem suam, sed mandu- 
cationem carnis sue inutilem declarat. It is very much to be 
deplored that in our own day theologians follow in the steps of 
Zwingli; as, for example, Schenkel (against Alban Stolz, Ge- 
setzeskirche und Glaubenskirche, S. 26), who professes to find 

} And with equal correctness before—Non est sermo hoc loco de carne 
corrupta, de qué nemo dubitat, quin nihil prosit. 

* This corresponds literally with the +4» capxa ver. 52, without the 
avrov Which here makes the great difference. . 
~ § And this, with a slight touch at the lower analogy, Beza would impro- 
perly make the only sense of this deep word. Vos sensus ipse docet, ne 


hanc quidem vitam animalem manare a carne,—utpote que aliunde, nempe 
ab hominis spiritu, corpus vivificante proficiscatur. 
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in Cyril his own position, concerning the Capernaite error that 
the substance of Christ was to be bodily eaten, not clearly under-— 
standing his ryevwarizag and cupxoparyian. We say with the 
Hirschberger Bibel (which indeed afterwards holds only to the 
“carnal method and spirit”)—“ It cannot be thought, without 
ascribing to the Lord a contradiction of His own previous words, 
that in saying the flesh, not by any means My flesh, He could 
have meant to utter anything which might be applied in any 
measure to His own flesh, after He had again and again said that 
His own most sacred flesh should be the true life-giving food for 
man.” We refer to Scheibel’s often quoted work, who, in page 
174, with well-grounded and holy zeal, asks—And is it that the 
body of Jesus od% aQ<di obdéy 2+ Luther found it hard to defend 
himself against Zwingli, because he had concealed from himself 
the true meaning of the entire chapter. At first he incautiously 
assented—It may be very true that even the flesh of Christ pro- 
fited nothing, but yet it is in the Supper, where ds being without 
the Spirit, it truly profiteth nothing. He then retracted this 
admission, and maintained confidently afterwards that in this 
passage the flesh of Christ was not referred to, falling back upon 
the exposition which we have rejected, of a “ carnal interpre- 
tation.” Finally, he called it one of the flattest blasphemies, 
that Zwingli and Cicolampadius should dare to maintain the 
flesh of Christ to be of no profit, eaten carnally, just as if it were 
mere empty flesh, in which no Divinity was.’ And in this last he 
was altogether right, for, as Bugenhagen once expressed himself 
in a letter to Hess—“ if Christ had in these words spoken of His 
own flesh, He would have denied Himself, for He had said 
shortly before that His flesh should be the life of the world.” 
From this right apprehension of the second clause a peculiar 
light is shed back upon the first, so that the declaration “id quod 
spiritus est, vivificans est” should be, properly speaking, inverted 
for the application here—That which quickeneth, thus My flesh 


1 Plank, indeed, thinks this rather an ingenious evasion. 

2 In the Tischreden (Férstemann i. 74) we find it in the strongest man- 
ner—God’s flesh.—On another occasion, and without perceiving how far it 
would carry him, his exposition makes Christ say—‘t My flesh and blood 
hath the power and force which God hath, it makes Divine, and will fill you 
with God.” 
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concerning which I have asserted this, is rvedmo, not mera caro. 
My flesh hath and giveth Spirit! This almost coincides with 
Storr’s expression—“ My higher, heavenly, and Divine nature 
not the human flesh in itself; bué that penetrates this through—. 
even unto its words.” Only that this last interpretation of the 
following part of the verse, to which we are now led, we must 
entirely reject. 

That Spiritualism, which would escape from the Lord’s flesh, 
has found plentiful help in this statement; it now rushes with 
impetuous confidence to the next, altogether forgetting that in 
this concluding clause there must lie an immediate application of 
what is there said to the words which had given the offence. It 
contrives so to generalise and etherialise the Lord’s most decisive 
declaration, as to find in it a most manifest confirmation of the 
“ spiritual sense” and “spiritual participation” which it had set 
out with. But the Lord does not say, as Grotius reads, rvev- 
urine oT; OL—rvevLaTinas Aeyoweve, as Schulthess expresses 
it—The words which I have spoken are of a spiritual meaning, 
of anagogical, mystical interpretation; but He says something 
very different. 

What then are the pjwar« which He here means? It is very 
important for understanding this that the AcAcAyx«a is estab- 
lished by pretty general consent as the right reading, and not 
AcA®. Thus it is not the words of the Lord, or His doctrine, His 
testimony generally, as in ch. iii. 34, v. 47, xiv. 10, xv. 7, xvii. 
8. A meaning may indeed be extracted from the AcAcéAyza such 
as this—“ The words which I have so long, so often, and so 
much spoken to you already ;”? but, taking into account the en- 
tire development of the connection, according to which the Lord 
is aiming to give as much explanation as possible to take away 
their offence, and at the same time to show the reason why He 
had not spoken otherwise than He did, this Ae&AcAyxe, especially 
with the duiv, can only be regarded as referring to the object of 
their offence (the rodro with which He began). The Lord never 
said before His glorification—Receive ye the Spirit through My 


1 Thus Lange, according to whom our Lord makes His future operation 
clear through His operation in the past; so that it meant—thus have I long 
begun already to feed you with My flesh and blood. Against all this we 
have only to insinuate our earnest note of interrogation. 
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words; ch. vii. 39 utters an earnest protest against this. Thus 
He could not have here intended—“ Ye receive this Spirit, in 
order to partaking of My flesh in the right manner, out of My 
words, which themselves are spirit and life!’ (von Gerlach). 
In the highest degree treacherous, as it regards the opposite fun- 
damental scriptural view, is the remark of Liicke—“ Death took 
away the ocp of the Redeemer; but there remained to them 
His xvedwa, that which was essential!” No, verily, i¢ remained 
with them not ; but came to them, even as He had promised, first 
after His glorification. And does this in any way quarrel with 
St John’s point of contemplation? With rather more caution 
does Baumgarten-Crusius express himself, when he makes it 
mean—* For the present the most spiritual thing to which they 
could be referred, was His presence in His words ; for indeed in 
them they might already have the Spirit for whom they hoped, and 
the life which He had promised to them.” 

We are assuredly very far from detracting from the profound 
truth and meaning of Peter’s confession in ver. 68, or from deny- 
ing the living power of the Spirit-words of Jesus; now that He 
has gone up to His glory, we ourselves maintain in the strongest 
manner that the words which come from Him to us with the 
Holy Ghost, and which are accompanied and filled by His in- 
fluence, however we may hear them or read them. on paper, 
bring to us (in the unity of His flesh and blood) spirit and life. 
But that the words of Jesus as such could have been, before the 
obtaining and outpouring of the Holy Spirit, actually Gwo- 
rosovvra, we must decline to admit; moreover, we most in- 
flexibly deny that nothing more than this was the meaning of 
His words concerning o@p% zai cwiwe, and that He here gives 
His explanation of these words.? Then would everything come 
back to His doctrine and teaching again, through which or in 


1 Basil. M. adv. Eunom. libr. V. wrote with converse truth—écod rAdyos 
6 ulds, pnw 02 viod TO wvevmec. 

2 Although, e.g., Petersen (i. 192) so expounds them. Steffens has put it 
most strongly, with an otherwise good intention (Wie ich wieder ein Luther- 
aner wurde, u. s. w.)—‘‘ His words are Himself, are Spirit and Life!” But 
we cannot allow even these more tolerable applications to stand as exegesis, 
such, for instance, as Pfenninger’s well-intentioned—Yea, His words are . 
God’s words, Spirit and quickening power (already) are in them; yea, 
much more than that, Himself, His whole being ! 
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which the Spirit could exert His energy; and cap& zal aiwa 
would be no more than—figures. “ I confess”—-says the mild . 
Kling, with dignity opposing Liicke—“ that I was altogether 
astounded at seeing such an expositor consenting to this view of 
the profound discourse of the Redeemer. How inappropriately 
and perversely must Jesus then have expressed Himself in vers. 
D1, 538-56! Is He Himself, who offers Himself as living bread, 
identical with the contents of His own utterance concerning His 
person? Is His flesh and blood, which men must receive into 
themselves in order to obtain eternal life, no other than His 
doctrine?! If Jesus had so spoken, then would He truly not 
have been the personal Wisdom, and His words would not have 
been spirit and life!” How does it rejoice one of us to be able 
to speak, with even only not absolute agreement, in the words 
of an academical theologian! But that joy is a little disturbed, 
when Kling’s subsequent interpretation forbids my concurrence : 
—“The words which He had spoken, were pure spirit and life ; 
Divine in their kind and in their original, and living words 
throughout.” 

For my own part I am exegetically bound to maintain that 
the Lord specially signifies by ra pywara the great words ocpé 
xock oiwes Liicke insists that if that distinctive former language 
was now intended, radra ra p7mare should have been used, as 
in ch. viii. 20; x. 21. But, in these parallel passages, the subject 
referred to was something immediately preceding ; now, some 
interval and interruption had transpired, so that cadre would 
scarcely be in keeping, but & AcA&Ayxce viv, that is, “ What I 
re to you in my last sayings just before,” would be precisely 
so. Seheibel: “ It is hermeneutica sui ipsius, and of the pre- 
ceding saying—the words which I have spoken are to be under- 


1 Bengel makes a critical distinction that He says not AvAd—jam enim 
aversi erant. Moreover, that here the quoting AwA¢iv stands instead of Dever, 
does not contradict what is said later upon ch. viii. 25. Even in ch. viii. 
28 it stands raxir a AwA®. Here in ch. vi. the form of the expression is so 
intended—thus and not otherwise have I spoken. Thus when Kahnis (vy. 
Abendm. §. 122) rejects my exposition that it refers to the contents of the 
last-spoken words, on the ground of the ‘‘ universal character of the de- 
claration,” we can only confidently ask—Where is this universal character ? 
We read the oppnsite. 
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stood of Him who is spirit and life.”?_ In order to this it is not 
absolutely necessary, with Bengel, to press f7wara into O35, 
res verbis comprehense: yet the gori, twice repeated with em- 
phasis, and specially corresponding in each case, is a continuous 
exposition, just as that first 0 aproc 7 ocp= mov eerily, ver. 51. 
So now again—7 cap wou rvsdwe tori, xal TO wid Lov Gan 
éovsv. If I give My flesh in order to quicken, it is as a vessel of 
the xvedwee; My blood a vehiculum of the Zw7.?_ This is said, 
on the one hand, for an abiding protest against every carnal and 
grovelling misunderstanding which would cling to the ocp%; but, 
on the other, it will by no means abate in the very least the true, 
though heavenly, corporeity of Him who is gone up with flesh 
and blood. Indeed he who can say (like Schulthess, v. Abendm. 
S. 57)—“ The true body of Christ is related to the body which 
was crucified and buried, as the true bread which He declared 
Himself to be, is to perishable food,” must refuse to hear and 
read what He Himself has said—My jlesh is this true bread ! 
He can have no clear idea of what the flesh of Christ is, 
because either he is wanting in faith in the incarnation of the 
Logos, or does not perceive clearly its consequences. The 
great result is the receiving from Christ’s corporeity His flesh 
and blood; not merely imperishableness, but much more than 
that. 

Where, then, may the flesh and blood of Christ have remained? 
What did they become? Did He to that end rise again bodily 
—to give back His corporeity as “ perishable” to the dust, to be 
resolved into nothing? As Day. Schulz applies even to the flesh 
of Christ (known to have risen, and to have been taken up into 


1 The highly respectable English commentator Alford says of my inter- 
pretation—It seems to me beyond question the right meaning. 

2 That is also very different from the converse—“ the true body of Christ 
is thus all which truly served as the veil and the instrument of His Spirit.” 
Rather would we maintain that all which now brings to us the Spirit and 
life of Christ participates in the outpourings and influences of His every- 
where present flesh and blood. Even Bretschneider has discerned the exe- 
getical truth from his point of view, when he says in his Probabilia— 
Corpus hoe, in se spectatum, non habet vim vivificantem, sed xvetjece, Adyos 
xveveatinds cum eo conjunctus hanc vim communicat cum eo. aps ergo 
sola si comederetur, nemini daret vitam ; sed cép% cum ccelesti spiritu con- 
juncta id efficit. 
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heaven !), what 1 Pet. i. 24. predicts of raoa oap!?* What 
meant it then that the Son of man should come again? ‘The 
self-same Person, which formerly was the Son of man, now as a 


1 We have spoken in our exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 
808, of the question what became of the poured out blood of Christ, though 
in a manner very offensive to our modern theology. We cannot abate this 
offence now, and least of all as it confronts us in the strange criticism of 
Miinchmeyer, who blames my opposition to the Lutheran doctrine, while 
he himself understands Jno. vi. very unecclesiastically as meaning solely a 
sacramental participation, and who would do well to study my other writ- 
ings before he attacks one of them with an entire misunderstanding. His 
protest against my doctrine concerning the blood ventures to affirm, in 
plain opposition to the Lutheran doctrine of the Supper, and the words of 
institution themselves, that—the blood which was shed (which yet we drink) 
is as utterly lost as the wood of the cross! We say nothing of the entire 
ignorance of all Christological anthropology which lies at the bottom of 
such protests as these. We will now in this second edition condense for our 
readers who may not possess the work on the Hebrews, what we have ad- 
vanced there, on ch. ix. 18, 14. ‘‘ Now arises a bold, yet obvious question— 
Whither went that blood of the God-man when it was shed, that blood con- 
taining in itself bodily and really the spiritual energy of all quickening out 
of the life of Christ ?—The Lord’s spilt blood, one may suppose, could not 
actually and bodily come into the holiest of all. Where did it then remain, 
and what became of it? we ask with all solemnity. Might this sacred blood 
be lost, absorbed, and come to nothing in the soil of Gethsemane and Gol- 
gotha? Far be it from us to think so! that contradicts the assured truth 
of a Resurrection and glorification of all the corporeity of the God-man, 
which once taken upon Him was never to be laid aside. If the Father 
keepeth all the bones of His Holy One, so that not one of them should be 
broken in the true Paschal Lamb (Ps. xxxiv. 20; John xix. 36) ; if also 
the flesh of the Holy One of God lay in the grave secure from corruption 
and waiting for new life and spiritualisation (Ps. xvi. 9, 10) ;—should the 
blood be lost and perish? Far be it, we say once more. (We may add 
now—With us the blood is mere element of physical, mortal life, but the 
blood in His case was also penetrated and pervaded by the xveipww aidvicv.) 
The treatment of this subject by earlier theologians may have been con- 
ducted in a very irreverent manner, repulsive even to the faithful, but there 
is a profound Truth and Light at its foundation. It is plain, at the outset, 
that the blood of Christ, as pertaining to His humanity, shared in His glo- 
rification, since it is present and communicable, in the Sacrament. But if 
you ask further—Are the outpourings of the blood of Christ, from the first 
drops in His bloody sweat to the final stream from His side, which indeed 
the Omnipotence of God could keep in permanent being, just as a similar 
power works in the resurrection of every human body—restored to His body 
again, or do they exist independently of it? The word of the Risen 
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bodiless spirit—and yet to appear, and be seen when Ie comes ? 
What are we to do with passages such as Phil. iii. 21; Col. ii. 92 


Saviour is the first answer, when He said to His disciples—Handle Me and 
see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have. (Luke xxiv. 
39.) The Lord did not say, nor could He say—fesh and blood ; for, as 
another Scripture reveals to us, flesh and blood in that union and combina- 
tion which belongs to this lower, earthly, mortal life of the body, cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, nor thus enter into incorruption. (1 Cor. xv. 
50.) Did then the Ascension unite the blood, collected in the meanwhile 
below, and preserved, with the hitherto bloodless resurrection body? For 
the same reason we answer, no. And what need we ask, when the distinc- 
tive and decisive answer is plainly given in the Holy Sacrament? His glo- 
tified flesh, which now is called His body of itself, and His shed blood, both, 
in conjunction one with the other, and independently one of the other, 
still sundered as they had been separated at the Cross, the offered up body 
and the poured out blood are given us by the Lord to be eaten and drunk. 
Does not this give us to understand why, after John vi. and the Institution 
of the Supper, the New Testament speaks so distinctively of the blood of 
Christ ? Moreover, let us read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, what is 
written in chapter xii. 22-24! In connection with the enumerated reali- 
ties—Ye are come to Mount Zion, to the city of God, to the multitude of 
thousands of angels, to the congregation of the first-born, to the Judge and 
God of all, to the spirits of perfected saints, to Jesus the Mediator of the 
New Covenant—and then we read at the close, in connection with and after 
the person of the glorified Saviour Himself—after the holy seven-number 
yet another and last reality—and to the blood of sprinkling, which speaketh 
better than that of Abel! Then must this most holy blood exist as sepa- 
rate in heaven.”—Let it be observed how the so-called ‘‘ Johannean Christ” 
and the so-called ‘‘ Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews” coincide, and 
let us learn to apprehend the whole New Testament as one ypady with a 
systematic connection. To acknowledge the authority of the already itself 
apocalyptic epistle to the Hebrews, and to submit to be led by it onwards 
to its reresérns (chap. vi. 1), is both the result and the test of a true under- 
standing of Scripture, just as the Apocalypse itself is. Compare what Beck 
has said, almost in accord with ourselves, concerning the blood of Christ 
(Lehrwissenschaft, S. 626-629, in the note). He, however, protests against 
Bengel and the ‘‘ separated existence of the blood in heaven.” For my own 
part I did not derive this doctrine from Bengel, nor from Oetinger (who 
holds it fully, see in Auberlen 8. 272-276), but from the Scriptures alone,— 
not one word of which can be broken, however paradoxical they may appear 
—nor from Materialism, as Lange insinuates (iii. 614). This latter thinks 
that I need no more disturb myself about the shed blood of Christ than 
about the sweat or the tears !—but where then is the Scriptural ‘ glory of 
the Logos as the life of all things?” Holy Writ surely speaks differently of 
the blood and of the tears i 
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If we entertain such ethereal, spiritualising notions of the ascen- 
sion of Christ, as would make the plain account of His actual, 
bodily, visible presence at the end, a mere Docetic representation 
or myth,’ then should we do better to consider with the German 
Catholics (in my first edition—the late; in this—some time , 
since!) whether we had not better give up altogether the festival 
of the Ascension. (As an article in one of their Synodal organs 
then directed.) The Sczipture, however, tells us that the bodily 
humanity of the éoyaros ’ Add is made and is become ¢ig xveduce 
Cworosoov. (1 Cor. xv. 45.) What the Lord told Nicodemus, 
and what He afterwards spake at Capernaum, form together 
mutually complementing truths. He brings down for us through 
His going up, spirit and life (chap. iii. 13)—but He hath already 
the Spirit in Himself, though veiled in the flesh, and confined in 
its out-beaming power. According to Acts ii. 33 He did not 
then first receive on high the Holy Ghost from the Father, but 
freedom and power to pour out upon ws the fulfilment of His 
promise. For in Jno. vii. 39 the glorification of His caps in 
order to the streaming forth of the water of life from His bodu 
(as we shall expound on ver. 38 there), must be taken in con- 
nection with the 6 Adyos oop& eyévero of His birth. 

A Capernaite xpeadauyia and aimarorocia cannot assuredly 
be the question here. Calvin penetrates with considerable clear 
ness into the mystery, when we find him once saying—Carnem 
Christi sine ullis ambagibus fatemur esse vivificam, quia—eadem 
illa caro vitam in nos spirat—nam ex abscondito Deitatis fonte 
in Christi carnem mirabiliter infusa est vita, ut inde ad nos flueret. 
Quite right, but this inde fluere is not quite enough, it does not 
amount to the eating, of which the Lord spoke. We must most 
absolutely decide that in the glorified Christ first we are to dis- 
cern the xowavia nob tvwors cupnos xb xvedmaros, of which 
Irenzeus speaks in relation to the Sacrament.? We may, with 

1 Or those which will allow Liicke to say, ‘‘ the thought of the glorified 
flesh of Christ, seems to me to be quite strange to John even after the re- 
surrection !” as if he did not record the finger in the print of the nails, 
and, at the same time, the coming through the closed doors. Was not that 
indeed a beginning of the glorification? Not yet, assuredly, the perfect 
glorification. 

2 And indeed in a yet stronger sense in the glorified Christ, than that 
in which Ignatius ascribed it to the Person of the God-man generally. 
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D. Schulz, admit a cdma rvevwarixor, but protest against a oap& 
axvev(wors2y, for, as Olshausen pertinently says, “ it does not 
appear what there could be pneumatic in the ca#a, but just the 
oops itself” Thus there is the most perfect communicatio idio- 
matum now (although not previously in the condition of zévwog); 
thus also the rejected ubiquitas corporis (namely, that which, as 
ever possible to the Lord’s will, comes into fact in His church) 
as it is almost literally declared in such passages as Eph. iv. 10; 
Col. ti. 9. Not indeed that absolute, and simply impossible 
thing of exaggerated Lutheranism! To these depths point, 
and of these mysteries testifies the Word which we have now 
expounded—mysteries which shall be, when the Son of man, 
remaining a Son of man, shall go back again to heaven where 
before His becoming man He was. The éozi of this saying is 
partly prophetic, as it refers to the meaning and contents of the 
words which were spoken for futurity; and it has also a well- 
grounded truth in the concealed mystery of His Divine life for 
the moment in which He uttered it. 

Vers. 64, 65. These words are not so straitly connected with 
the preceding as Kling thinks, who would on that account change 
the punctuation ; but the second part of the discourse follows 
here. The detected offence was first set aside, as far as it might 
be, by instruction, explanation, and reference to the future ; but 
now, as it is fit, the offence itself, or rather its disclosed principle, 
unbelief in the Teacher come from heaven, is reproved and cor- 
rected. Here first would we refer, after this entire process of 
thought, the carnal apprehension which it has been sought to 
discover in oap%. The Lord has previously been placing the ob- 
ject of their misunderstanding in the clearest possible light; but 
now He predicts, in.addition, that as, the disciples through their 
own deep guilt have not understood Him yet (have not remarke¢ 
the reduce of that cap which should Cworosziv),'so they will not 
for the same reason understand and accept the explanation which 
He has just given. ‘“ But I may say what I will, My strongest 
jouprupev and plainest didcoxesy finds no entrance where it finds 
no faith!” ’E juav r1vé¢, although there were xoAAos,'—is the 


1 Roos has it otherwise: Not all who murmured were thus unbelieving. 
Many disciples murmured, but only some of them believed not. That might 
pass, if (as Roos himself mentions) the first +orao/ did not come back in ver. 6v. 
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mild utterance of our Lord which confirms what we have just 
said, that He directed His words not only to those who were 
- entirely departing from Him. The e/pyza vmiv should teach 
us that the quite parallel AcAwAyza@ vpiy is just in the same 
way to be understood—The Lord refers, both in the one and in - 
the other, to His own previous words. But here the viv has 
a yet narrower application—Even to you My disciples and not 
merely to the mass of the people have I spoken and addressed 
these words! Even your hitherto éAdsiv xpog we and repsrureiv 
wer’ eon was not the right and actual coming, without the obe- 
dience of faith responding to the drawing of the Father, without 
the hearing of trust in order to learn. 

The parenthetical observation of the Evangelist points at the 
close of this section to its beginning, with which he closes the 
whole; hence ¢ apyze¢ refers not simply to ipsum hujus sermonis 
tempus, as the «7 with relation to the future indicated in ver. 
62, but it must be understood as in ch. ii. 24, 25—From the be- 
ginning of His dealing with each He knew his character. At 
the same time the Evangelist goes forward preparatorily and 
transitionally to the following record; for, he adds to the siveg 
of the disciples generally, an allusion to the zig from among the 
twelve in particular. And the ¢ioty of fu xsorebovres of the 
former describes what was now passing in the present; while 
the goriv 6 rupaddéowy of the latter points to the future as now 
present to the Lord.t _ 

The immediate result approved the truth of these last words. 
The many turned away é% sotrov, that is, from this critical 
moment they also externally turned away, as they had never been 
inwardly turned towards Him; and returned not back (so long 
at least as the Lord was thus surrounded by following disciples, 
no more is to be found in it than that); were of the same mind - 
till the ascension of the Son of man. That there were among 
them such as fell away from the beginning of faith is very pos- 
sible; though it is almost denied by the 47 rioredoures of our 
Lord, and the odzéss wer’ adrod repserdrovy of the Evan- 
gelist. 


1 And not as Tholuck says, ‘‘ that Judas might from his tone of mind be- 
tome His betrayer.” 
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APFEAL TO THE TWELVE. WILL YE ALSO? ONE OF 
You 1s—! 


(Ch. vi. 67, 70). 


The false disciple, found, alas, even in the narrowest circle of 
the twelve,’ and patiently borne with by Jesus, goes not away 
indeed, but even through his hypocritical remaining becomes a 
ds@¢B0A0g—yet shall he not remain unwarned and unexhorted ; 
the Lord reveals him to himself without revealing him, just as 
far as it was wholesome and fitting. The first, testing question 
was itself uttered pre-eminently on account of this Judas, though 
it evoked a blessed confession of their faith from the others; 
hence no commendation here responds to it (as in Matt. xvi. 17), 
but only a second question, which scarcely retains its warning 
tone to the lost one, but only detects him, and as a warning to 
his fellow-apostles, as one among them ! 

Ver. 67. According to-strict rule the 7 in this question should 
indicate—Ye will not then go away ?? The rule, however, is not 
quite so rigorous, as even Winer admits; and we might accept 
the question thus, conformably with our Lord’s meaning—Will 
ye, too, or any one among you? ‘This certainly must have been 
the undertone to Judas, even if we conceive the tone and sense 
of the question to have been quite negative—expecting neither 
yes norno. In putting this inexpressibly affecting question to 
His chosen twelve the Lord was not, indeed, in His inmost soul 
indifferent ; but He did with design and self-repression propose 
it calmly as an actual question, awaiting their reply. This must 
then, as now, have been felt, though not perceptible in the few 
words themselves. It cannot be the Lord’s will that any one 
should ever turn away from Him, and these twelve He had ina 
special manner chosen! The decision, nevertheless, He ever and 


1 Tn which designation, it must be remarked, St John speaks as taking it 
Jor granted. 

? Hence many understand, and we find it in de Wette, unaltered by 
Briickner—“ I hope not!” So that it isexpounded as a question of ‘‘ sor- 
row seeking consolation.” 

VOL. V. Ls 
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in every case leaves to the will of man. That was the principle 
and reason of the withdrawal of the other disciples ; thus plainly 
announced in order that we may beware of attributing to the 
drawing of the Father anything like compulsion, or of suppos- 
ing in the lack of the Father’s gift anything like a decree of . 
reprobation. It is altogether inconsistent with our Saviour’s 
dignity, especially in connection with this chapter, to understand 
in the question an appeal of sorrow, demanding consolation—Ye, 
My own twelve, will not forsake Metoo? Rather does the Lord 
speak thus to His Apostles—If it be your will, too, then leave 
Me, ye are free to do so, I restrain you not—just as God spake 
in former times to Israel by Joshua, Josh. xxiv. 15. But it is 
not less true that such an appeal to their own free-will is the 
mightiest possible appeal to their hearts. 

Peter instantly replies in the name of the others ; as he thinks, 
in the name of all. He first seizes on the going away, and 
strengthens the idea, so strange to him, in his areAevodwebu. 
“ Very sure it is that we cannot counsel or help ourselves; to 
whom, then, can we go, as our Master and guide? The Baptist 
is no longer with us,—are we then to go back to the Rabbis 
again?” The very thought of this was sore affliction to him. 
No, we remain Thy disciples! He apprehends that which the 
Lord had said in ver. 63, with the same general half-interpreta- 
tion in which so many remain at the present time, and which 
has its truth in hearts like Peter’s, though the Lord intended it 
in another sense. Yet Peter’s words mean something different, 
and indeed more just, than if he had said—Thy words are spirit 
and are life. He uses them with the genitive of their contents 
—They speak of eternal life, they promise it to us ;—thus much 
is clear to us with all their obscurity. And because our desire 
is set wpon that, and not upon bread or anything else, we remain 
with Thee.’ His confession rises higher in the following words, 
since he knows thus much, and has just heard it repeated, that 
faith in His own person is the essential matter in the Lord’s 
words. But he subjoins to his rersorebuapev the eyrdxapey 


_* 1 And he who thus purposes and thus remains, will go further than to 
the words of the Lord: he will enter into actual participation of Himself. . 
It is matter of grief to us sometimes when we hear it boasted, with more than 
exegetical error, that the words of Jesus are pure spirit and truth 
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also, since his faith is matter of clear consciousness; since he 
knows in whom he believes, and wherefore. The order may be 
found reversed elsewhere (as ch. x. 88; 1 Jno. iv. 16); but 
Peter designs here to testify that through a preparatory belief 
and reception of His words, even those which were full of 
mystery, they had attained to the height of their present know- 
ledge of Christ. (Comp. ch. iv. 42.) For this was the main 
point in the contrast between them and those others, and this 
was the first element of separation. If the Text. Rec. were 
correct, the confession of Christ here uttered by Peter would 
go beyond those others in ch. i. 49, iv. 42, xi. 27, and be quite 
parallel with Matt. xvi. 16, and Thomas’ words alone in ch. xx. 
28 of St John’s Gospel would go beyond them; we should then 
trace in the connection a very manifest emphasis upon the roo 
béov rov Cavros, with significant-allusion to the Lord’s previous 
words in ver. 57.1. Not merely is this latter addition, however, 
spurious, but most probably 6 Xpsords, 6 vidg also; at least 
critics are almost unanimous in preferring 6 &ys0g rod beo0. We 
cannot, indeed, regard this latter as perfectly suitable in this 
place, where the sum and result of our Lord’s words is given ; 
and we may remark that neither Bengel nor Knapp decides for 
cysog ;? but we must abstain from the difficult attempt either to 
justify this céysog by internal argument (which is not unnecessary, 
notwithstanding the result of all mere criticism, as long as prob- 
able various readings are on the other side), or to defend the 
propriety of rejecting it as in itself impossible. Our object is 
especially to unfold the words of Jesus. 

Ver. 70. This heart-piercing question of the Redeemer, which 
proceeded from the deepest mystery of the will of His love in 
its condescending strife with the evil will of sinners, appertains, 
with all its tone of human gentleness and soft complaint, to the 
most severe and rigorous utterances of His lips. Its warning 
severity and force are surpassed only by its own intenser repeti- 
tion at the last Supper— One of you will betray Me! When Peter 
utters his impetuous and well-meaning we, the Lord points to a 


1 Not, however, as Grotius supposed—Thou art the Son of God, and not, 
as the people said, the son of Joseph! 

2 Not Bengel, though he rejects the Cévros ; hut he thinks that the vics 
aptly corresponds with warods wou of ver. 65. 
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fearful exception from it; and that in the way of question, just 
as if the eleven might and should have known that all was not 
right and secure in their own circle. In fact they might have 
suspected it, at least, just as the Lord clearly saw it, if they 
had themselves been altogether pure, and sincere, and deeply- . 
grounded in thetruth. For that many a hypocritical evil-doer 
conceals himself from our detection, is the effect of human weak- 
ness in ourselves; but this infirmity is even in our case closely 
bound up with our sin, even though it be no sin itself’, and even 
while it imposes upon us the obligation of charitably thinking 
the best of every one, until his iniquity become known to us. 
The Holy One of God could not be deceived by any sinner 
whatever; His heart-searching inquisition into the secret soul of 
man needed no miraculous intervention of Divine omniscience, 
but only the pure gaze of His single eye. That, therefore, the 
Apostles could have among them an undetected Judas, points of 
itself to the common sinful humanity inherent in them all; and 
the Lord’s troubled words are a common warning to the whole 
circle, since in a certain sense He imputes the sin of one to the 
whole brotherhood, and reckons for it with them all. No other 
than this is the meaning of that awful, and still more piercing 
repetition of the words in the final, most confidential circle of 
love—One of you! It is as if the Lord should now say—Be ye 
all careful and humble, believers though ye are! It is not 
enough to have believed, and to have known; not enough to 
have remained with Me when others departed! The Betrayer 
and Destroyer insinuates himself into the narrowest circle, and 
most immediate fellowship with My person ! 

But the most piercing and mysterious words of all are His 
direct utterance, spoken after-that which we have just mentioned 
had led the way to it in their silent comment. Even My election 
is not enough! It is very obvious that this éxAéyeodas has a dif- 
ferent meaning from the same word in ch. xiii. 18, where Judas 
is specially indicated as not chosen ; but we should greatly mistake 
if on that account we should here understand only the external 
calling and election of the Apostleship. The Son knows, like 
the Father, nothing of a mere external election unaccompanied 
by the earnest reality of love, which designs to save and accom- 
plish all the purposes of a spiritual calling. This distinctive will 
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of His own, which manifested itself in the choice of Judas, the 
Lord mournfully sets against the self-procured fall of the One, 
the personal guilt of which that choice aggravated ; what else 
does the connection indicate which binds the two sentences in 
one question? Isthere not even among you twelve, all of whom 
I have alike chosen, One, whom that I know I must now tell you 
who know not, whose sin is only made worse by its opposition to 
My grace? Consequently—and this is the special purport of the 
question—Is there not a most critical and fearful danger con- 
nected with the keeping of the heart of man? Had I not cause 
to put the question to you all— Will ye also go away? 

Alas, that Judas had gone too! This question mercifully 
points to him the way of departure, in which he would at least 
have been honest in his sin, like that prodigal in the parable, 
and with the same hope of an eventual return. But the hypo- 
crisy of presumption, pride, and covetousness, which induced him 
to remain because he was one of the twelve, was a snare to 
him in which he became fast involved. It is shown, neverthe- 
less, in him, as the most palpable example of human ruin and 
fall yet known in history, that there is in the Divine love, with- 
out prejudice to its prescience, an election of the lost. That the 
Lord can use, and does use the self-same word here and again 
in ch. xiii. 18 in such different meanings, exhibits to us the two 
aspects of a mystery, the dogmatic or speculative investigation 
of which does not belong to strict exegesis.’ In protest against 
an invalidating interpretation of this eeAeemav we have only to 
put in juxtaposition with it ch. xvii. 12, in which this same lost 
Judas is at the same time enumerated among those who were 
given by the Father. 

Finally, what is the signification of ds¢G0A0¢ here? Does the 
Lord actually term Judas a devil (as we read in Luther’s Bible 
with the Vulg., as the Peschito has it xp, as even Stolz was 
obliged to translate it, and Seiler, with the qualification—he has 
devilish dispositions)—or are they right, who resolve the words 
into the general sense of a secret traducer and adversary ?? Kuthy- 
mius gives this latter as a second interpretation in connection with 


1 The mystery lies yet further back, even in Satan, who in his very 
creation was chosen. 
* In a sense, therefore, synonymous with 6 rapatacwy. 
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the first, ér/BovAo¢ ; and the later expositors, as we might have 
expected, give it the preference. Neander, with a most enfeebling 
exposition, paraphrases, “ He had chosen them, drawn them to 
Himself, He says, and yet one of them had become possessed with 
the heart of an enemy!” It is, indeed, certain that as jo’ in the . 
Heb. admits of this more general signification, ds@Go0A0g is the 
prevalent Sept. translation of it, and that this Greek word is fur- 
ther used as the rendering of 1¥ and “ni in Esth. vii. 4, viii. 1. 
(Comp. 1 Mace. i. 36, ds&B0A05 wovgpos parallel with évedpos.) 
But the usage of the Greek Testament is another question. The 
Lexicographers must attach to the expression the additional idea 
of a proper opponent (adversarius) ; for, the calumniator of other 
passages is not altogether suitable here. We are ourselves of 
opinion that even those passages, as a whole, are to be understood 
not without reference to the devil. In any case Eph. iv. 27 and 
1 Tim. iii. 6 must be excepted ; there Satan proper is signified. 
In 1 Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. ili. 8; Tit. ii. 3, the general Greek 
signification comes, indeed, into the foreground; though not 
without allusion, assuredly, to the arch-slanderer, who has ever 
been so designated in the current language of Christians. St 
John, finally, in his writings (and stress is laid upon this in 
other cases) uses the word ds&BoA0¢ only for Satan. But 
Olshausen thinks this a decisive reason for translating it other- 
wise here, since the word is always used for “ the devil,” and 
never for “a devil.”* I think otherwise. The passage must 
be regarded, in any case, as a amrak Agyowevor, contrary to 
St John’s usage, and that of the New Testament generally ; 
whether the distinctive opponent be described with Wahl adver- 
sarius ; or with Schéttgen, homo diaboli similis. If the Lord, 
not using the Greek, in all- probability said Satan, He did not 
mean what we should designate as “a devil” (Oaimwv, daswovioy, 
hence St John did not thus render His word); but as parallel 
with such Old Testament passages as 2 Sam. xix. 22. He 


1 And even in the passage of Maccabees before alluded to the same thing 
is already found: see v. Meyer’s corrected translation. ; 

2 But the same Olshausen, in his last volume on 2 Thess, ii. 3, returns to 
this passage, and says that Judas was among the disciples, what the devil is 
among the children of God. Thus Jno. xvii. 12 was too powerful for him, 
and caused him to forget his own exposition. 
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seemed to nave called Peter Satan on one occasion ; but we have 
given (Vol. ii.) another interpretation of that passage. And 
what a difference, at all events, between Peter's lapse into an 
instrument or minister of Satan against Christ, one solitary, un- 
designed instance, caused by the weakness of flesh and blood, and 
this attribution of a personal, persistent d:¢0Ad¢ tors. St John, 
who only once has 6 caravag (ch. xiii. 27), reserved this most 
personal expression for that consummation of the indwelling and 
influence of Satan in Judas ; the word, according to Greek usage, . 
would here have involved too unqualified, and absolute an iden- 
tification." As we understand our Lord’s thoughts, He does not 
mean merely what otherwise would be réxzvoy or vidg dsoe3dA0v 
(for that would be too slight and general for application to Judas, 
who was the guide and head of those who took Jesus), nor does 
He simply place him in parallel with any individual da/uey or 
deesuovsov, but—One among you is the Satan or devil in relation to 
Me, that is, his elect instrument, one who has fallen, through a 
devilish spirit, into the ministry, and as it were, the representation 
of the Devil. How could this be better expressed in Greek (by 
St John or by Jesus Himself) than by this dse¢Boros, which, 
while hinting strongly at the article, yet naturally leaves it out ?? 
This is the only interpretation which satisfies our feeling in a 
passage where emotion is pressed to its extremest point ; to think 
of a mere adversary without reference to Satan appears to us 
insufferably bald. Liiicke insists that “his relation to Jesus is 
much more significantly indicated, than the character and cause 
of the evil in him;” we cannot but think, however, that both 
are in the connection equally demanded in the exposition, 
and that both therefore are designed in their deepest unity by 
OséB0A0s. No other than Satanic counter-influence, that is, to 
which the heart. had given place, could have first neutralised: and 
then entirely overcome the grace of Christ ministered to one 
who had been chosen to be an Apostle; and then, again, one 
who, as such, had yielded himself up to Satan could not be other- 
wise than the most immediate instrument and representative of 


1 For caravas is a personal name, but d:«Gorcs at the same time a de- 
signation of the office or spirit of that person. 

2 For yiveros or tori peor cig ducBorov or carosvay would be, on the other 
hand, not personal enough. 
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Satan in relation to Christ; and we think that the truth which 
lies in Lticke’s requirement as to the relation of Judas to Christ 
in d1¢30X0¢, comes out with its strongest force in our view of the 
passage.! Only thus do we see the harmony between this first 
word of our Lord, which already penetrates the depths of the 
fulfilment of the fearful prophecy in Ps. cix., with the later ex- 
pressions of the Apostles derived from this in Jno. xiii. 27; Lu. 
xxii. 3, with the Lord’s own saying, Lu. xxii. 31 (Simon, Simon, 
Satan hath desired you all!), with the typical relation of Judas 
to Antichrist which is intimated in the parallel of Jno. xvi. 12, 
and 2 Thess. ii.3. If we were to admit that the specific develop- 
ment of the sin, and its actual exhibition, in the delivering Him 
up to His enemies, came only before the Lord’s actual contem- 
plation with the appreach of the time;? yet even then we must 
maintain, and all the more emphatically on that account, that 
the Holy One of God must have thus early most profoundly and 
searchingly pierced the hidden secret of Judas, the impending and 
already uprising Satanity of this man.* Not merely (as Neander 
says) that “the disposition which made him afterwards a traitor, 
betrayed itself to Him in its germ;” but that He contemplated 
beforehand in the germ and beginning the full consummation 
of the evil. Thus was this Judas daily and hourly before His 
eyes, a silent temptation—and in a very different sense from 
that in which Peter was so for a moment—to fall from the 
patience and enduring love of His appointed suffering for sin, 
by casting him out of His presence and judging him at once, 
whereas He was come to save and seek out with forgiving mercy 
that which was lost. ‘This also our Lord acknowledges and 


1 Thus it might be translated, though not advisable, in the people’s 
Bible—is devil ; to be completed by—in My sight, and in relation to Me. 

2 As Liicke suggests, the Lord Himself does not here term Judas rapea- 
daowy, but it is the reflection of the Evangelist ex eventu. 

% We discover here that there is such a thing possible to humanity, even 
as there is a divinity possible (though not in the sense of the Graser Erzie- 
hungsprinzips) ! Judas himself, indeed, was not yet ‘‘ altogether satanized” 
(as Boss in his Satanologie rightly remarks), for he was moved by a final 
remorse ; but it is saying too much, though even Luther declares it, that 
man may never become devil. The repentance of Judas was his last of . 
humanity, presently afterwards the devil in him was consummated by his 
daring self-murder. 
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bewails in that fearful & dud eig dse¢Bodog toriv—the profundity 
of which we cannot deem exhausted by any exposition oh a mere 
insidiator or adversarius. 


TO HIS UNBELIEVING BRETHREN: MY TIME AND MY WAY 
ARE NOT YOURS. 


(Chap. vii. 6-8.) 


An observation of Oetinger upon this place is as simple as it 
is profound, and must not be lost sight of in any attempt to dis- 
cern the system of St John’s Gospel :—“ I assuredly believe that 
John wrote the first ten chapters of his gospel with reference to 
his three fundamental points :—1. of word, 2. of life, and 3. of 
light.”* Nothing is more evident than that chaps. i.—iii., fol- 
lowing the Prologue, continue the idea of testimony, which turns 
now from the Baptist altogether to Christ, see chap. iii. 11, 32. 
The stages of this trichotomy, however, pass naturally one into 
the other. ‘O Aégywy os, chap. iv. 10, AxAdy cos, ver. 26, as the 
answer to the woman’s avayyAcl nuiv rdvree place distinctively 
before our eyes the Adyog (chap. i. 18, éxeivos tEyynouro), and 
chap. v. then completes the idea of His witness to Himself: yet 
these chapters iv. and v. pass over, as we have seen, into the 
second idea—in Him is life. This again is superabundantly 
brought out in the sixth chapter, where not only the words of 
the Eternal Speaker discourse of eternal life, but the o@p& of the 
Incarnate One is announced as rvedue xel Gwy. But Oetinger 
overlooks what we have just hinted, when he says: “Chaps. vi. 
and vii. refer to the ife, as is evident in every verse ; chaps. viii., 
ix. and x., passing then manifestly to the light.” For chap. vii. 


1 See Oetinger’s Selbstbiographie, herausg. von Hamberger. Stuttg. 1845, 
S. 52, and compare Auberlen, die Theosophie Oetingers, 5. 409, as also” 
Oetinger’s Theologie nach der Idee des Lebens, herausg. von Hamberger, 8. 
106. The characteristically bold assertion of Baumgarten-Crusius ‘‘that 
the Prologue is not echoed in the gospel itself” (i. 368) must be entirely re- 
versed. The Prologue is no other than a pre-intimation of the contents of 
the whole Gospel. 
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forms already, as before, the transition from life to light ; and that — 
by bringing into prominence the sufficiently prepared for require- 
ment of faith in Him who manifests Himself to the world,— 
manifests Himself, however, now, His full dobaoig and Qavépwors 
being yet in the future, in a manner which the darkness of the 
world cannot apprehend, ws & xpurra@ ver. 10. Let chap. vii. 
33, 84 be compared with chap. xii. 35, 36. And once more let 
note be taken of thé reference made in chap. vii. 39, as through- 
out all the stages of the entire Gospel, to the future consummate 
glorification of Jesus. 

In the whole of chaps. vii., viii., ix., x., Jesus (as the Light of 
the world, chap. viii. 12) bears a testimony more and more 
definite to Himself that He was sent from God His Father into 
the world for its salvation, and that He Himself was one in dig- 
nity with the Father who sent Him: bearing this testimony by 
word and deed during the feasts of Tabernacles and of the 
Dedication at Jerusalem, that is, in the very midst of His 
enemies, who could not lay hands on Him before His hour was 
come. As His discourse proceeds at the feast of Tabernacles, 
faith or unbelief in Him as the Christ becomes more and more 
sharply defined. Upon a following day, and occasioned by the 
circumstance of the adulteress which put the Pharisees especially 
to shame, a second discourse is appended to that of ch. vil., in 
which He defends His testimony to Himself in all the depth and 
fulness of its meaning, and most severely condemns His enemies’ 
sin and unbelief. The result of this light shining in the dark- 
ness is—the attempt to stone Him! (Ch. viii. 59.) Finally, 
chaps. ix. and x. give together the last great testimony of Jesus 
to Himself as the light, in which only they who are blind see, 
those who see becoming blind :. a testimony of word which hangs 
upon that incontrovertible though rejected testimony of deed, in 
the healing of the man born blind. 

This main section of the Gospel thus viewed—a section to 
which Luthardt, upon his arrangement also, gives the title of 
“conflict. with unbelief”—is introduced by the record of the 
desire on the part of His unbelieving and vain brethren that He 
should prematurely and in their way show Himself to the world, 
with His reply to them in word and act. We would have the 
profound harmony and fitness of this circumstance in this place 
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deeply pondered by those who understand the principle of true 
criticism, that the more plainly in any historical writing a plan of 
the matter is evident, the more certainly is that writing legiti- 
mated as true history. And where should we expect this prin- 
ciple to operate in its fullest degree, but in the history of our 
Lord, which is throughout in its every incident full of signi- 
ficance, pervaded by a typical reference, and in its continuous 
course most perfectly “ real-ideal ?” 

It will be seen by a reference to our tabular harmony in the 
third volume, in what way we arrange the Galilzean incidents and 
discourses which St John passes over, and that we do not, with 
many, identify this feast journey of our Evangelist with that of 
Luke ix. 51. We find in the intimation here given of a persistent 
and increasing enmity directed against Him, a hint for the inter- 
pretation of all that follows. He Himself clearly knew from the 
beginning His time, and goal, and course ; but—“ none else can 
comprehend Him, no man can apprehend His hour, neither His 
brethren, nor the people.” We have elsewhere asserted our view, 
and cannot now of course reopen the question, that these brethren 
are—contrary to all catholic tradition, and much Protestant 
criticism—no other than brethren who belong to Mary, being 
always found in her company ; that is, her sons born afterwards 
to her who continued in a not unblessed marriage with Joseph. 


1 The immature treatise in the first collection of my Andeutungen— 
written in my twenty-third year—has been condensed in my Expos. of 
the Ep. of Jude (Berlin W. Hertz. 1850), and the argument still more 
strongly enforced that they were the sons of Mary. We regard this re- 
sult as established, after so many dissertations, especially through those 
of Blom, Wieseler, and Schaff. The latter alone has done my treatise the 
honour to refer to it, although he (S. 8 of his essay on James) has not 
noticed the postscript in which I corrected the error in connection with 
the were of Hegesippus. Whether James was one of these brethren, does 
not affect the matter ; though I have not yet been convinced of the con- 
trary. Thiersch still agrees with the Greek church that they were brethren 
of Joseph’s former marriage (as Nonnus, Jno. vii. 8 without scruple inter- 
polates vies ’Iao4M); but in opposition to this I have only to repeat my 
former words, that it is less disparagement to the divine dignity of the 
whole procedure to assume the subsequent fruitfulness—required, too, on 
other grounds—of the marriage planned and confirmed of God between 
Joseph and Mary, than to regard the holy virgin as espoused to a widower 
with sons and daughters. 
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We must not, however, leave this subject without most earnestly 
protesting against Lange’s recent view that the brethren who 
here appear as unbelievers were even Apostles. In John ii. 12 
these same brethren are with their mother, and distinguished 
from the disciples, as they distinguish themselves here from the 
wabnraig. Lange endeavours to invalidate the simple and plain 
words of the Evangelist—Weither did his brethren believe in Him 
(which are themselves the strongest argument against the signi- 
fication “cousins,” since one such ovyyevgys or avepiog was an 
Apostle), by asserting that they are only to be “ unbelieving in 
a higher sense ;”? but this we find it impossible to admit with 
any regard to the context. For the unbelief of the brethren so 
perfectly stamps their words, and, more than that, the Lord’s 
answer so sharply repels them, placing Himself in direct opposi- 
tion to them, and classing them so clearly with the world, that 
we cannot understand how any one—duly weighing the latter 
fact especially—can think of Apostles in this case! Assuredly, 
if faith may be asserted of a mere conviction or sentiment of 
the intellect (though St John never so represents it), then were 
these brethren not absolutely unbelievers, for they presuppose 
in Jesus the power of radra xosciv and of Qavepody éavrov, 
and only wish to impel Him to a public declaration of Him- 
self. But inasmuch as they—whether disciples or not—would 
make all depend upon an external exhibition to the world, and 
a brilliant success among men, without any trust of the heart, 
without any apprehension of the true, the divine in Him, and 
without any respect for the sufficient demonstration He had 
already given, they place themselves on a level with Gamaliel, 
at least, as unbelievers. When, not without an admixture of 
taunt, they challenge Him to make public proof of His claims, 
their Ra GeHwE may fairly be denominated unfriendly and even 
hostile. The words which we find in the typical prophecy, Ps. 
Ixix. 8, correspond with wonderful exactness to the relation be- 


1 Dr Kuhn also, who maintains the argument against their being literal 
brethren, attributes to the wioreves of our passage only a “ special sense.” 
(Jahrb. fiir Theol. u. christl. Philos. 1834, 3.) Lange has allowed himself 
more recently to speak of a transitionally expressed unbelief, and of an ob- 
scuration of mind and feeling, but most obviously in opposition to the plain 
tenor of the text. (Leben Jesu iii. 567, 591, 610.) 
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tween Jesus and these brethren—I am become a stranger unto 
My brethren, and an alien unto My mother’s children. 

Jesus had not gone up to Jerusalem, either at the Passover or 
at the Pentecost; Galilee was the scene of His labour, Caper- 
naum His Jerusalem : so now He makes no preparation to go up 
to the feast of Tabernacles. They cannot understand this, any 
more than the whole course of His general conduct. And they 
speak to Him in their ancient familiar and confident tone—that 
to which they had been accustomed in their family dwelling— 
Now, O brother, if Thou art actually the Messiah (we wait to 
know more about this, that we may understand the honour which 
will thence ensue to us), be at length in good earnest, and show 
Thyself! The impatience of their vanity impels them to utter the 
challenge in a manner somewhat taunting, the tone of which can- 
not fail to be caught by every unprejudiced mind. (Not, how- 
ever, mockingly, as Klee much too strongly asserts.) Their bold- 
ness already breaks out in the unqualified imperative—pereBnds 
évrevdey: in such a style none assuredly would have ventured 
to speak to Him, but those-who had grown up with Him and 
had been accustomed to use it. (It is altogether unimaginable 
that this could have taken place in the circle of His Apostles ; 
the saying of Peter, Matt. xvi. 22, admit of no comparison, and 
we should be ashamed to waste words upon it.) Let Thy dis- 
ciples (among whom we do not yet reckon ourselves!) behold 
the works which Thou doest—they mean especially the followers 
whom our Lord had won in Judea, and even in Jerusalem, 
whom He should take care of in order that His interest might 
advance, and independently of whom they esteemed His Gali- 
lean followers of slight account. Their words, however, assume 
at the same time that even these Galilean dependents would 
not be contented with His Galilzean exhibition, unless He could 
legitimate His pretensions with becoming dignity in the great 
eapital. Their ideas of the Messiah had made the Nazarene 
brothers of this presumptive Messiah so full of the lofty Jewish 
feeling, that they despise their own Galilee in this éyreddev, with 
something of the same spirit in which the Rulers afterwards 
spoke, ver. 52. 

In ver. 4 si before srosei has a certain emphasis; it does not 
here refer to any slight matter, but such things as their brether 
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contemplated and purposed to do; this, however, lies in the sub- 
ject itself, and it is not necessary that we should resort to any 
special signification of the Greek ¢/ in connection with eyes», eivecs, 
wos. The zas is certainly not a Hebraism (as Grotius has it) 
for Wx, but as a nevertheless expresses their sense of the self- 
contradiction in which the conduct of Jesus seemed to them to be 
involyed—purposing and willing to do some great thing, and yet 
keeping His person in the background, instead of going boldly 
forward to the critical scene of accomplishment. <A political 
meaning their brethren do not seem to have, but they express 
honestly the first and most obvious principle upon which this 
vain world acts—He who will be anything must go forward 
openly and boldly to dare it! With such a measure do they mete 
Him! The zai awdréc, although its meaning is otherwise ob- 
vious enough, we do not regard with Liicke as merely idemque, 
indicating the self-contradiction in the strongest manner, but 
we agree with Kling and Baumgarten-Crusius that there is also 
an opposition intended between the questionable ¢/ wosiv and 
the personal appearance necessary in order to it. It thus fully 
corresponds with the Pavépwoov o¢aurdy, in which the pith of 
the whole finally lies. The ¢/ has obviously, as we have before 
observed, an undertone in it of derision, or if that be too strong, 
of hesitating doubt. For we cannot apprehend radra rossi¢ to 
mean—Is that Thy design, wilt Thou be the light of the world? 
but they designate by this expression (as Liicke rightly says), 
“ His then present operation in Galilee,” the same which they 
have already disparagingly referred to as éy xpurrq@ roseiv, and 
now again still more strongly doubt of and question by this ¢. 
Thus it is not—Since Thou doest such things (épya ver. 3), or 
canst do such things ;' but—Jf what we hear concerning Thy 
miracles be actually true.? In this contrast é rappyoim answers 
plainly enough to é xpurz@; and it is quite unnecessary to 
adduce the Rabbinical usage which, retaining the Greek word, 
employed it in the sense of celebrity. The words here in con- 


1 Grotius: zorsiv hic potestatem perpetuam faciendi significat. Si potes, 
inquiunt, et ubi et quoties vis talia facere. 

2 As we apprehend in Nonnus: «i rade péZers woinian bavuare. The 
Evangelist John thus presupposes in this rxir#, that Jesus had wrought 
many wonderful works in Galilee, which he has not recorded. 
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nection with adrd¢, go beyond the ordinary idea, and express the 
sense of the speakers to be, as Hezel puts it, “ play a public 
part,” show Thyself unrestrainedly, place Thyself boldly forward 
(not simply as yet dsadywiCeodas). This is the mistaken preju- 
dice which preoccupies their minds; they apprehend the Mes- 
siah’s work after a worldly fashion, and would precipitate it in 
the spirit of Isa. v. 19; for the same world which, according to 
ch. iii, 20, hateth the light in the best sense, seeks it in another 
and worse sense with ignorant hardihood, and lays the utmost 
stress upon publicity. Kling remarks, with as much point as 
truth, that the brethren use the expression +@ xoojz@ with a cer- 
tain “ appropriation of the language of the disciples ;” though 
this appropriation is at the same time ironical and blind. Hence 
the Lord must at once proceed to open their eyes that they 
may know what the world properly is, and what is His relation 
to it. 

His answer is just as gentle as we might have expected it 
would be to His own peculiar brethren ; but it is also just as 
severe as such persistent unbelief among those so near Him de- 
manded. ‘The gentleness consists in this, that He not only 
meekly accepts the direction to depart, but condescends to justify 
Himself by giving them information of His reasons; the severity 
further appears, in that He does this only by placing His own 
manner of acting and theirs in direct and irreconcilable contrast. 
They will not be His weéyrai, He therefore classes them with 
the world of which they had ignorantly spoken. My time is 
other than yours ; that is, at the same time, My manner of act- 
ing, My whole relations. We see in the révrore of the contrast 
that the Lord proceeds from the first sense of the appropriate, 
appointed time of departure for the feast, to a more general and 
absolute sense of the word zaspés. His brethren, like all men 
of the world, as long as they remain such, have, alas, no higher 
reference, no higher guidance, no great restrictions in their 
wosiv and Zyreiv, and therefore all that may be understood by 
zeioos in relation to their acts, is utterly indifferent to them ; 
they may always do what their heart listeth in its folly, the folly 
wherewith they imagine to themselves that they may make their 
own time. But when, on the other hand, the Lord speaks of 
His own time, He refers to that high Divine appointment and 
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guidance which beforehand disposed of every single circumstance, 
for the sake of the great, final object of His life. Just as in 
chap. ii. 4, He passed, in a similar expression, from the imme- 
diate and obvious matter before Him, to the great futurity, so is 
it here. Indeed, in the present instance the reference is more 
certain and more distinct, inasmuch as His brethren have de- ~ 
sired His departure to the feast as the means of bringing nearer 
the object of His life. We may say in a certain sense with 
Bengel, that in ver. 6 He is speaking more directly of the feast, 
and in ver. 8 proceeds to refer it to His sufferings and death: 
this requires qualification, however, inasmuch as the first already 
passed over into the second. What is it that the brethren wish ? 
That He should show Himself to the world! Now in their sense 
He came not for this; the world as such neither did nor should 
know and acknowledge Him down to the end, see ch. xiv. 17, 
21, 22. In order, however, that He may not utterly repel them, 
but as far as possible give them instruction, He mysteriously 
attaches His words to theirs, substitutes, however, His own 
sense, the only correct one, of the public exhibition which they 
demanded,—and according to that meaning His death in His 
manifestation. His enemies may not lay hands upon Him until 
His Father wills (see presently chap. vii. 30)—but He also for 
Himself may not and will not receive the greetings of His fol- 
lowers consequent upon His public, tumultuous, entrance into 
Jerusalem ; He will not receive their Hosannahs as Messiah, 
and deliver Himself into the power of His enemies, until His 
Father should say to Him—The hour is come! Consequently 
His time for public procession to the feast, and His hour of pas- 
sion, which here coincide, was not yet come ; though the brethren 
in another sense imagined that the time had come for His en- 
trance on His glory and honour. In the second clause we should 
at first have expected only—But your time, that is, the time which 
you falsely suppose to be Mine. Instead of this, the Lord pro- 
ceeds at once to a perfect separation between Himself and them, as 
a matter that would be immediately understood of itself. They 
excluded themselves from the circle of discipleship, partly in irony 
and partly as pledging their homage when His claims were au- 
thenticated ; but He repels them from Him with the deep sor- 
row of earnest truth—We have nothing now in common! The 
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expression gross, parallel with répeori, is translated rightly 
by Meyer—vorhanden, present, now.! Nothing hinders or limits 
you; for you have not to measure your steps after the counsel 
of God, and in the presence of an angry and persecuting world. 

If it was in their desire to become celebrated with their brother, 
His immediate intimation must have overturned all their foolish 
speculations: —“ From Me, as My disciples, ye have nothing to 
expect but the hatred of the world; that is the law and the rule 
of My kingdom. Ye spake of the world; and meant by that the 
whole multitude of the people with their rulers: but I say unto 
you that ye yet know not what the world is, though ye belong 
to it, and are also its fast friends.” It is a word of keen con- 
demnation, when the Lord says to any one—The world cannot 
hate you, it leaves you in peace as you leave it! And it was 
with the deepest grief of heart that He felt Himself constrained 
thus to speak to His own brethren after the flesh. When, on 
the other hand, He described Himself as hated of the world, and 
gave as a reason of it His testimony against its evil works, He 
told them indirectly, though plainly enough, whaé it was that 
He sought, what He designed to do, and that (as Fikenscher 
says) “ faith in Him had nothing to do with the world’s notoriety 
and consideration.” Thus He speaks as the Light which was 
hated of the world (ch. iii. 20), as He whose aim was not so 
much to come to the light Himself, as to shed His own light 
upon the world for is revelation, to give His testimony as 
graciously, and yet as prudently as might be, until the hour 
should come when He should for the first time and finally suc- 
cumb to its hatred. 

The concluding verse, as a well-founded consequence, gives 
them back for their werdéBnds His vmcic axéBnre. The jirse 
reur7y may not be genuine, but that is of little significance: the 
various reading ovaw for ovz is more important. The former 
stands in Lachmann’s text, but it can be scarcely regarded as 
the true reading; it would not have been easily substituted by 
ovz, whereas it was very natural to qualify the difficult and 
harsh ovx, by changing it for o¥zw. Porphyry could not have 
alleged against the Lord the imputation, if not of falsehood yet 

1 Bengel, on the contrary,—fitted for you, and Stolz—appointed; but 


these are already involved in the xspés. 
VOL. V. Q 
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_ of tnconstantia, if he had read ovrw. Nor is this latter so suit- 
able to the words, which, with designed indefiniteness, repel the 
brethren and send them on their way alone, as to the following 
olrw wexnpwres, which gives a reason for His ob% cvaBaivw. 
This odrw rerAnpwras does not, as it were, intimate (according 
to Lange) that He will presently follow; for in the prudent 
design of the “Lord His brethren were not to know this, that 
they might not herald His coming and excite expectation. But 
the rexAgjowras rather points, according to the Lord’s usual 
language, more strongly than before to the sense in which He 
speaks of His prescribed time and hour, and its coming. It is 
altogether another thing, and quite consistent with it, that the 
Lord in His own mind intended His obz for odaw; which it has 
been unskilfully sought to intimate by substituting this reading, 
or by the addition of ydy, thus obviating every appearance of 
untruthfulness in His words. But this appearance does not 
exist in them, if we only allow the Lerd to speak as a man 
with the prudence with which we may and must ourselves often 
speak in such circumstances.’ For the brethren it was perfectly 
true, that He was not going to set forth with them, and, there- 
fore, in the way which they desired; what He designed to do 
afterwards was a matter for His own thoughts alone. His word 
would have been untruthful then only if He had used, instead 
of the observable &vaSaive, the future &vaB%ow. Such mental 
reservation as this is unavoidable, if we would speak to the world 
wisely, according to Solomon’s rule, Prov. xxix. 11. It is an 
idle and unbecoming subtilty, to which the ancients, and Bengel, 
and now again Lange resort, which would make a great dis- 
tinction between the declaration—I go not with you upon the 
Festal journey, and—I shall not during the feast go to Jerusalem. 
For it is not true, that His going up might have been regarded 
as subsequent to the feast, just as the Greeks might go; His secret 
going up was after all, as the Evangelist himself says in ver. 10, 
an cvaBcive cic qv copryy ravrqy; and the more obviously so, 
as He afterwards, in ver. 37, on the great day of the feast, utters 


1 “There is only one passage which has ever been adduced as bearing 
the appearance of attributing untruth to our Saviour—Jno. vii. 8. But 
an untruth cannot be detected here in any sense (even if >) is the right 
reading). Rothe, Hthik. iii. 575. 
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His testimony with express allusion to the customs of the 
feast.’ 

Enough, that He would not on this occasion go more Qevepag 
in the procession, that is, not in the company of His unbelieving 
and vain brethren; but He went up ws é zpurrq, by which St 
John affirms the conduct blamed by the brethren as the wise 
procedure of His counsel; and the w¢ (a rather strengthening 
than qualifying addition) intimates—that He had the appearance 
as if He were actually one who in distrust of His work must 
withdraw His own person from observation! The Gospel will 
in due time abundantly explain the paradox of this temporary 
incognito of the Lord of glory and the King of truth, Whether, 
moreover, the Twelve, whom we find in ch. ix. 2 surrounding 
Him as ever, went up with Him in secrecy, is a question which 
we may ask without any certain answer; it might indeed have 
been that at this time He sent them also forward before Him, 
and that this fact is contained also in the ob Qavepay. 


AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES; FIRST GREAT CONVERSATION 
WITH THE JEWS. MY DOCTRINE IS FROM GOD; CIRCUMCI- 
SION AND HEALING ON THE SABBATH; YE KNOW WHENCE 1 
Am! 


(Ch. vii. 16-29.) 


Thus must we comprise together three discourses of our 
Lord at the feast of Tabernacles, which, proceeding through in- 
terruptions, form one connected conversation, the first great col- 
loquy with the Jews in the temple, both rulers and people. He 
therein testifies, induced on each point by some especial circum- 
stance, the Divine origin of His words and of His works; appeals, 
in order to excite faith in the former, to that witness of inward 
experience which will be afforded to every one who willeth to do 


1 Another view (as we find it lately reproduced in Sepp) thus explains 
it—that He did not at first actually purpose to go, but that He afterwards 
subdued His own inclination in order to do His Father's will. Which, 
nevertheless, is not intimated. 
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the will of God, as well as to the external evidence which was 
to be found in His humility; defends the propriety in particular 
of His last Sabbath-miracle by analogy drawn from the law; 
demands a right judgment; reproves the unbelievers while He 
detects to them their wicked plots and their judicial ignorance, 
of God. All being clear confirmation of what He had before 
said to His brethren concerning His own witness and the world’s 
hatred. 

They seek Him, generally, at the feast in Jerusalem (as ch. 
xi. 56)—though with very various spirit, for all minds are ex- 
cited, whether for Him or against Him. Among the common 
people there yet lingers at least some doubt, but the rulers are 
decided and have decreed against Him. Hence there is no more 
than a secret murmuring, for no one ventures to speak openly 
and freely in His favour. The ‘lovdaios, ver. 18, might have 
been the inhabitants of Judea, ver. 1, or the Jewish people 
generally as in ver. 2; we should then have to make the dis- 
tinction afterwards between the people in general specially in- 
tended in ver. 12, and the rulers in particular, ver. 13. Yet 
certainly the Galilzean followers of our Lord, who have come to 
the feast, are included in the oyAos; and after the phraseology of 
the entire chapter we should more correctly regard the ’ lovdasoug 
as the leaders and rulers of the people, the epyovres, ver. 26, 
as first in ver. 1, and again in ver. 13. Their Zyreiy is con- 
sequently an obviously unfriendly search, as in ver. 1; though 
we must not press it so far as Hezel does—“ they commanded 
Him to be sought out, and sent spies to take Him, in order that 
they might place Him in durance.” For the public inquiry 
Tov ors éxeivos, seems to indicate something different from this. 
By this expression the Evangelist, having set out with the mali- 
cious question of the enemies, passes over to the more general 
inquiry and curiosity concerning the accustomed chief stranger 
at the feast. Thus the following verse is not to be regarded 
with Lampe as “an effect of this inquiry,” but as a continued 
description of the state of things in the metropolis, that no man, 
enemy or friend, remained indifferent, every one thought of . 
Him. Every one knew without mentioning His name who this 
éxeivos was, and all miss Him, and feel His absence. Euthy- 
mius took the word to be a scornful one (as in Matt. xxvii. 63), 
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spoken dsa +0 ios; we cannot go so far, but think that, whether 
in scorn or in pretence, the enemies themselves spoke in lofty 
terms concerning Him—Where is the celebrated man, the great 
Prophet, abiding ?? 

This simple question issuing from His enemies, awakens into 
expression the doubts which existed concerning Him, among the 
common people—comp. ch. ix. 16, x. 19-21. His friends only 
venture to utter, indefinitely and timidly enough, their slightly 
defensive &ye6és, which we do not interpret, with Baumgarten 
Crusius,—A benevolent, friendly, well-wisher of the people; but 
with Von Gerlach, following the Hirschberger Bibel—An hon- 
ourable and true man.’ This was saying but little in itself, yet 
as a protest against the charges brought against Him, it was 
much. Listening hypocrites, speaking well of Jesus, in order to 
sound His disposition, are not to be thought of among the oyAous, 
and after the parallels which we have referred to. The accusers 
betray by their roy dyAoy that they speak as taking the position 
of the rulers, and speaking on their side. These speak openly 
enough, and the following clause does not intend to signify that 
all speech about Him, whether for or against, was only a yoy- 
yvoj0s, for we only can be said to speak rappyacig as it regards 
the unsuppressed feeling of the heart. or Him no man ven- 
tured to speak openly for fear of men; and Schleiermacher 
preaches well upon this text against the “ most culpable weak- 
ness and guilt of the people around Him in our Lord’s days.” 
The people who were attached to Him feared the Jews (comp. 
chap. ix. 22); even as His enemies again feared the people 
when they would carry into execution their Cyréiv eroxreives, 
Matt. xxi. 46. 

Into the midst of this mutually restrained Cyreiv zoel yoyyiTCew 
our Lord suddenly and unexpectedly entered, as fearless as pru- 
dent. Tis éoprxg pecovons (Vulg. with precision die festo 
mediante) does not necessarily mean the fourth day of the festal 
week, but, generally, during the interval between the high fes- 


1 As Lampe quotes Gualther: Non tam contemtim, quam invidiose. 
Ubi tandem latet ille magnificus suarum virtutum ostentator—? Cur non 
nune prodit i in publicum ? 

2 There is no question but that it may mean this. Yet in Neh. vii. 2, 
which has been referred to, the LXX. read éanéy¢ for M28, UR. 
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tivities of the first and last day. The sudden and unexpected 
appearance, manifesting the utmost confidence in them, gave 
Him for a while the protection of the surrounding people; for 
He wisely chooses the time of His working, neither precipitately 
involving Himself in danger, nor holding back with undignified 
caution. Fikenscher imagines that His appearance had some- 
thing of a miraculous character, considering the shortness of the 
time since His later departure from Galilee; but this we leave 
altogether undecided. Suffice, that He appears in the temple, 
and takes His place in one of the side-rooms appointed for the 
purpose, and began as usual to teach. ‘That is, on this occasion 
and at first, without any direct personal witness, but, as it were, 
with the general design to expound the Scripture. The Jews 
marvelled, which must ever be the first influence when He 
speaks. The davyaZew does not imply, as Lange and many 
others have imposed their meaning upon it, that they contested 
His right openly to teach, and charged Him with presumption 
before the people;* that would have been expressed in a very 
different way. Certainly we must not suppose, further, with 
Lampe, that this was the first time of His entering the temple! 
No, even these Jews are constrained to bear involuntary testi- 
mony to His wisdom, though they afterwards, like those at 
Nazareth, give it an invidious turn, by their malicious question 
as to whence He obtained it; while their conclusion in reality 
destroys their premises, and the true answer is contained in the 
question itself, “The supposition that man can learn only from 
man” is not merely, as some one has said, a “ Galilean folly,” 
but a Jewish one also, as we here find, and it is, indeed, the com- 
mon prejudice of the learned. “ How is it then that ye good people 
have never known, that there are many things which a man must 
not have learned, in order to know them otherwise than if they 
had been learned!” (Kleuker’) Learning, that is, according 
to the signification which it bears here, and which it ordinarily 
bears, that of the human school and accustomed discipline of 
learning, such as was common in the Lord’s days.’ That Jesus 


1 Neander : Not being trained He was not justified in undertaking public 
instruction. Briickner: A new method of stirring up enmity against 
Jesus, His qualification to instruct being impeached. 

2 Nonnus quite correctly: (ov réxvy. 
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had undergone no such scholastic discipline, and that this was 
generally known and admitted, is a very important testimony, 
or “biographical datum.” How, and in what way, the Son had 
indeed learned, is not a question which we can enter upon now. 

Luther’s translation—Wie kann dieser die Schrift? How 
knoweth this man the Scripture? has been needlessly corrected. 
Liicke thinks, and Lange confidently follows him, that ypép- 
jaare, without spé, could signify only letters or literature, 
learning, as in Acts xxvi. 24. Others regard this as settled by 
the absence of the article, which, however, determines nothing. 
Bengel in his German New Testament has it—How is this a 
learned man, having never yet learned? And Fikenscher, too, 
feels constrained to translate—the sciences, like the Vulg. literas. 
If, however, the wewadnxads might seem to include a reference to 
this more general sense, it yet remains quite certain that among 
the Jews learning in general and Scriptural learning were one 
and the same (Acts xxvi. says nothing against this, see ver. 22) 
—the Lord had certainly not given in the temple any “ specimens 
of erudition,” but a most surprising and simply profound under- 
standing of Scripture ; and, finally, the Evangelist himself, ch. 
v. 47, uses yp&wuaura for the writings of Moses. Consequently 
Luther may be quite right, in company with the Peschito, 
which has translated it by N0_D (the Book). And the son of 
Sirach knew no other coguc, wisdom or science, than that of 
ypapwereds, and desires for its cultivation leisure from every 
other avocation, the freedom from business in order to exercise 
himself continually, exercise such as rag réxrwv applies to his 
own craft, Ecclus. xxxviii. 24-27. That is, indeed, the human 
rule and requirement for every one of us; yet there are excep- 
tions to it even among ourselves, and it is a mischievous prejudice, 
which has been too much fostered by the monopolising learned, 
that learning is essentially necessary for such a believing com-— 
prehension of the word of God as suffices to obtain the kingdom 
of heaven. Against that the Lord’s word now testifies, inas-_ 
much as He not only refers back His own doctrine to the revela- 
tion of the Father (which, indeed, was for Him in another sense 
the school of human learning), but also at the same time indi- 
cates to every sincere follower the internal, practical way to the 
only true apprehension of the same doctrine. 
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Ver. 16. What our Lord elsewhere terms His words, His 
word, or testimony, He this once designates by the expression 
sda: taking occasion to do this, in order that He may thus 
meekly place Himself on a level with all other dsdéoxovres and 
OsdcoxccAos, when dsda~7 is spoken of according to its contents, 
and system, and method. When in the well-known passages of 
the synoptics, which, indeed, are not strictly analogous or paral- 
Jel with this in St John, we find astonishment excited by His 
dsoayy (Matt. vii. 28, xxii. 33; Mar. i. 22, 27, xi. 18; Lu. iv. 32) ; 
when (Jno. xviii. 19) Annas inquires concerning the dsday4 of 
Jesus; and the disciples, Matt. xvi. 12, are warned to beware of 
the dsay7 of the Pharisees—the word is to be taken in the same 
sense according to which the Lord’s teaching is placed among 
the manifold doctrinal systems and didaoxzaAlos, Matt. xv. 9, of 
the day. Thus He enters into the midst of the teachers and says 
—n éwy didax7. But in the same breath He places His doctrine 
in direct antithesis to all that might be called gyréaware or bew- 
pywara owparav—odx torw Eun, is not Mine. We may say 
that this paradox not only exhibits to us the origin, but has re- 
ference to the substance of His teaching, its most essential and 
specific subject and theme. For now that giorig has become 
again a yyaoss, and Christianity a system of doctrine, it cannot 
be too emphatically or too persistently inculcated that the Lord 

Jesus teaches no new thing in the world: He neither gives to the 
heathen philosophers new theorems as such, nor to the Jewish 
Scripture-wisdom altogether new precepts, promises, and revela- 
tions. The new in His doctrine, that which indeed makes all 
new, consists in this, that He testifies Himself to be in His own 
person the Fulfilment of the entire Old Testament, and His 
kingdom to be the realisation of all right knowledge and true 
desire in the whole world. From the first appeal to the old law 
of love made new in Hin, to the predictions of the last things, 
in which He only seals and confirms and closes the ancient pro- 
‘phecies ; and through the entire circle of that revelation of hu- 
mean and Divine things with which He responds to the seeking, 
questioning speculation of the heathens, big with the word and 
notion, but never bringing forth the thing and the reality— 


1 Dietlein in his writings against the school of Baur maintains and de- 
velops this most excellently. 
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everywhere and pieichoa: all there is the one great—I am He! 
Thus far His boetdiei is one with Himself, and the acceptation 
of that is one with the rioredew in His eye eius. (Ch. viii. 24.) 
As in ch. viii. 26, 28 He says before the Jews, and as in ch. xiv. 
24 He says before the disciples, so He says now here—That 
which I speak, and teach, and testify, I speak under the com- 
mission, and by the authority of the Father who hath sent Me. 
He is indeed as the speaker no other than that great Prophet 
promised in Deut. xviii., but only again as the only-begotten of 
the Father, to whom alone the words of God are given in an 
essential, pre-eminent, and exclusive sense :—hence all other 
prophets and speakers in the name of God were only imperfect 
types and forerunners of this true Prophet. If the Jews had 
never considered and applied in this case that which held good 
with regard to the old prophets— Who is his father or his mas- 
ter? (1 Sam. x. 12, comp. Amos vil. 14, 15), but desired only 
a wovbcves after a human manner, then is the Lord’s answer 
most abundantly decisive :—So little is My doctrine derived from 
human instruction, and learned humanly by Myself, that it is 
not in any sense according to your notions the product of My 
own study, investigation, or thought—but no other than the 
revelation to My mind of Him who sendeth Me to speak to you, 
and Himself speaketh in Me and by Me. 

Ver. 17. He who is of God, heareth and understandeth the 
words of God; he who is of the truth, discerns and accepts all 
that which the personal Truth Himself brings to man and speaks 
as the fulfilment and realisation of all those truths which were 
extant among men before His final testimony came. For this 
no such learning is necessary as can be acquired only within the 
limits of the school, or by the hard discipline of study; the 
Father revealeth it to the babes who are willing to learn of His 
Son, to learn for the direction of life and action, and for their 
righteousness as sinners before God. That which was long ago 
expressed by Sirach’s son (Ecclus. xxi. 12)—He that keepeth 
the law of the Lord, getteth the understanding thereof (0 gurds- 
oa VoWOV wuronpores TOD EVVONMATOS UUTOD, xual ovITEAG TOD 
Q630v xupiov coPia, according to the ancient word in Job xxviil. 
28)—finds in this utterance of Jesus its full and most distinctive 
expression. Here does the Lord protest against the rparoy 
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~peddog of all learning, gnosis, philosophy, speculation of pre- 
sumptuous and blind men; and assures us that there is no such 
thing, nor can be, as pure thought, no such investigation as is 
independent of the heart’s disposition and the will’s direction, at 
least in regard to His doctrine, and the things which pertain to 
the will and revelation of God. He sets out with that position - 
which Schiller once so scornfully repelled as “ins Gewissen 
schieben” —“ the laying it all on the conscience,” and admits no 
other evidence than that a posteriori, springing from an inward 
moral experience, where alone is the veritatis cum pietate vincu- 
lum. It is the will of man which is concerned, there lies the 
lack and the hindrance; faith, and progressive knowledge in 
believing, is also an act, springing from the sincere willing to do 
the Divine will; unbelief and the ignorance which follows it, is a 
crime to be reckoned against those who love and who work a lie. 
Oh that this catechumen-word could pervade even our orthodox 
theological science, so that our wewabyxores might first come to 
that true ypdpmare eidéves which coincides with the “herme- 
neutics of the New Testament writers” as taught by Jesus, and 
then arrive at the true “ teaching with authority” for others! The 
Lord does not say at the end of His testimony—Ye have not un- 
derstood Me, or apprehended My meaning; but—Ye would not! 
Where, however, the ééy rig OéAy is at one with the déAnwa rod 
deod, a sure, and inexhaustibly increasing yywoeras is promised. 
But what is this will of God, which the Lord assumes to be 
already known to every one to whom He proposes His own 
doctrine? There must indeed be a manifest criterion for this 
recommended criticism of Divine revelation. The doctrine of 
Christ does not present itself to the world and the human heart 
unprepared for and unmediated. And His own saying incon- 
trovertibly attests that He does not demand a blind submission 
to it as an absolute rapddozov and davwa—true knowledge 
never could come in this way. Thus when the old dogmatic 
finds in it at once only the promised internal testimony of the 
Holy Spirit," and then in a strange circle which must always 


1 As Ebrard also incautiously writes, ‘ but they should first seek to do - 
what He says.” And Theremin (Abendstunden, last ed. S. 392) discerns 
here the mystical ‘‘ testimony of immediate intuition.” Neander, confirm- 
ing Schott and Liicke» maintains against this—the will of God cannot here 
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be a stumbling-block to all who are upright and intelligent, 
makes the knowledge of the truth of Jesus dependent upon 
the doing of His doctrine—it is evidently erroneous, inasmuch 
as it just overlooks the mediating instrument, to which our 
Lord’s word here especially refers. The “will of God” is 
here certainly not (as in ch. vi. 40) the law of faith (thus 
Lampe concisely !)—the doing of His will is by no means the 
vraxoy wiorews, when the &xo7j has gone forth—riorebere. 
For then the Lord would only say—He who only believes, will 
believe! A “believing in experiment,” which wretched Pietists 
(in this worse than honourable Rationalists) impute to the 
people, means nothing; to experiment upon it is a wicked- 
ness which tempts God, and destroys the sense of truth in us. 
Thus we never may pray in experiment whether it will avail, 
never may follow Him on experiment whether He will ap- 
prove Himself our guide. The Lord’s word knows nothing 
of all this. But He lays hold of an established fundamental 
principle to which He makes His appeal, proceeding from which 
every sincere person will and must come to the believing know- 
ledge that the doctrine of Christ is from God, and then 
afterwards go very much further. The old and most excel- 
lent M. Fr. Roos of Wiirtemberg hits the point well and 
simply —“ no man is so ignorant in religion, as to know nothing 
of the truth; and no man is so disquieted by religious doubts, 
as not to perceive anything which he must feel to be the revealed 
will of God. Now Christ says, if any man will do His will as 
far as he already discerns tt, he shall know,” etc. (Christl. Glau- 
benslehre, S. 7, 8). This will of God is manifestly revealed “ in 
the law and the prophets, and in our own conscience,” as Von 
Gerlach comprehensively remarks. For Israel in the law, to 
which therefore inthe closest connection ver. 19 refers, and in 
the prophets’ preaching of repentance and faith which rests upon 
thelaw. But also for all heathens there remains a consciousness 
of God, which maintains its inviolable place in the practical 


be understood as the will of God now first manifested in Christ, but only 
the will of God as far as the Pharisees might even in their position have 
already known it; thus the willingness to do that will is the subjective 
point of union in every man generally to which the objective evidence and 
conviction attaches itself, 
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ence as a Oitaiwe Tod bod (Rom. i. 32).1 And this is 

ough ; for the doing of His will is from beginning to end the 

great and immovable essential in coming to God, and in the 
living knowledge of His name through fellowship with Him. 
“‘ He who deals with his religion as a science merely, which he 
may indeed understand but will not practise (just as many aré 
learned in geometry yet never measure a field), will never come 
to God aright.” 

Once more, the one great desideratum of humanity is the 
actual performance, the perfect fulfilling of the law, and this the 
grace and truth of Christ alone can bring within the range of 
possibility to man. Yet the Lord does not say—Jf any man do. 
“Tt is not of doing itself that the Lord first speaks, but only of 
willing ; if this is pure and simple, there follows (through the 
streneth of Christ) the ability to perform.” (Albertini.) But 
the rahe in the case of all who hunger and thirst after the 
righteousness of a known or dinknown God is that they first 
embrace with joy the words of Christ concerning justification 
through grace by faith, He becomes their consolation and gives 
their conscience rest; then follows in the accompanying new 
birth the reception of His strength, which confers upon the will- 
ing the perfect and absolute doing. This is the testimony that 
Christ’s doctrine is of God which is alone possible to every one 
at the beginning ; and this increases with increasing holiness in 
ever-progressing internal experience which approves its true 
divinity. The Lord speaks here, as the words run, more of the 
beginning of faith. Richter’s Hausbibel says excellently: “ ver. 
17 is the least degree of, and the way to the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost, not this itself in its fulness.” We add—He who 
will do, will learn to believe ; he who deals earnestly with the 
Law first, will gladly embrace and fully understand the Gospel. 
But then when the doctrine is “discerned and acknowledged to be 
of God, its whole fulness is entered into and explored; then re- 
sults, as the Lord says to His disciples, ch. viii. 31, 32, the follow- 
ing of Christ, the participation of His Cross and Resurrection, 
the doing the whole truth in works, performed through Christ 

from and in God. 


1 Chrysostom: tay ris tpaoris 4 rod Biov xar dperyv. That is better 
than Grotius: qualemcunque voluntatem sibi revelatam. 
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Ver. 18. Or whether I speak of Myself! To this opposing 
hypothesis the Lord appends that other demonstration, which we 
denominated above the external evidence afforded by His low- 
liness. But what is the relation between this and that internal 
experimental evidence which discerns through the inward feeling 
of need that what He offers is the true nourishment of the soul ? 
In a certain sense both are united and their force is blended, for 
here His person and His doctrine are one: the doctrine makes 
on every sincere soul, which would honestly and willingly be 
taught to do God’s will, the impression of an offered Righteous- 
ness ; while the Person legitimates Himself as trustworthy and 
true in all His testimonies and promises. Nevertheless the former 
is to be presupposed in order to the latter; for only he who is 
himself sufficiently sincere to be willing to do the will of God, 
will in his own humility be able to apprehend the lowliness of 
the Son whom the Father hath sent. Thus the evidence is quite 
rightly made to proceed from the internal spirit of every man 
who is to be convinced; and only in the susceptible does it pro- 
ceed from without inwardly. The deceivers impute to the Lord 
deceit, the presumptuous presumption; but the sincere who will 
admit the influence of His truth into their souls, discern at once 
in the divine and pure humility of this enforcer of Truth, so 
utterly free from every taint of human vanity, the ineffaceable 
and incontrovertible seal of certainty.. Thus we may say that the 
Lord goes on in ver. 18 to explain the process of the “ shall know” 
in the honest heart :—he who in inward seeking and longing is 
ready to know and to do the will of God, and he alone, will be 
externally convinced by the humility of the meek and lowly one; 
because he will be able to recognise in that the pure seeking of 
God’s glory. Moreover, the Lord in these words only calls to 
their minds and adapts to the present occasion, that which He 
had said at the feast of Purim, ch. v. 41-44; and we may there- 
fore refer to our exposition at that place.. The former clause— 
that he who speaketh (teacheth) of his own, assuredly therein 
must seek his own glory, is undoubtedly true, as constantly 
attested by all rightly understood and deeply investigated expe- 
rience: consequently, the second, which is the converse and 
antithesis of the former, must also be true. It may be, and it 
has been said, that this proposition is not capable of universal 
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application, and that the Lord designed only to refer it to Him- 
self, as ver. 16 and ch. v. seem to demonstrate. It is supposed, 
apart from Him, to be conceivable that a man in a lesser sense 
sent and commissioned of God, that is, a prophet, a teacher, 
might with fundamental sincerity seek the honour of God, and 
yet err and be untrue through human infirmity. This is as- 
suredly true, but the Lord is not here speaking in any relative 
sense; but lays down a simple antithesis, which declares that 
no error is from God but must be of a man’s own. ‘Thus it 
remains an abiding truth that anamartesia in knowing and will- 
ing, in doctrine and life, is one and inseparable: consequently it 
is only to be found absolutely in that one Holy One whom the 
Father hath sanctified and sent into the world; and can be pre- 
dicated even of apostles and prophets only within the limits and 
measure of their mission. Even they were not in their whole 
life free from error, because they were not free from sinfulness ; 
only in their official function as discharged orally or in writing. 
Every error is in its very nature presumptuous and self-seeking ; 
as the dictum of Jerome defines it in its highest degree—Omnis 
hereticus est animal glorize! But then even in the case of 
apostles and prophets the sanctity of their personal life is no dis- 
tinctive (however co-operating) criterion and evidence for the 
truth of their doctrine; but the concert of that with the complex 
whole of the revealed word of God and the testimony of the ac- 
companying Holy Spirit. Thus, though the Lord is laying down 
a position which is really of universal application, it is obvious that 
in the very nature of the case He Himself alone can sustain per- 
fectly the test of this most rigorous criterion. Who besides Him 
could dare to stand forward and give warranty for His whole life 
down to its minutest detail—Behold Me and learn of Me, for I 
am meek and lowly of heart? He only is absolutely free from 
taint as “ seeking the glory of Him who sent Him,” and there- 
fore cAnb7js, because no occasion, or possibility of deceit exists 
for Him. Only in and upon Him is there no &dszic : not merely, 
that is, His cause is righteous—but e@dixsa is the comprehensive 
idea of sin (in will, in aim, in deed) and error in knowledge; 
with the full meaning of &maprie in ch. viii. 46. 

Ver. 19. The expositors who would make this the beginning 
of a new discourse, have most assuredly failed to discern the full 
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meaning of all which has gone before. Now follows a reference 
ex opposito in illustration of what has been just said. Jesus 
understands and teaches the word of God, expounds the Holy 
Scriptures with a faithfulness of truth which must convince and 
overcome every man by its first influence, because He lives in 
the most entire and selfless obedience to the Father; but what 
kind of students of the law and expositors of Scripture must they 
be who wonder at His words and can moreover contradict them? 
They know and study the law, they glory in it as pre-eminently 
given to themselves—yet will they not keep the law! Therefore 
- they can only speak about it, surround it with their subtilties, 
and make it the object of disputation; their impure minds cannot 
lay hold of its inmost truth, because they are ever seeking refuge 
from its keen meaning in subterfuge and bye-paths of error. The 
law was to Israel the first and most immediate portion of the 
will of God, ver. 17. These further words again go back to ch. 
v. 45-47, and are to be understood according to the fundamental 
meaning which we there endeavoured to disclose. It is well 
known that once in seven years the whole Law was read before 
the people at the feast of Tabernacles, Deut. xxxi. 10-13. This 
alone is enough to establish a specific reference in our Lord’s 
words to the festal solemnity; whether, as Bengel thinks, this 
public reading occurred at the present feast, we must leave to the 
chronologists to determine, if they can. The Lord says—Moses 
gave you the Law; not God by Moses, simply because the former 
was the manner of speaking among the Israelites, and because 
the Holy Scripture itself significantly so speaks, for example in 
Deut. xxxiii. 4. When He goes on to charge the whole people 
represented before Him at the feast, in this universal way—None 
of you keepeth the law, we must understand the law and the heep- 
ing of the law in a general sense, and not limit it to the specific 
example which follows. Just as Stephen afterwards in the Spirit 
of Jesus charges the self-same people (Acts vil. 53) with not 
fulfilling the law which they had received, inasmuch as they did 
not penitently acknowledge its requirements, but hypocritically in 
the name of the law rejected that Gospel for which it was the 


1 Sepp (ii. 50) has even calculated, in his way, that during the course 
of our Lord’s public teaching, the entire canon of the law was read through 
in the synagogues. 
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design of the law to discipline and prepare them. And just as 
there Stephen couples with this their shedding the blood of the 
righteous (his own forerunners), the Lord Himself now speaks : 
—Why go ye about to kill Me? He who thinks of a trespass 
on their part against that single precept—Thou shalt not kill! is 
far from rightly understanding His meaning. Ly the rejection, - 
hatred, and final crucifixion of Jesus, Israel did indeed break 
both tables of the law, deny to God His honour, hate their brother 
in hatred to God, instead of loving him in the love of God (ch. 
v. 42); and utterly refused to be loved themselves. Their enmity 
against the Holy and Just One, ripening into murder, is no other 
than the final and consummate outbreak of their opposition to 
the truth which He testified to them, and of their hatred to the 
will of God, or that law as the living exhibition of which He 
stood in their presence. Let the emphasis of the little word zi, 
so keenly penetrating their consciences and revealing the ground 
of their contradiction, be moreover observed :—¢/ or dsari ws 
Careire oroxreives; Wherefore am I, in My truth, lowliness, and 
sanctity, so hateful to you violaters of the law? Wherefore but 
because ye will persist in refusing to do the will of God? 

So boldly and yet so simply does the Lord speak, with such 
majesty of meekness does He condemn, that the heavy inculpa- 
tion may be regarded as at the same time the lamentation and 
request of His love—Let it be no longer so with you, act ye not 
thus. He brings out into light what was crouching in the dark- 
ness, and lays bare to them the secret impulses of their iniquity. 
A renewed contradiction on the part of the people gives occasion 
to His second discourse, wherein, after having been speaking of 
His doctrine, He justifies the works, that is, the miracles which 
confirmed it, out of their own law, and in the very matter con- 
cerning which they had made the law a pretext against Him. 
The Sabbath- healing at the former feast Faralshass an obvious 
and appropriate penne for its offence was yet remembered and 
still exerted its influence. He had blended them all together as 
unbelieving and disobedient, not keeping the law, and yet not 
urged by their consciousness of sin to faith in Him; and it was 
not without perfect right that He ascribed to this people in com- 
mon a murderous spirit and intention, already revealing to them 
what would come of their enmity, and what presently after- 
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wards was its actual result. There was in them an internal 
principle of enmity which their leaders might work upon; else 
the whole body of the people could never have been transported 
so far as to utter their “ Crucify Him!” against the Righteous 
One, their benefactor, the worker of miracles, the great witnest 
to the Truth! But now for the present the greater part of this 
people, especially the Galilean visitors at the feast (see, for the 
distinction, ver. 25 afterwards), were neither privy to the am- 
bushes of the rulers, nor were they altogether conscious of the 
full extent of their own enmity to Jesus; hence they protest 
wildly against what seems to them an insane accusation, and 
show by that same boisterousness of what they themselves might 
be capable. Speaking with dogmatic precision, this dasévsov 
eyes is something different from waivecbas (for which distinction 
and the transition from one meaning to the other, we may refer 
to Matt. x. 20); yet then, as now, such impetuous expressions of 
scorn in the mouth of the people (ch. viii. 48 introduces another 
element in addition) might easily become synonymous, and lose 
their preciseness of signification. Thus Jesus has here the same 
measure dealt to Him as the Baptist at last had, according to 
Matt. xi. 18. It is not in harmony with the simple record of 
the Evangelist to suppose that they were the same ensnaring 
opponents who thus directed the thoughts of the people; 
since he describes their words as the immediate and impetuous 
answer which they made to the Lord’s words. And equally 
irrelevant is the paraphrase: “that He was tormented by a 
demon of disturbed mind ; a fived idea which had mastered Him 
and made: Him believe that His life was in danger,” or that “a 
spirit of morbid dejection had put this fear into Him.”? This 
notion may be regarded either as the result of a modernising 
tendency, or as in harmony with that older view of Scripture 
which is found in 1 Sam. xvi. 14, xviii. 10; but it will not har- 
monise with the dasmovoy eyes of the time of Christ. 


1 The Greek deseovev, insanire, gives no evidence on this question, 
scarcely containing an analogy which would be suitable in relation to Jews. 
2 Thus Lange, who adds further—“ The frivolous people in the crowd 
easily jumped to the conclusion that Jesus was a morbid disturber of their 
peace, coming to interrupt the joy of their festivity.” But we must be on our 
guard against these poetical incursions upon the letter of the narrative text. 
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Ver. 21. The Lord does not return their contumely, but 
answers their violence by an all the more serene elucidation of 
that which He had deliberately and solemnly said; turning, 
now as ever, their interruption to the account of His continuous 
apologetic testimony. It was a notorious fact that the unfor- 
gotten miracle at the pool of Bethesda had occasioned an unabat- 
ing davweZev, a wondering excitement which was generally 
associated with a condemnation of His Sabbath-breaking : it is 
to this that He now appeals, and speaks to the contradicting 
people of no less than their yoAgy, ver. 23. Klee and Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius understand this “marvelling” quite rightly as a 
“being offended ;” but it must not be overlooked, how prudently 
the Lord begins with the lightest and most gentle expression. 
(But we cannot hold with Teschendorff—Ye wondered all of you 
at the first, 7/7 some came and imposed upon it the crime of Sab- 
bath-breaking ! for it stands in the Present—éavweZere.) The 
Lord says & épyov, one work,—what then is the antithesis of this ? 
Some take it to be the many much more glaring violations of the 
Sabbath on the part of the people, in comparison of which they 
suppose that our Lord apologetically terms His own violation a 
very slight and isolated case.? But, on the one hand, such an 
even momentary and hypothetical admission (quite different from 
chap. xviii. 23 or Matt. xii. 27 with if) is quite beneath our 
Lord’s dignity ; and, on the other, we see that it is not His design 
to charge the people with manifold breaches of the Sabbath,— 
He rather concedes in ver. 23 their punctilious exactness in its 
observance. In the subsequent words of chap. x. 32 we have the 
true antithesis, and His meaning is—AIl My other many good 
works lose their value in your estimation and are forgotten, as 
soon as one of them becomes an offence! Thus the &» éroiyou in- 
volves a certain irony, but of the gentlest kind—* Be it so, I have 
only committed this one breach, and now let Me speak of that.” 

1 It is contrary to the strict connection of the whole in St John’s account, 
to assume (with Olshausen) that another similar intervening occurrence is 
here referred to. 

2 Yikenscher says—‘‘ Ye should be reasonable, and if I have committed 
an error (!) ye should not condemn Me on account of one only: for where 
is the man who has never transgressed the law, and how often have ye 
done it yourselves? How little does your sinful record wonder at Sabbath- 
desecration.” 
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Vers. 22, 23. He so speaks of it as to make it the occasion of 
introducing a new and surprising analogy out of the law, to 
illustrate the collision between obligatory acts of benevolence in 
the healing and preservation of human life, and the external, 
rigorous observance of the letter of the Sabbath ;—justifying, as 
He frequently does, His own exaltation of the one over the 
other. The ds@ rodro is by most of the ancients (Euthym. like 
the Vulg., and similarly Nonnus of yep) referred to what 
follows; but even in that case it should not be placed just as it 
is in the middle of the sentence (as in Luther’s translation), for 
it then has no meaning;* but the meaning must be supplied 
(Winer § 7, 3)—Therefore know ye, therefore I say unto you. 
(It was reserved for Glassius to say that ds& rodro often, like 
130, means attamen!) But this seems to us forced, and we pre- 
fer the construction—like Meyer’s “ye all wonder darod, on 
that account,”’—which connects the words with devwaZere, in 
common with most of the moderns.? Liicke adduces proof 
from profane writers that davwéCev, though seldom, yet some- 
times, occurs with ds@ (not, indeed, in the Sept., but in Mar. vi. 
6; Rev. xvii. 7, we find it); and Baumgarten-Crusius remarks 
that the % is made more strongly prominent through the da 
rovro.® It is at least a similar construction which we have in 
St John’s yeipesy dsc, ch. iii. 29. But more difficult and more 
important is the decision of the true meaning of the entire 
discourse concerning circumcision on the Sabbath; a matter 
which is far more confused than cleared up in most of our com- 
mentaries. 


1 Alford, indeed, sees ‘‘ an appropriateness of meaning in ver. 22 
with the 2 rovro, which it has not without it. Moses on this account 
gave you circumcision, not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers, 
i.e., it is no part of the law of Moses, properly so called,—but was 
adopted by Moses, and thereby becomes part of his law.” But & roo 
Mavotws would not then be repeated by name—for this manifestly indicates 
a parenthesis. [The repetition of éx r. Mav. éor. does not necessarily imply 
a parenthesis: John constantly uses these formal repetitions : this in answer 
to Stier.—Alford.] 

2 Beza, Griesbach, Knapp, Lachmann, Liicke, Klee, B.-Crusius, etc., and 
Theophylact among the ancients. 

8 Which answers Alford’s objection which demands 8/ air¢ for the con- 
struction with davuxCere. 
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Much first of all depends, indeed almost everything, upon the 
view which is taken of the interjected ody, d71. We cannot ima- 
gine that our Lord could mean thereby “ an undervaluation of 
circumcision, as a mere legal form, not introduced by Moses, but 
through tradition of the fathers.”* ‘The sacred sign of the cove- 
nant of promise given before the law was holy as such even to our ° 
Lord for His age; and He cannot speak of that as a mere “ tra- 
dition” of the fathers, which God had Himself appointed to Abra- 
ham.? Thus in Acts vii. 8 this covenant stands significantly be- 
fore and above the succeeding law. As to the question wherefore 
Jesus did not mention Abraham, but the fathers, Lampe has 
already said: “ To us it is most befitting, that Jesus should not 
place man in opposition to man, Moses to Abraham, as if Abra- 
ham’s authority was superior to that of Moses. He rather com- 
pares the Mosaic and the patriarchal economies. Not persons, 
but the prerogative of dispensations, is concerned.” Does the 
parenthesis, then, rather express the precise opposite—Moses 
gave unto you circumcision, as establishing more firmly an an- 
cient and holy law? Not so, Kling insists against Liicke,—the 
observation is intended neither to elevate nor degrade circumci- 
sion, but only to correct the inexact form of expression which 
followed the popular usage. But such punctiliousness we can 
scarcely reconcile with the Lord’s dignity, not even when 
“speaking with people who had been impressed by His know- 
ledge of ypd&mwwara.”*® If the more exact expression had no 
meaning of its own, the Lord would not have attached so much 
value to it as to append it. But a new difficulty arises, when 
we consider the question of circumcision being placed above the 
Sabbath as an older ordinance ;* for Luther’s inconsiderate mar- 
ginal gloss is altogether vague—“ keeping the Sabbath is a law 
of Moses, circumcision is a law of the fathers, and they come 


1 Thus Baumgarten-Crusius, and Hezel before him. 

? Hence Hezel more cautiously at least—‘‘ from father Abraham, as an 
hereditary custom (appointed for him, indeed, by God in his time).” 

° Not that they doubted, but they wondered at it as a thing proved. 

* Bengel: ‘ By this éikuse the dignity of circumcision is exalted, in re- 
spect to the Sabbath, than which it is older, and therefore entitled to take 
the precedence.” And Lange speaks with similar want of exactitude of a 
precedency of circumcision over the Sabbath-festival. 
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into collision with one another.” If Moses had taken circum- 
cision into his law as an ordinance derived from the fathers, he 
had also incorporated the Sabbath from a still older original, 
even from Paradise. How then does circumcision take prece- 
dence of the Sabbath? It was indeed older than Moses, but 
the Sabbath was older still; thus is the later placed above the 
earlier? The solution of the whole appears to be this—that 
the Lord is not here speaking immediately of the paradisaical, 
patriarchal Sabbath, but of the Mosaic, that is, of the Sabbath 
as a total cessation from all work rigorously established in the 
law, and fenced with its strict sanctions. So says Grotius cor- 
rectly: circumcisio est antiquior rigido otio Sabbati per Mosen 
imperato. And now first we understand the Lord’s words to 
say—that even this Mosaic naxdp-s nvyn-nd on which His op- 
ponents laid stress, could not possibly have been intended by 
Moses in so rigidly exclusive a meaning, for Moses could not 
contradict himself. Therefore it runs—Moses gave unto you 
circumcision, that is, he adopted without scruple the command 
given by God to the fathers “ on the eighth day” (Gen. xvii. 12 ; 
Lev. xii. 3); the same Moses who imposed upon the Sabbath 
(also in existence from the beginning) its new strictness. Con- 
sequently ye see that circumcision as ordained of God before the. 
law is quite in harmony with the renewed, albeit externally more 
rigorous Sabbath law ;—consequently, that your present rigour is 
ungrounded, and places you in contradiction with yourselves and 
your own habitual fulfilment of the law in the article of cireum- 
cision. Did God forget the Sabbath, when He spake to Abra- 
ham of the immovable eighth day? Or did Moses scruple at all 
on that point? In this view the Lord’s words proceed simply 
enough: zai & caPBarw repiréuvere, that is, “Thus in your 
practice the Sabbath and circumcision go on harmoniously to- 
gether... Ye neither think nor say anything about a violation of 
the law in this matter; but in your habitual practice ye take 
care that the whole law of Moses, which in itself is one, includ- 
ing the precept of circumcision on the eighth day, should be 


1 The corrected translation should mend this. Luther’s noch oder den- 
noch beschneidet ihr—nevertheless ye circumcise—confuses the whole, as if 
there were a contradiction with what preceded. In the Hebrew New Testa- 
ment (London, revised by Reicnardt) it stands quite correctly EP 
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kept inviolate: that the Sabbath precept is not thereby broken 1s 
self-evident from the same Moses.”—Thus it is evident how un- 
necessary and incorrect is the forced translation of a jun Avd7 
which we find in Bengel (and then in Semler, Paulus, Kuindl) 
—Ita ut non solvatur, salva lege; as also in the Bibles of Seiler, 
van Ess, Allioli— Without violating or transgressing it. 

Thus far, it seems to me, all is clear. But now for the con- 
clusion a minori ad majus, or the contrast between the circumci- 
sion of the &vdpwao¢g and the making whole of the 6A.0¢ avdpwxos 
—how is this intended by onr Lord? At the first glance there 
are but two antitheses which present themselves—between the 
healing and the wounding, and then between the entire making 
whole and the only partial wounding or purification. As it 
regards the former, which Kling adopts and would connect with 
the latter, our unbiassed judgment, with all respect for the excel- 
lent Kling’s general remarks on St John, must protest against 
it: for no man shall persuade us that Jesus in a public festival 
discourse would regard circumcision, contrary to all theocratical 
propriety, “only in its external form and operation!” Our 
inmost sentiment revolts against this; for it is in vain that we 
seek anywhere in Scripture for a passage (apart from the mater- 
nal complaint of Zipporah, Ex. iv. 25, capable, however, of an 
altogether different interpretation) which brings into view the 
wounding and painful side of the repsrow7y. No, the circumcising 
of a man is here in the meaning of our Lord an act of benevo- 
lence, a deed of love, as we discern in the very word AwwGa- 
vesy. We are therefore referred to the other contrast, since the 
dAog cannot possibly be meaningless in the text. Is then the 
dAoy avOpwarov (a or the whole man, the latter being doubtless 
intended as furnishing an example for the general position) to 
be taken as the opposite of the gy wéAog which was cut off, as 
Tholuck, Hess, Winer, and others think?! We protest once more 
against this, and this time with Kling, for that would be too ex- 
ternal, Rabbinical, and petty a manner of speaking -with respect 
to the sacred act “ which did not purify one member only, but 
consecrated the whole man.” Are we then to give up all notion 
of a contrast, and regard it merely with von Gerlach as a juxta- ° 


1 Circumcisio, que est in uno ex 248 membris hominis, pellit sabbatum, 
quanto magis totum corpus hominis. Tanchuma p. 244, 1. 
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position of the two Sabbath works in their equal significance for 
the healing of the entire man?! This will not help us, for why 
then was the dAoy added only in the second, and notin the first, 
instance? I see no alternative left but to accept the interpreta- 
tion which Bengel and Olshausen represent, though it has been 
much controverted :—that the Lord now speaks in addition of 
the well-known and striking conversion of the healed sinner ; 
emphatically including this result (intended in all His dealings) 
in His every whit whole (ch. v. 11, 15). This altogether har- 
monises with our exposition of ch. v.6 and 14.” Thus it is—The 
whole essential man, body and soul! This must ever be the 
ultimate aim of all the good deeds of the Saviour; and it is quite 
worthy of Him, and quite appropriate to the general theme, that 
He should point to this His high end and aim in connection with 
that one miracle in which it had been attained. He thereby 
says, moreover, what would otherwise be wanting to their most 
perfect judgment of the matter (ov zazr’ ops, ver. 24) :—Is it of 
no moment to you that a soul has attained salvation before your 
eyes through My good deed; do ye not appreciate the making 
whole of the entire man—that highest end to which the law, cir- 
cumciston, the Sabbath, and all the institutions of God, for ever 
tend, as the design to which they for ever point? 

On the contrast which still remains with the preparatory cir- 
cumcision which certainly referred also to the healing of the soul, 
Bengel speaks so excellently that we will transcribe his observa- 
tions in full:—“ It is not the whole body of the man, which is 
opposed to the part circumcised ; for a consequence, in the case 
of an admission, does not proceed from less to greater, in this 
way. It is lawful to circumcise a part, therefore it is lawful to 
cure the whole body. But it is the whole man, body and soul, 
ch. v. 14, whose healing is a benefit much greater, and, so much 
more becoming the Sabbath and sanctioned by the law, than the 
external act of circumcision regarded by itself, or even circum- 


1 Similarly Brandt’s Schullehrerbibel :—His healing was at least as im- 
portant a work as the circumcision of a child. 

2 This is not too subtle a meaning for the appreciation of the Jews (as 
Alford objects), but would be quite intelligible. Nor can we give up our 
conviction, that according to ch. v. 14 the full conversion of the healed man 
is intimated. 
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cision, even though it should be regarded as a sacrament. For 
circumcision is a mean : healing of the soul isanend.” We take 
the latter of these suppositions, for we have already rejected the 
“ external act regarded by itself’? We do not say altogether 
with Olshausen (though not denying its relative truth) that cir- 
cumcision related, like everything in the Old Testament, only 
to the od. Still less can we concur with Baumgarten-Crusius, 
contrary to that profound estimation of the Old Testament which 
we must ever assume in our Lord’s words, in understanding it to 
mean— Ye circumcise that the law might not be abolished, in the 
external interest of a mere form !*_ For our Lord neither thinks 
nor speaks in this disparaging way, of the vowog and repiromn. 
But—The circumcision imparts to the child (here, too, a pre- 
liminary allusion—not a dA0¢ a&vbpwxo0s) the reversion of the 
grace of God which will make him whole; the typical sign and 
promissory seal of future salvation, of that healing of the whole 
man in body and soul to which the foreskin stands opposed as 
the sign of our inherited sin and depravity; but what I have 
done and effected by so doing, is the realisation and fulfilment of 
the typical sacrament. This may probably have been Augus- 
tine’s meaning in his contrast of the signaculum salutis and salus 
itself.? 

We have but little to say, after establishing this true and 
elevated meaning, concerning the external seeming violation of 
the Sabbath by work in each case. There may be some truth 
and force in what is urged as to this point—that while Jesus’ 
healing was effected by a single word alone,® the whole work of 
circumcision, especially including the binding up and precau- 
tionary measures for healing, was attended with considerable 
labour. The Rabbinical rule, which is generally quoted incor- 
rectly, runs thus: navn ns anit insas ADD. But with Lange 
and Klee (following "Cyril) to refer the “making whole. to that 
(af it is permissible to care for the healing of a circumcised per- 


1 Hbrard approximates to this when he makes the contrast—ritual observ- 
ance and good deeds. ; 
2 B.-Crusius does not quote specifically, and we cannot refer to the 
passage. 

3 The Lord’s lowliness allowed Him not to say expressly—I spoke o one 
word only, rise and be whole ! 
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son)—is altogether a perversion, since the discourse is simply 
concerning repsréuvew and repirop7y AawBcver. 

Finally, we must decidedly reject the notion which Lange, 
referring to Winer’s Worterbuch, admits:—that Jesus here also 
contemplates the primitive purport of circumcision in its bodily 
medicinal use apart from its typical design, then drawing a 
parallel between it and His “making whole.” No scriptural 
theologian will yield to Hezel’s assertion, that the first and im- 
mediate design of circumcision was medicinal. Even Michaelis, 
whose Mosaisches Recht is usually quoted here, says at the out- 
set most pertinently that its first design, and that which God 
most expressly explained, was to be a sign of the covenant; and 
only afterwards does he diffidently intimate the possibility of a 
subordinate medicinal end, independent of this symbolical pur- 
pose. As Lange indeed goes on to say—the higher signification 
did not exclude the lower aim to make sanitary provision for . 
the people’s good. Let him think of it as he will! The opinion 
of the Jews, as Philo shows, went to the same point, though at 
most they only regarded it as a subordinate meaning of the 
Divine purpose—and even then with less reference to physical 
purity than to the requirements of fruitfulness. These allusions, 
however, are so far removed from the obvious design of a dis- 
course which is strictly popular, and which is merely adduc- 
ing analogy from the plain fundamental principles of the law, 
that we hesitate not to deny them altogether. Our own expo- 
sition, which is, we hope, more in harmony with the dignity 
of our Lord, and more theocratical in its tone, will be found 
sufficient. 

Ver. 24. This simple sentence scarcely needs a word. Kas’ 
day is, as Wetstein has shown, good Greek; and it may cor- 
respond with the Heb. D5? and 0) x2. We incline to pre- 
fer the latter (in the place of }y mei), since the words refer 
not merely to the appearance of the thing condemned, but (and 
this marks the progress of the appended thought) to the hated 
Person in whom it is condemned. It cannot, indeed, be proved 
that éli¢ may thus simply stand for zpdcwxov. In any case 
the Lord refers to such passages as Deut. i, 16, 17 (where 
apoowmov)—then Isa. xi. 3 (where zara sryy 565av)—finally 
Zech. vii. 9, zpituce Oixecsov xpivere. The article in rqv dicatow 
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xpiow expresses very plainly such 4 comprehensive reference to 
the precept of their neglected yéwog which commanded in vain 
a righteous judgment. 


The third discourse of our Lord, following the others in con- 
tinuous progression, was occasioned by another interruption and 
colloquy of the people among themselves: emboldened by His 
public appearance and testimony, they raise more undisguisedly 
and more sincerely than in their previous yoyyvojos the great 
question whether He was the Christ or not. Since, however, no 
really right motive impels them to this, but He is constrained 
rather to declare that they both know Him and whence He is,— 
He must continue to utter His testimony against their perverse 
rejection of His Divine mission as the result of that unbelief 
which judged “according to appearance.” 

The people previously had refused to allow that any one was 
seeking to kill Him, and those who spoke might not have known 
thereof; but now, when He has brought to their minds the much 
condemned Sabbath miracle, certain inhabitants of Jerusalem 
bethink themselves—Yea, this is He whom our Rulers have since 
that time been plotting against! (We perceive that Jesus was 
far from being known personally to all; many beheld and heard 
Him for the first time in this feast.) His bold and fearless public 
speaking in the temple, which no man dared to prevent even by 
the protest of a Aéyei, certainly not by any intervention of 
force, extorted from this people the bold question—whether He 
were actually the Messiah! This sounds at first more than the 
previous timid attribution of é&yaés, but it is nevertheless a 
iower tribute, and bespeaks a less worthy feeling as its source. 
For they are under a wretched restraint; their own knowledge 
is made dependent upon the question whether the rulers in very 
deed knew and acknowledged Him. Miserable people, bound 
down to this slavish subjection; how far are they from that inde- . 
pendent conviction which the Saviour had promised to every 


1 Braune makes the refined remark that probably Nicodemus after- 
wards, ver. 51, referred to this word, which he had heard and laid up in 
his heart. 


2 
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sincere soul! How strangely in contrast with His yrdceras, ver. 


17, is the inquiry—warore aAnbas éyrwouy; still worse—no 
sooner have they put forth their very bold, and almost ironical 
question, than they are abashed at their own temerity, and 
would atone for their curiosity by retractation. They will be 
guided in all things by their rulers; and give their own judg- 
ment in submissive conformity. They change their note—“ Yet 
how could this be? The Christ when He appears will come in 
mystery, and His origin be unknown: but we know all about 
this man, His origin, father and mother!” Thus we see that 
their seeming previous ignorance of Jesus, who in ver. 25 is first 
recalled to their minds in connection with the recent miracle, 
was not the pure truth: they know this man, whom they so 
slightingly treat in His presence with obrog and rodroy, in their 
way very well; and this must come to light yet more and more. 
The whole proceedings betray nothing but insincerity on their 
part, and the utter want of all keen and penetrating earnestness 
of spirit. As inhabitants of Jerusalem, who hang upon the lips 
of their rulers, they have the watchword ready—oldcapev; as 
proud dwellers in the capital they look down with supreme con- 
tempt upon His Galilean origin (comp. ver. 52); yea they have, 
over and above, a little confused semblance of learning to bring 
to light. It is probable—for the positive rédcy éoriv in their 
antithesis almost intimates as much—that they know by name 
father and mother, as they in Capernaum did, ch. vi. 42; but 
they think they know the birth-place, and suspect nothing about 
Bethlehem; see afterwards vers. 41, 42. Suffice that whatever 
they know tends only to confirm the unbelief of their hearts. 
Their half-knowledge on both sides, both as to this Jesus and 
their expected Messiah, like all half-knowledge, does nothing 
but confuse and lead them astray. We have, as Liicke rightly 
observed, no perfect and reliable account of the opinions of the 
learned in that age, and still less of the popular notions, concern- 
ing the Messiah; it is therefore a hopeless task to attempt to 
illuminate by Rabbinical erudition what must be left in obscurity. 
We see, indeed, that many afterwards admit the Galilean to be 
the Messiah, while the chief men, again, in direct contradiction 
to 2 Kings xiv. 25, and Nah. i. 1, know nothing of a prophet 
rising in Galilee, nor think of the Messiah in connection with 
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Isa. ix. 1, 2..—Thus much seems to be clear, that they have a 
certain indefinite, distorted notion of the higher, miraculous 
origin of the Messiah; and oppose this to the notorious human 
origin, as they suppose, of Jesus. 

In general this chapter exhibits to us a strange mixture of 
contradictory demands, opinions, expectations, frames of mind, 
and tendencies; the desire to know without any accompanying 
intelligence, secret hate and secret fear, in strange counterpoise 
and conflict, agitating the minds of all. But in the midst of all 
He stands who is the Light of the world, uttering His luminous 
words, with an answer, ever new yet ever the same, for the con- 
tradiction of all! Thus it is now for the third time. 

Ver. 28. With profound sorrow in His inmost heart, but yet 
for the truth’s sake with unavoidable zvony, He concedes to them 
their miserable o/damev; He, however, as meekly as perse- 
veringly, repeats the unwearied oid of His own testimony, that 
He is from the Father. Their colloquy concerning Himself in 
His presence has become so tumultuous that He is constrained, 
contrary to His wont, to gain a hearing by crying aloud into the 
midst of the multitude; but the Evangelist carefully appends 
his own 6sdéoxwy, in order that we may not misinterpret this 
zpaZew as the unseemly utterance of injured feeling or passionate 
zeal. Many would regard the first clause as a question; that so 
the irony may be obviated, which Richter regards as beneath the 
dignity of Christ. But our exposition has detected and justified 
so much that is ironicalysuch passages as Matt. xxiii. 31, to wit, 
that we find no need of any such evasion, even if it did, as it does 
not, harmonise with the zoé at the commencement. Nor can 
we any more understand the direct sentence as an actual admis- 
sion that they were rightly acquainted even with His human 
origin, and in a certain sense knew Him and His zédev (as 
Liicke, v. Gerlach, Richter, and others think)—for in ch. viii. 
14, 19, He speaks quite otherwise. Such a concession in His 
question, condescending to their false point of view, appears to 
us much more unbecoming than the mournful and lamenting 
irony which Flaccius and Calvin, with many others, have dis- 


1 Tt is taught even in the Sohar, that Messiah the King will manifest 
Himself in Galilee. In Gen. fol. 74, col. 3; and in Ex. fol. 8, col. 3. 
? Bengel assures us—ironia nunquam usum invenias Dominum ? 
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cerned in the words—Yea, ye know Me, and from whence I 
am !} ; 

On the following clause, which contains other thoughts amply 
illustrated already, there arises only one question,—whether the 
aAnbsvos be on this occasion equivalent to the &AydA¢ of ver. 18, 
or whether we must adhere to its general meaning in St John’s 
phraseology. Grotius understood it to mean—It is My true, 
essential Father, who hath sent Me, which was contained in the 
z06ev ; but no one will defend such an interpretation. Tholuck 
—He is a real and essential God, not the imaginary God of 
your thoughts, Similarly Brandt—The true, living, and hidden 
God. And Olshausen thinks that here the &Andivos 626¢, as He 
essentially is, is opposed to the imperfect, notional knowledge of 
Him which the Jews had. Liicke and Lange interpret it—My 
true Sender. But all this appears to us too artificial, not popu- 
lar enough for this simple testimony to the people ; and we would 
suggest, as a philological refinement, whether then the article 
should not have preceded. Comparing ch. viii. 26, xix. 35: 
Rey. iii. 7, 14, xix. 11, we hesitate not to translate, with Eras- 
mus—veraz ; for which many from the most ancient times till 
now have declared themselves. (Cyrill., Chrysost., Euthym., 
Theophyl., and among us Lampe, B.-Crusius, etc.) Kling very 
soundly develops the thought that as it is deceitfulness which 
would be contrasted in the arbitrary and presumptuous &’ 
gwaurov, consequently the antithesis would require a mission 
from one who was true. But this truth arrogated for God is 
not to be understood in the sense of Nonnus’ addition—éjexa 
Tours ; or, as Cocceius and others interpret it, of the fulfil- 
ment of the promises through the mission of Christ, for this is 
quite foreign to the ,present subject. That which follows shows 
us the right method :—because they know not the true God, 
know not His truth, or Him in and according to His truth, 
therefore they also know not Him whom this true God had sent. 
Thus we have the same testimony which constantly recurs in 
various forms—He only who knows and acknowledges God in 
His already revealed truth, either will or can believe in Christ ! 
Quite parallel with this is ch. viii. 54, 55 once more. Thus the 


1 Glassius unhesitatingly places this passage mm his chapter of irony. 
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token of the Messiah which they insisted upon holds true, but 
also it is approved in their own case, and in a very different 
sense from theirs. 

Ver. 29. This is the strongest, most simple, and concentrated, 
closing testimony of the whole discourse; coinciding with that 
of vers. 16, 17. It is of little significance whether or not 0 is 
genuine; though without it the expression would be still more 
direct and positive, and its most direct assurance would be 
entirely safe from every contradiction. Before this ojda of the 
Divine-human self-consciousness of Jesus, all the confused con- 
flict concerning it which agitates the Christian world now, as the 
Jewish then, must melt away. But His knowledge of God in- 
volves a twofold consciousness—which in this verse, as every- 
where, we should be careful not to overlook or lightly pass over— 
His knowledge according to His eternal Sonship of a pre-existent 
civas wepo beov (ch. viii. 58), and His knowledge of His being 
sent into the world as man, of His being come from the Father 
or from heaven. The former is a necessary presupposition for 
the latter, which is unimaginable without it. Hence here the 
xup avrov ciws clearly responds first to the x@m? oldare; and 
then the zaxeivis we coréoresdev to the rdben eii.* 


FURTHER WARNING TO THE UNBELIEVERS :—YET A LITTLE 
WHILE AM I WITH you ! 


(Ch. vii. 33, 34.) 


The Evangelist paints by strong though delicate touches the 
e . 5 Ay y . <> . 8 e . 
historical process of the enmity which was excited against the 
P y od ag 
Lord; he does not forget the human procedure in his contem- 
plation of the hour and power of the Divine counsel; and 
delineates the background of Christ’s person and word with the 
pencil of a master, uniting art and nature, the most suggestive 


1 Here, then, we have the correction and supply of de Wette’s deficiency, 
who could contentedly declare, on ver. 28, that the Lord did not ascribe to ~ 
Himself in opposition to them, a supernatural origin, but only a ‘‘ Divine mis- 
sion.” What Apostle or Prophet, with ‘‘ Divine mission,” could ever say— 
I am of God ! 
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composition of the whole being blended with the plainest truth- 
fulness of detail. In any other treatise than this of ours much 
might be written upon this subject which would tend to reassure 
many in their confidence that the historiography of the Holy 
Ghost is a great truth, and the criticism of its modern enemies 
only a lie. Yet, in simply adhering to the words of Jesus, we 
are vindicating most strenuously the Gospel itself; since even 
here they shine forth as beams of light upon the dark back- 
ground. 

Ye know not God! Yet He hath sent Me to you! This simple 
and elevated declaration exerts a twofold influence:—some would 
have laid hold upon Him at once, if their daring had been equal 
to their will; many, on the other hand, begin to entertain some- 
thing like faith in His plain and boldly repeated assurance. 
These latter reply to the objection, which had been urged in 
ver. 27, by a bold question; the weakness and imperfection of 
their faith, however, is exhibited :—not so much by its avowal 
in the form only of question, as by its dependence (so contrary 
to the method prescribed in ver. 17) upon miracles, and those 
as valued by their number. At this point it is announced to the 
Pharisees, the ruling party in the council, by their spies, how 
matters are going in the temple, and what a tone of mind and 
feeling the bold words of Jesus had excited among the people. 
It is improbable that just at this festival-time they were holding 
a sitting in the nan nw? ; we should rather suppose that they 
met by concert in reference to this express occasion. Suffice 
that the first official mandate is now sent forth against Him ; 
officers are sent to take Him in the temple. But the Lord goes 
tranquilly on to speak yet once and again, until His hour has 
come. ‘The seventh ehapter now sets before us specifically two 
more discourses, in which He warns the unbelieving against a 
neglect of the day of grace, invites believers to come and receive 
out of His fulness, which will then be opened up and stream 
forth in all its abundance when His enemies shall imagine that 
they have put Him away for ever. In both discourses He speaks 
of the same, ever more nearly approaching, catastrophe of His 
b0gaZecbus. The abrois of ver. 33 is rightly to be rejected, but 
even if it remained it would not imply that what follows was 
spoken to the officers sent, but that the Lord spoke further to 
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the mixed multitude composed of enemies and friends, yet with 
special reference to His enemies, and with reference to that 
measure which was not concealed from His knowledge. 

Ver. 33. The Lord has an accurate knowledge of His own " 
time, and therefore speaks thus definitely—ézs puizpov vpovov. He 
attaches His words as He proceeds to the former roy rémParre 
we; but now adds the vreéyes, upon which Grotius pertinently 
remarks—renunciaturus legationem, quasi dicat, videte, quo- 
modo tractandus sit vobis legatus. I will render account unto 
God of the result of My embassage to you His rebels! Mean- 
while, in connection with the warning against rejection and ne- 
glect which is here so prominent, there is manifest the same sup- 
plicating exhortation rather to believe, which is expressly added 
in chap. xii. 35, 86; while in chap. vil. 21 the full declaration 
recurs with yet more rigorous warning. Med vmay ciws 
speaks yet of offered mercy within the limits of the unexpired 
day of grace. They would and they will remove Him out of 
the way, put Him to death—but they will only thereby send 
Him back to the Father from whom He came; rather it is He 
Himself who will freely and voluntarily go when His hour is 
come. 

Ver. 34. And now He goes on to say—Just then, when ye 
shall think that ye have put Me away and destroyed Me from 
your midst, will ye first begin to seek Me, but then in vain. It 
is not as if He would intimate that when they might think they 
had seized Him, He would elude them. And can the Zyreiy 
which He here predicts, be the same malicious and crafty Zyreiy 
with which thay now lay in wait for His life? (As Origen 
thought, and Grotius, with others among the moderns—Your 
enmity will then touch Me no more.) Most assuredly not, for 
that is so obviously to be understood of itself, that He needed 
not to say it; the Lord makes reference not to His own salvation 
and security against those men, but to their own rejected and 
mocked salvation, as a comparison with ch. viii. 21 manifestly _ 
shows.’ Olshausen rightly remarks, against that very inappro- 
priate view, that the ody, evpyoere must correspond with the ped 
vuav cis; and that the distinctive Cyrjoeré we of ch. xiii. 33 
leaves no doubt of the good sense in which the Cyreiv here is to 
be understood, as meaning to seek and long after with ardent 
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desire. If, with Liicke, we regarded the whole saying as a mere 
formula of amplification applied by St John himself, in which 
the Cyreiv is without any specific meaning,’ our exposition would 
be simple enough; but we very much doubt the propriety of 
assuming any such difference between the essential utterances 
of our Lord and the Evangelist’s style of reporting them. The 
right interpretation, as acknowledged by Tholuck in his later 
edition, and before him represented by Luther and Lampe, is 
very obvious and plain to the truly practical understanding : 
hence the annotated Bibles (Berlen., Hirchb., Brandt, v. Ger- 
lach, Richter) are all agreed upon it. Ye shall seek Me, that 
is, as I truly am, and would now be to you, a Messiah, a Sa- 
viour from sin and misery—but after My rejection ye shall find 
none.” Lu. xvii. 22, 23 is. strictly parallel. The fundamental 
idea is also the same with that of Prov. i. 21-28. If unbelief 
despises and neglects the time of offered mercy, there follows 
in righteous judgment the period of its hardening, in which 
strictly speaking it can no longer seek in a right sense, but, 
bereft of faith and light, grasps aimlessly nothing; and it is this 
perverse, never finding, hardened, and ineffectual seeking of the 
Jews, continuing to this day, that our Lord here predicts. This 
is not merely “its prophetic undertone,” as Lange thinks, but 
the most essential meaning of this word, besides which it has no 
other. Isa. viii. 21, 22, finds in this its consummate fulfilment, 
compare Amos viii. 11, 12. 

Tn the following clause an equal emphasis must be laid upon 
the od divecbe, which testifies in general that man cannot by 
his own power penetrate whither Christ leads His believing 
people, into heavert where the Father is. ‘This holds good in a 
milder sense for the disciples themselves tarrying behind for a- 
while, ch. xiii. 833-36—on the other hand, however, our Lord 
promises to His servants and followers at the end—Where I am, 


1 So de Wette: “ after the Hebrew manner the seeking here means 
only the not finding, the mere fact of not being present; with all your 
seeking ye would not find me.” Grotius: “si me queratis, non com- 
parebo.” 

2 Rauh: ‘ because they would continue to seek in that Messiah what He 
never could be to them.” Quite correct, apart from the strange connec- 
tion which He would establish with the withdrawal after the miraculous 
feeding. (Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1850. 8. 279.) 
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there shall they also be! ch. xii. 26. Thus we have in a new 
parallel and in a new connection the' dou eis eye of this pas- 
sage, which is thus,—and this has its force,—the standing ex- 
pression of our Lord. Thus we must not be led astray by the 
circumstance that in ch. viii. 21 and ch. xiii. 83 érov urdéyw 
takes its place: for this gives another application only to the 
words, coinciding with the idea which is here also previously . 
expressed by a preliminary vréyw. We may not therefore read 
eis here in this one place, contrary to the usage of the entire 
New Testament;} but adhere with the Syr., Vulg., and Luther 
to the ¢iwé, in connection with which we would with Euthym. 
supply zére.2 Where I then am, where I shall be after My de- 
parture, which through your rejection will be to you an entire 
and absolute going away—ye shall not be able to come, with all 
your half penitent, half persistently perverted seeking and en 

deavour. And has not this been fulfilled in Israel even to the 
present day? Yet not only in Israel, but in all who pass by 
and neglect the Lord’s word in ch. xiv. 6; yea, even to the 
faithful who have found and possess Him in their hearts, it re- 
mains true, that they also must wait upon the earth until He 
shall come and fetch them home where Himself is. 

Pfenninger represents his excellent Zephonias as writing to 
Severus concerning the discourses of this chapter thus: “Thou 
seest what eternal contradictions are here—or, I would say, seem 
to be here. Now the people will make Him their King, and 
He eludes them and departs from them. Now He declares 
Himself to be the Messiah, and to have come down from heaven, 
then again He represents Himself as suddenly going away. 
Now they are laying snares for His life, and He removes Him- 
self as one afraid; then He puts forth in the temple, and in the 


1 As in some MSS. which Schéttgen’s Lex. accepts; as Nonnus, trans- 
lating édevew; as Theophyl. expresses it, though probably in an inexact 
quotation; as the Ethiop., Copt., and Arab. versions read. H. Stephan., 
Casaub., Ludov. de Dieu, and Beza prefer this reading also; and, finally, 
Bengel himself decides for it, on account of the parallel tray, adducing 
two passages from the Sept. and some from classical authors to establish 
the prosaic propriety of ey: 

' 2 That is, supply it in exposition; in which, nevertheless, as the Lord 
then spake, the emphasis of the essential present is significant (which 
Alford erroneously regards me as forgetting). 
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very neighbourhood of the council-chamber of His foes, the 
boldest pretensions, knows Himself to be in jeopardy yet remains 
standing there, no man daring to lay hands on Him. Ah, whe 
shall solve all these mysteries to me, O Severus!” This is a 
good representation of the state of things preceding His b0&¢Zeade. 
But when after the 460%é06y the solution of the mystery is missed 
by so many who behold it, what shall we say of their unbelief? 
What shall we say to that criticism, which takes offence at and 
scorns the “ Johannzean Christ,” even as His enemies did then? 
Let us mark, however, with reverence, with what sublime eleva- 
tion this Christ, with all His “contradictions,” stands before us 
for the contemplation of all who truly believe on Him! 

Among the Jews of that time, as St John records, all else was 
absorbed in bitter mockery, for they had no apprehension what- 
ever of a “ going to the Father.” Whither then will His journey 
be, that we should not reach Him? They think perversely of 
their Zyrciy as His enemies, and say in their hearts (as Teschen- 
dorff paraphrases)—In Palestine there are no ways not open 
tous! But—will He go into other lands? For it is evident 
that place and not people is here intended, as the residence of 
their people was the great point in all their notions of geo- 
graphy; and the expression dsacropa trav “EAAjvmy,’ is not 
the same with the dsaonrapévreg themselves. Those who (like 
Hezel) interpret the words simply—to the dispersed Jews, or 
even to the Gentiles—take away their critical point and force.’ 
Their mockery takes this turn at once :—will He, since His pre- 
tensions succeed not with us, carry them to the Gentiles (Syr. 
pind impios)? Thither we should not follow Him, indeed !* 
It must remain matter of doubt whether they speak thus as 
haying marked His promises even to the heathen ;* thus much is 


1 As Salmas. rightly perceived; and the Peschito has "3. 

2 Tt is altogether erroneous to understand the Hellenists in both places, as 
Meyer and B.-Crusius do (after Calv., Scalig., Lightf., Hammond), for they 
are never termed “Eaayves. In the New Testament gaanves are invariably 
the Gentiles as opposed to Jews.: 

% Ver. 36 then only means—or if we do not thus understand Him aright; 
what does He say or mean in His unintelligible words ? 

4 Neander thinks it ‘‘ a point worthy of note, that their anxiety to make 
Him a heretic was founded upon a dawning presentiment, excited by many 
of Christ's intimations, that His teaching was destined to be universal. 
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certain, that the Evangelist gives us this saying as an uncon- 
scious prediction of these Jews, in which they are forced to utter 
their own condemnation.’ 


INVITATION TO BELIEVERS : PROMISE OF THE STREAMS 
OF LIVING WATER. 


(Ch. vii. 37, 38.) 


Ver. 14 began with the middle of the feast, and the connec- 
tion is clear down to ver 31. About ver. 32 we may go on toa 
following day, but not yet the last, of the feast. The officers 
(whose return ver. 45 may retrospectively refer to a former day, 
but possibly may not) have not laid hands on the Lord—some 
had mocked against Him, others had murmured for Him, and 
there it rested. The Lord now on the last and most festal day 
of the feast pronounces His great promise—obscure to those 
who heard it—and the notification of the particular feast-day 
gives us an unmistakeable intimation that, besides the Scripture 
which was appealed to, there was in His words a reference to 
the customs of the feast which might lead to a correct under- 
standing of their meaning. Else why was this definite state- 
ment of the time inserted? This was sufficient for Jewish 
readers ; and as it regards futurity it pleased the Holy Spirit to 
leave something for Christian investigation. And that investi- 
gation has almost universally determined that our Lord spoke 
thus strikingly of the streams of living water, because a,sym- 
bolical ceremonial of pouring out water belonged to the feast of 
tabernacles, and has just preceded His words. We have, more- 
over, the entire Tract. Succa in the Babylonish Talmud ex- 
pressly devoted to this feast, and Dachs and Cramer have pro- 
fusely illustrated it from Rabbinical materials. 

The feast of Tabernacles had degenerated in the lapse of time 


1 Rauh: ‘‘ We cannot but hear now, as in the similarly ignorant pro- 
' phetical word of Caiaphas, even in the midst of their malicious mockery, a 
truth which annihilates the mockers themselves.” 
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mio 4 tumultuous harvest-rejoicing which closed the feasts of the 
year in carnal merriment after the solemn day of atonement : its 
symbolical meaning had been fancifully carried out, and over- 
laid with many customs which destroyed its true intention. This 
went so far that heathens, such as Plutarch (Symposiac. lib. iv. 
queest. 5, with a marvellous array of evidence ; compare, however, 
the contradiction in Tacitus hist. lib. v. cap. 5) could discern in 
this dupsoQopia and xparnpoopi« of the Jews a Bacchic festi- 
vity. The xparnpopopix of Plutarch gives at any rate a sure 
testimony concerning the custom of that time, as reported by 
the Rabbies and called by them 7aNiwn na nnoy (Joy of the 
drawing water), and concerning which they said :—He who has 
not seen this rejoicing, has never seen yet what true joy is. For, 
on each of the seven days, early after the morning sacrifice, a 
priest drew water with a golden pitcher from the fountain of 
Siloah at the foot of Mount Zion. This was borne in pompous 
procession and jubilant music” through the water-gate into the 
Temple, and poured out on the western side of the altar of burnt- 
offering. There was no wine mixed with it (as Lundius and 
others say) ; but wine and water unmixed and in separate silver 
vessels accompanied. Nor was “part of it drunk,” as Hess 
without any genuine authority asserts, but the water was poured 
into a pipe conduit which carried it below out of the mountain 
again. Spencer (de Legg. Hebr. rit. iv. 2) and Lakemacher 
(Obss. phil. 1 pag. 18), derive this usage with very great impro- 
bability from the heathen libations; for we find as early as 1 
Sam. vii. 6, comp. 2 Sam. xxiil. 16, something of the same kind, 
and points of union with Old Testament symbolism generally 
are not wanting in this matter. 

Whether this naxiv took place on the eighth day, as Lun- 
dius and others say, is, to say the least, doubtful: see Liicke 
in his commentary. We find it, indeed, mentioned in Tract. 
Succa, though only as the unallowed and solitary opinion of 
Rabbi Juda Hakkadosch, that it was done every day of the 
eight. The eighth day was originally only a kind of after-feast, 


1 According to Jerome on Isaiah, not of Mount Moriah--see Winer to v. 
Raumer. 
2 Hence Nonnus speaks of xopoores toprn. 
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as the last feast day of the year. According to Numb. xxix. 12-38, 
the number of the sacrifices diminished gradually through 
the seven feast-days from thirteen to seven bullocks, making 
altogether seventy ; and on the eighth an additional bullock was 
offered. Yet on this day, also, there should be an ny, which 
much-contested word is interpreted by the LXX. 2E60s00, by 
the Vulg. collecta, by Luther Versammlung ; Jun. and Tremel- 
lius, and Michaelis Suppl. interdictum (scil. laboris); but the 
Rabbis explain it as the end of the feast, or (as if TINY, cohibitio, 
detentio) as the holding on of the expiring feast, and detention 
of those who eloped it... This last Paes with the 
assertion of Gesenius, and with the interpretation, to us most 
probable, xavjyupsg. It is, however, certain, that in process of 
time the eighth day attained a distinctive and pre-eminent signi- 
ficance. It was said that the seventy bullocks were offered for 
the seventy nations of the earth (a traditional hint of the pro- 
phetical symbolism of the feast of Tabernacles, not to be de- 
spised): but now on the eighth day the Lord invited His own 
people Israel to special and confidential joy. 

On which day was it that Christ spoke the words now before 
us, or which does St John signify by the éoydrn juipe rH 
weyeéan?—The ancients? decide for the seventh, which was 
called, on account of the Hallel seven times sung 82) NIYWiN: 
and on which, according to the fable of the Ranke God ‘deter- 
mined how much rain should fall during the year. But of late 
aearly all critics, following Lampe, decide for the eighth. We 
prefer the latter view, though very little is affected by it, and 
certainly is not attainable. But not the latter view because of 
what is said in ver. 53, that every man went unto his own 
house, and consequently no longer to the tabernacles: for this 
verse, or at least the day referred to in it, is itself very uncertain, 
since ver. 45 may introduce a subsequent event. But because 
St John cannot be regarded as speaking with legal exactness 
in the word ¢opr4, in which he rather embraces popularly the 
whole of the festivities; and the name applied in Tr. Succa 
to the eighth day, which was equally kept sacred—anip od 


1 Abarbanel : pwn tras pa osbermea mawd wns2 see Buxtorf. Syn. cap. 21. 
* Buxtorf, Lightfoot, Cocceius, Vitringa fil., Reland, etc. 
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In ow MONA, seems to suit the description of the Evangelist 
better than that xan Noywin. Still, it is not exactly as Liicke 
puts it, that we must either accept R. Juda’s single authority 
as to the pouring out of the water on the eighth day, or, sup- 
posing that Jesus spoke on that day, renounce any allusion in 
His words to the preceding seven days’ naxiv. We hold with 
Lange on this point, that there is more fitness in supposing the 
circumstance over before its signification is pointed out. But 
we demur to the ingenious explanations which, without any 
Rabbinical traces, he inlays into his exposition; such as that 
the temple-mountain having no spring of its own was typical 
of the insufficiency of this temple-service ; and that the outlying 
and oft-despised fountain of Siloam, Isa. viii. 6, was therefore a 
symbol of the prophetical Spirit; that on the close’ of the 
eighth day, and after the drawing of water was concluded, the 
sense of deficiency, calling to mind the promised issuing of waters 
from the temple itself (Ezek. xlvii.), took possession of people’s 
minds, and that our Lord founded upon such feeling His pro- 
mise. “All this is very beautiful, but it is too far-fetched and 
uncertain a foundation for the Tadd words, which need no such 
elaborate introduction. 

Thus much, however, is historically certain (if the Talmud is 
to have any authority for the time of Christ) that in connection 
with the drawing of water, prayer was offered for rain at the 
seed-time; that not only was the great Hallel sung, with its 
close of most important though oft unrecognised Messianic pro- 
phecy (Ps. exiii.-cxviil.), but also, in all probability, Isa. xii. 
3, a passage which in many ways has been referred to this feast. 
Further, as.the tents brought the journey through the wilderness 
plainly before the mind, so the remembrance of the water mira- 
culously supplied would not fail to be understood. Finally, and 
it deserves careful “notice, the Rabbins, amid much other fanci- 
ful reference, have expressly referred this water to the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. On the whole, St John’s reference of 
this cry of our Lord to the feast as apprehended in its joyful 
close, is plain enough: it suits very well the prominence previ- 


1 Maimonides quotes this as an ancient opinion. Compare also the pas- 
sage in Sepp ili. 57, “‘ They draw up the Holy Ghost in that water.” 
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ously given to the daw, and the light subsequently mentioned 
ch. viii. 12, to which there was also something analogous in the 
usages of the festival. It is in the great condescension of His 
love that the Lord does not disdain to base His words upon the 
true meaning of a ceremonial self-chosen, and of Divine service 
which Israel offered to God in carnal and thankless festivity. 

That which He had earlier spoken by the still well of Jacob ~ 
in Samaria, He now publicly announces to all Israel on the 
great feast-day. It is the same long-forbearing invitation with 
which His new revelation closes in Rev. xxii. 17. If any man 
thirst—this is His unwearied cry of solicitation—and were there 
not some who yielded themselves to its influence? The less 
effect His word had upon those who heard its dying echoes then, 
the more evident is its reference to futurity, the more plain its 
prophetic impress for time to come. And if He perceives in the 
usages of human invention the foundation of a prophetical mean- 
ing, it must evidently be through tracing it up to congenial truth 
in the sacred canon—hence we see the plain necessity for the 
following xadas eirev 7 ypaug7. 

But where do we find in Scripture that of which the Lord now 
speaks? It is not a literal quotation; and it was a very narrow 
though well-meaning notion of old time that it was to be referred 
to some lost or Apocryphal book,’ though Bleek to our astonish- 
ment has revived it. (Whiston speaks of a lost passage.) It is 
an intolerable sophistry, and declines the question altogether, to 
take cige in this place “with the meaning of commanding.”? 
Not much better is the opinion of Euthym., Chrys., Cyrill., 
and Theophyl., who allow the. citation, but refer back to pas- 
sages in Scripture which speak of faith.* We feel that the 
very point and distinctive force of the sentence is in “ rivers of 


1 For it not only merely did not consist with ‘‘ our Lord’s wisdom as a 
teacher to use any other than the canonical medium” (Liicke)—but there 
is a real ground of distinction between the canon and the Apocrypha. 

2? Heinsius in Arist. Sacr. p. 406. Fresenius Predd. herausg. von v. Meyer, 
8. 449. Yet Fikenscher revives this—‘t He who believes in Me, with such 
faith as the oy Scriptures require, and not such 6 as the lying lips of men 
proclaim it. 

’ 8 Surenhusen will have the saying to refer both to what preceded ard 
what follows. Rus defends the first connection of xwbas with rioretov. 
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water shall flow,” and that this must be found in Scripture. But 
where ? 

According to our conviction, which is based upon the fact 
that the New Testament citations are never to be held as merely 
general, such promises and invitations as we find in the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah are not quite sufficient to meet the case, although, 
as we shall see, they may converge into a general citation. Such 
are Isa. lv. 1 (Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters!); chap. xlili. 20 (I give waters in the wilderness, and 
rivers in the desert, to give drink to My people, My chosen !); 
chap. xliv. 3 (I will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and 
floods upon the dry ground!) Still less applicable is the foun- 
tain opened for sin and for uncleanness in Zech. xiii. 1, which 
is for washing and not for drinking; or the womb of the morn- 
ing, Ps. cx. 3, which Reichel, the expositor of Isaiah, brings 
forward,—see upon chap. lv.1. Although the former places of 
Isaiah aptly enough speak of drinking and flowing waters, we 
find wanting some “Scripture” from which might have been 
taken the “shall flow,” and if possible also “out of his belly;” 
indeed we should desire it to stand in some relation to the festal 
drawing. And we are met by that significantly repeated pro- 
phetic promise of a fountain and stream which should in the 
Messianic future flow from Jerusalem, from the holy mountain, 
or properly from the temple itself—in Joel iii. 23, Zech. xiv. 
8 (where it is expressly D'n7b' 4X8’), and particularly Ezek. 
xlvii. 1-12 where the figure indeed changes its application, 
but in Rey. xxii. 1, 17 is taken up again. Now that which is 
thus promised as a thing new, and in the future, to the temple 
(to which in the type the water must be brought with toil),* and 
in figurative allusion symbolizing the new spirit and life, might 
be most appropriately referred to by the Lord during this festival 
when the typical water was being fetched up from the valley 


1 For it is hard to believe what has been said concerning the secret water- 
treasures of the mountain on which the temple was built (see, ¢.g., v- 
Raumer’s Palastina, who even brings the above prophecies into connection 
with them). Sepp, indeed, has much to relate about them, ii. 208. But 
afterwards in Vol. iii. 58 he has forgotten that, and contradicts himself by 
the true assertion that there was no fountain of living water in connection 
with the old temple. 
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to the temple. But who and what is in the consummation the 
new temple, the new Jerusalem become one great Sanctuary ? 
We say rightly indeed—the church of the Lord, particularly 
regarded in the final perfection, to which the prophetic words 
point forward.*. But only in the church as a whole, as far as 
the Lord Himself fills and pervades His church, and pours forth 
from her the streams of His unexhausted blessing:* the same , 
cannot possibly be attributed to every individual rioredwv as 
such (though the Lord uses this language expressly), as we 
shall hereafter see more at large. On the other hand it is 
Christ, in His own most sacred person, yea, according to Jno. 
ii. 21 His body, which is the true temple of God (let this be 
carefully observed at the outset!) consequently He may rightly 
be regarded as referring to Himself, even as He proceeds—If 
any man thirst let him come unto Me and drink. Are we not 
to be quite prepared to hear Him go on—from Me flow forth the 
promised streams of living water! In effect we can only thus 
understand the wdrod, and thus find a citation which collects 
together in one many several passages of the Old Testament :— 
these Scriptures all speak of Me!* 

But, in order to this, we must receive a punctuation of the pas- 
sage, which is opposed to nearly all ancient and modern exposi- 
tion, but which, as often as we recur to it, appears to us more 
and more certainly to be the only correct one. It is, indeed, not 
quite unknown to the learned, though by them little esteemed ;_ 
it seems particularly (and this to ws only serves as a recommen- 
dation) to have enforced itself in the domain of practical under- 
standing, and in quarters independent of each other. This is 
reason enough, if it can be established, to oppose it.to a univer- 
sal learned tradition. Let the passage be thus disposed :— Edy 


1 We do not deny, indeed, that in the last days (Isa. ii. 2, 8) this pro- 
phecy will have a more literal fulfilment. The Lord thought also of the 
Jerusalem which should bless the earth in that far-distant futurity, while 
He looked upon the then Jerusalem before Him : but He fixes our thoughts 
upon the more near and obvious meaning for the immediate future. 

* Kven this must not be so pressed, in the style of Schleiermacher, as 
_ to substitute the Church for the Lord! (Schleier. Homil. iiber. John 
ii. 51.) 

3 The Peschito has, instead of » ype@y, the plural sar>, 
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Tis Ona, Epryeobw wpos ws, nol wwvirw 6 wIoTEbwY cig Bus xabdc 
eirev ) ypudy rorcuwol z.7.A. “ And let him drink thereof who 
believeth on Me! as the Scripture (concerning Me) promises,” 
ste. This is far from being, as Liicke says, no more than a 
mere proposal of Bolten. Bengel is disposed at first to regard 
this new punctuation as plausible, but afterwards considers it as 
harsher than the received one; we cannot think it, however, at 
all more harsh than the Nominative absolute with the interjected 
zabas cixev.t The Berlenb. Bibel refers to “ many” who thus 
read. Reitz, in his notes to Goodwin’s Moses et Aaron (5th 
edit. p. 294) proposes this as the resolution of every difficulty. 
The Strassburg edition of the New Testament of 1524 has this 
punctuation. J. J. Rambach has developed it in a very con- 
vincing manner in a Whitsuntide sermon upon this text,” which, 
though bearing marks of deference to the prevalent taste of the 
age, is very vigorous. He further quotes for this view Triller, 
Untersuchung etlicher Oerter des N. T.i. 344; A. H. Francke’s 
Pfingstprogramm von 1724; and J. EH. Pfeiffer’s Dissertation. 
Thus this exposition has not been without its favourers and 
advocates. LEiven Heumann adopted it at an earlier period, 
though he subsequently laid it aside again. Roos quietly ex- 
pounds it in the same way as far as the sense is concerned, with- 
out any polemical object or any defence of its grounds: he 
obtains the same meaning by another construction and ellipse, 
in itself, however, open to the objection of being artificial :— 
“He who believeth in Me, will find Me to be what the Scripture 


1 Alford has recently protested against this, expresses his surprise that 
any one accustomed to the style of our Evangelist could for a moment sup- 
pose this construction possible, and characterises xa! rivirw 6 wiorsdwy as 
harsh beyond all example. After having renewed our investigations into 
the connection of the whole passage, we find the language and the meaning 
of this reading so imperatively required, that we are still constrained to the 
acceptance of a phraseology—nor is this without example—which is cer- 
tainly singular. But it would be better to refute the strong grounds of 
our opinion, instead of adhering so tenaciously to the one objection of a 
harsh and strange phrase. We shall give further on our reasons for placing 
sivérw at the beginning of the sentence, which makes, as we think, every- 
thing clear ! 

2 See his Auserlesene heilsame Worte des Herrn Jesu. ii. Theil Jena 
1731. 8. 75. ‘‘ Jesus als die Quelle der lebendigen Wasser.” 
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has said concerning the Messiah.” Die Lehre Jesu Christi, neue 
Aufl. S. 12, 118, where, in connection with this we find, S. 119, 
the thought hazarded that the Saviour would teach the Jews 
how to understand aright the meaning of the word Messiah— 
“He, from whom the Spirit proceeds.” But whenever the 
learned commentators have occasion to mention this exposition, 
however obtained, of the adrod, it is rejected immediately with ~ 
some peremptory note of unsuitableness, without any attempt to 
prove the assertion. I shall give my reasons in its favour ; 
reasons which will have their force in proportion as my readers 
are disposed to deal faithfully and rigorously with the clear say- 
ings of the Holy Word. 

1. The Scripture declares invariably no other than that the 
Lord Himself will give the living water, and refresh His people 
with it: that from Him or (which is essentially the same) from 
His Temple (house, seat, congregation, body) the roramoi flow.” 
Hence Bengel’s keen penetration into the Scripture cannot avoid 
referring the avrov to the Messiah (“this is the fountain out of 
whose abundant flow believers receive”); but then he goes on 
to say :—“ The believer is compared to the Lord Himself of 
believers, concerning whom the promise treats.” Now this com- 
parison is to our own mind exceedingly unbiblical; and it is a 
_remarkable circumstance that greater exception has never been 
taken against a phraseology which would be without a parallel 


1 Nosselt (Opuse. iii.) institutes a false comparison with ch. xiv. 12, and 
would refute the above construction very summarily by saying that it is 
contrary to the context and to Greek usage—which says nothing. His 
inane interpretation of doctrine may indeed be said to be contrary to the 
context and to Greek usage. Miinchmeyer thinks my exposition (not mine, 
however, distinctively) harsh in spite of its plausibility ; but that is matter 
of taste. But when he lays stress upon the assertion that the receiving 
of the Holy Ghost is never exhibited by the figure drinking, one can 
hardly believe his own eyes. For is not this the case here, upon any sup- 
position? Whence does the believer obtain those streams, ver. 38, but 
through the drinking of ver. 87, which again is substituted in ver. 39 by 
receiving ? 

* Even Sepp (iii. 53) is involuntarily driven to this most obvious thought, 
though without entering upon the exegetical problem: ‘‘ Christ declares 
Himself to be the Temple of the New Covenant, from which the streams of 
living water flow into the heart of every believer, for the alleviation of all his 
thirst.” 
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anywhere else in all the Scripture.’ For there is a very diffe- 
rent meaning in the passages (which Ndsselt also quotes) Jer. 
xxxl. 12; Isa. lviii. 11, wherein the souls of the redeemed are 
likened to a garden rich in water (properly, watered, 117) ; or even 
Cant. iv. 15, where the bride (ze. again the entire church !) is 
a well of living waters. Passages such as Proy. xvi. 22, xviii. 
4 (which have also been alleged), employ a phraseology which is 
outside our present range, beyond the prophetical circle with 
which we here have to do. We found occasion to remark upon 
Jno. iv. 14 that it is not he who drinks that is said to become 
a spring, but only the water within him; the discourse there was 
not concerning any streaming forth upon others. Could the 
passage Isa. xii. 3 (to which the Lord must have referred in 
His mind) understand in nywwen *yy2—helievers?? According 
to the usual reading He must almost necessarily have so inter- 
preted it; yet in Rev. vii. 17 His Spirit explains it otherwise, 
speaking only, even in the fulness of consummation, of their 
being led to fountains of water. In Rey. xxi. 6 the Lord only 
gives to him that is athirst, of the fountain of the water of life 
which is His, which indeed is Himself; and in Rev. xxii. 1 the 
final stream proceedeth, as we might have expected, out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, but not from the Blessed them- 
selves. And shall we here assume streams to flow from every. 
individual believer? In the light of this general view of the 
analogy of Scripture, the words of our Lord and His quotation 
cannot to our minds be reconciled with the current interpretation 
attached to them. 

2. But now, on the other hand, the z0sAé«, which is too often 
overlooked, throws another critical element into the question. 
What does this signify in this place? It has been very gene- 
rally assumed, and expositors have cried out with one common 
consent, that zosAéa like the Heb. }02 or Dy, is sometimes put 
for the con parts, and so far the heart or the soul. This ob- 


1 Jul. Miiller (Deutsche Zeitschrift 1850, 11) reposes calmly upon “ this 
immeasurably great and blessed promise” given even to the ‘‘ least” of be- 
lievers, and seeks in it as an undertone the general truth, that the operation 
of the Spirit of Christ uses as its instrument the influence which men exert 
upon one another. This latter point may be admitted, so far as it goes; 
but here much more ‘s said than merely that! 
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servation is very ancient,’ and is continually applied without 
examination or challenge to this passage. In Wahl’s Lexicon 
it stands—éx r7¢ xolAiug avrod i.g. & avrov. Wesley inter- 
prets—his inmost soul. Van Ess translates—aus dessen Inner- 
stem! from his inmost being. This ps of the phrase 
may be conceded in many Old Test. passages,’ although in none 
of them could 27? or WA} be substituted simply. Let us look 
carefully, for example, at the distinction in Prov. xx. 27, where 
our modern Magnetism might point us to a right understanding 
of the jo2-77n. Compare again the same antithesis in Ps. xxxi, 
10—w i in itself, and the corporeity penetrated by it. Even in 
such passages as Prov. xxii. 18 (of which there are scarcely any 
other) there is a similar reference. But how can we understand 
such a phraseology to be used in the New Testament without 
any occasion—se material a figurative expression for the soul or 
inmost personality ?* This is the greatest difficulty of the com- 
mon exposition, though it is generally passed over very lightly. 
Hence the various endeavours to find points of connection for 
it.* First it is sought, and rightly, in things from which water 
issues, and on which the comparison here certainly rests. But 
the belly of the urn or amphora with which the water was drawn 
is certainly inapplicable to the case, though Surenhus. and 
Schottgen, with Bengel, and Richter, following the Hirschb. 


1 On a very inappropriate passage, Job. xv. 35, and disturbing the en- 
tire figure, Olympiodorus says—xosalav, Grov 70 évrds xwpiov Onal, xal avryy 
wduxnv. Gregor. Magn. fables :—quia, sicut proles in utero concipitur, sic 
cogitatio in mente generatur, et sicut in ventre cibi, ita continentur in 
mente cogitationes, 

2 Only let the quotations be cautious; and not, for example, Ecclus. xix. 
12, where the bodily figure is plain enough, as is the allusion to Elihu’s 
words; or Job xxxii. 18 itself! It is true that in Ps. xl. 9, 22 5‘ma ap- 
pears to be almost equivalent to °3>2—though we would not decide so 
quickly upon this point as Beck does (Bibl. Seelenlehre, S. 65), but think 
there is something distinctive in that passage. 

3 For all are willing enough to substitute ‘‘ personality,” even of those 
who cling to the old interpretation—comp. e.g. Nitzsch prakt. Theol. 
ides 

* From a feeling that it is insufficient in itself, and cannot stand alone.. 
Hence we find Nésselt saying—‘ xo:a‘e is either t.g. animus like, S*¥2, or 
(if this is not enough)—ypars pro toto homine !” 
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Bibel adopted this view: for so petty a reference weakens the 
abounding idea of the roramos. Therefore Hezel preferred the 
“reservoir of a spring.” Gieseler comes nearer the mark (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1829 i. S..138), when he elucidates it by é% rig xoiAtas 
Tov opovg; von Gerlach follows him, and Olshausen should not 
think this too far-fetched, for, as the water which was drawn 
and poured out flowed through canals out of the mountain again, 
just so, according to the Scripture, should one day the water of 
life flow forth from the living temple.' Indeed, we do not alto- 
gether reject the reference supposed by Dépke? to the rock in 
the wilderness which gave forth water (which at the feast of 
Tabernacles would be obvious enough); inasmuch as in typical 
intimations like this the various types hint at each other and 
are blended together. Following this view v. Gerlach and v. 
Meyer cite 1 Cor. x. 4. But Dépke perceives more clearly 
than these others that that allusion would tend to strengthen 
the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ Himself. 
Suffice that the expression does assuredly contain “a reference 
to corporeity,” to an actual receptacle in which the waters are 
contained and from which they come, in direct contradiction to 
Klee’s arbitrary and bold assertion, that zosA‘a is descriptive of 
that which is profoundly hidden and internal, in the very depths 
of the nature of spirit!! That which encloses and contains the 
water in the type, is, according to the Scripture, the temple and 
its mountain; which again must be regarded as that which the 
rock was in the wilderness—and in its fulfilment—? 

3. But this corporeity, thus understood, is not to be regarded 
as the entire human personality of every believer, as the avrod 
here distinctly individualises him! ‘This would not indeed be 
as the Scripture hath said, but against its constant testimony 
where the streams of living water are spoken of. Lven if we 
could regard an Apostle or any other mighty instrument or 
witness re God, as resembling Christ in being a source of spirit 


1 The fountain of Siloah, of which Olshausen thinks, did not spring 
from the temple-mountain, as we said above; and it has no applicability 
here, although chap. ix. 11 directs us to its significance as already existing 
in the Old Testament. 

2 §. 242, whom Hartmann follows—IEnge Verbindung des A. T. mit 
dem Neuen, 8. 641. : 


7 
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and life to others (though this is against the propriety of all 
Scripture, as we have seen)—yet even then we must shrink 
from asserting the same of every ziorebwy, who has just come 
himself to drink of that living stream, and must ever continue 
to drink.’ We maintain that the Lord could never have in- 
tended to say that;? although many in all humility have so 
understood His words, without thinking of all the consequences ° 
of their interpretation. Augustine, for example, seems to feel 
the impropriety of representing the Holy Spirit as thus flowing 
from the believer, for he has chosen to extricate himself by 
reducing and enfeebling the meaning of the Evangelist’s 
words :—Quid est fons et aqua viva? Benevolentia, qua vult 
consulere proximo? Baumgarten-Crusius takes away the 
essential spirit of the text when he interprets—“ his soul will 
evermore derive from the depths of that fountain refreshment 
and consolation!” But is this exegesis? It may be something 
like the meaning of ch. iv. 14, but has nothing to do with this 
passage. 

4, But now let us look at and understand St John’s authentic 
interpretation! ‘This spake He—noé of the Spirit which His own, 
or His Apostles particularly, should pour forth, or communicate 
again to others—but which they that believe should recewe from 
Him. It is of no importance whether the &éysov, rejected by 
Grotius, Mill, Bengel, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, be genuine 
or not; and Liicke’s scruple, about the interpretation of the com- 
ing of the Spirit, springs from a view which does not scripturally 
understand eitner the gweAAov, or the odrw yap jy, or the 2008- 
aon; and is consequently altogether ignorant of what St John 
and the entire New Testament mean by the Spirit first given by 
Jesus at the Pentecost. One is almost ashamed to point out to 
him that even the Old Testament speaks of the Spirit as water, 
and as water poured forth: Isa. xliv. 3.allows no hesitation on 
that point. But the difference between the New Testament Spirit 


1 Liicke :—That at the moment of believing the streams of living water 
begin at once to flow! 
2 Least of all to the people then before Him, from whom He desires a 
first coming that they might believe on His word; and so that, according 
‘to the Scripture, the stream of life might flow forth for them to drink as 
believers. 
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and the preparatory Spirit of the old covenant lies not merely in 
its greater fulness, nor even in its permanent indwelling ; but, that 
which proceeds from the glorified God-man is on that account 
something specifically different and quite new, concerning which 
it might be said with perfect propriety before the glorification of 
Christ, “that it was not yet with us asa gift”! The glorification 
of the Lord is in truth not merely “the exhibition in all its clear- 
ness of the entire series of all His doctrines and miracles” (as 
Hezel says); but it is that perfect penetration by the Spirit, and 
that glorifying into Divinity, of His human nature, His flesh and 
blood, which was the fruit of His whole work of self-humiliation 
and redemption, both as His own reward and for our salvation ; 
and which ch. vi. so amply expounded. Or can we suppose that 
the Evangelist here knew nothing of this truly mystical idea? 
Here, where according to the simplest view of the whole passage, 
and giving it all its grammatical and historical due, he most evi- 
dently makes it dependent upon this d0&¢Zodus that as the Lord 
Himself said according to the Scripture, the promised streams 
should hereafter flow from His body, the true temple and the true 
rock! Let it be observed, moreover, how after the Resurrection 
the Lord in His final promise already shows by a symbolical 
action that He now breathed forth the Spirit which they were to 
receive. This has indeed a different meaning from that which 
Swedenborg, who so marvellously rationalises the mysteries of 
Scripture, says—the Divine in Christ flows forth from the human. 
This utterance holds good in all that fulness of meaning to which 
ch. vi. directed our thoughts. Triller (quoted by Rambach), 
rightly spoke of an aqua viva e Christi corpore profluente. His 
jO2 is in truth now the dyerds (as Hesych. interprets it), the 
independent spring as well as the imparting channel of the 
avedwe, as all profound perception has admitted from the 
beginning ;? the true tA%pwywa of which Jno. i. 16, after ver. 
14 speaks, coinciding with Col. ii. 9, without any necessity 
for our distinguishing between the notions of St John and St 
Paul. 


1 Which is intended by the gloss dedouévov, accepted by Lachmann and 
expressed in the old versions; ds the dodév, 4 wirovs, adrois found their 
way into many MSS. as explanations. 

2 Treneus spoke of Christ as muy} rod rvevporos. 


VOL. V. 
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5. Finally, the arrangement of the words which we have pre- 
ferred gives us the true gradation, which is sustained by practical 
experience, from thirsting to drinking,—as Rambach has well 
developed it in his sermon. The or der of our salvation proceeds 
from thirsting as a condition in us; the coming is then the test of 
sincerity and earnestness in that thirst. In this coming, in this 
state of having come, to Him, faith first becomes sure and con- 
firmed ; and he only who is come to the fountain with full trust 
and confidence, can and will drink thereof! This is then “ the 
fourth or the lowest step, as it were, to the well of Divine grace, 
from which we draw and drink.” Yes verily, the Lord places 
the zsvérw in emphatic opposition to the mere drawing and 
pouring out again, witnessed in the festal rite; from which the 
poor people went empty away. And therefore there belongs to 
this zivérw a subject which is yet to be distinguished, to whom 
it is made a promise. That is, the second Imperative passes over, 
as it often does, into a promising Future. And if we thus un- 
derstand it, we have finally—and what more can we say ?—a 
reason given us in the true meaning, for the supposed harshness 
of the construction :—the xivérw must come first, as being the 
emphasis of the promise, before the condition which follows it. 

We would paraphrase the whole for further enforcement of 
our view. “ Are there not then, among you joyous guests at 
this feast, any thirsting souls who are not satisfied’ with all this 
ceremonial and typical procedure, this commemoration of ancient 
facts and wonders (the true meaning of which prophesied, how- 
ever, of a great futurity), who long for righteousness, for Spirit 
and life? Whosoever feels this true thirst, let him now come— 
as long as I am with you this is My Sere ali Me! With 
Me alone is the true water of life, soon will I give tt. Then shall 
every one, who has become a believer in Me, drink to his full 
satisfaction, in a sense very different from your present beholding . 
merely the water poured out. For, if the Scripture speaks of 


1 Believing and drinking are not one and the same here, any more than in 
ch. vi. It is not, as it has been translated—bibat eo ipso quod in me credat. 
We understand it very differently. 

2 Schleiermacher understands the Lord to say here :—he who thirsteth 
cannot satisfy himself by the memorials of old usages and ancient wonderful 
works of God. 
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streams of living water issuing forth from Jerusalem and the 
Temple-—quite different from your well-meaning though petty 
drawing water from the valley, by which, however, ye are 
reminded of the prophetic word—that is spoken of Me and My 
body, My entire Person, and specially My humanity. In all 
those passages the Messiah was referred to, who is Myself, and it 
is as if it were said—The streams will flow out of His jv, to 
water the earth, and to give drink to the people.”—And now we 
cannot but hope that all who are one with us upon the funda- 
mental postulates of Scripture, will feel how natural and how 
necessary is St John’s own comment upon this most mysterious 
saying (most expressly contrary, as it 1s, to the more recent exe- 
gesis, which admits no distinction between the life imparted to 
faith before, and that imparted after, the day of Pentecost) :— 
But this He spake (His ¢iwe like the sie of Scripture) as a 
promise and a prediction for the future; at that time some zu0- 
revovres were called and collected together, but these and all 
believers who were afterwards added to them, received or drank 
afterwards the streams of the Holy Ghost, which through His 
glorification were poured out in abundance upon all who be- 
lieved.” 


The results of this first festival discourse of Jesus, both as it 
respects the common people and the rulers, are exhibited by the 
Evangelist in a succinct manner, and in their precise order. 
The contention among the people concerning Him becomes 
stronger, and the enmity of the rulers, still restrained from 
exhibition in act, becomes yet. more manifest. Many of the 
people think that He is the Prophet, some think that He is the 
Messiah Himself; and ignorant that these mean one and the 
same, their misunderstanding confusedly contends. Others again 
oppose these latter on grounds which they deem irrefragable, 
since he is a Galilean, and not from Bethlehem and of the seed 


1] find, to my great satisfaction, that Steinmeyer has declared his ap- 
probation of the exposition here maintained (Beitr. zu Schrifty. ii. 123, 
129. 
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of David, The schemes of His enemies are still under restraint, 
but their enmity manifests itself all the more fiercely. And that 
in two ways: first directing itself against the unprejudiced testi- 
mony of the returning officers, and then provoked by the well- 
founded objection of one of their own council in their midst. 
With a “ marvellous admixture of fear and of courage” (as: 
Teschendorff well says) these servants testify to the power of the 
words of this man, through the influence of which their hands had 
been restrained. - But this is at once repelled with hateful scorn, 
though afterwards the shadow of an argument is adduced: they 
allege, to wit, the universal unbelief of the rulers, and contrast with 
them the ignorant populace, designated by an emphatic word of 
contumely which gives vent to the envenomed bitterness of their 
hearts. At that point Nicodemus quite unexpectedly answers 
both: for he shows that there is one ruler at least who dares to 
speak for Jesus, and that the people who attached themselves 
to Jesus did not thereby break the law, but rather the high 
council which condemned a man without hearing Him or in- 
vestigating His deeds! This is gentle enough as an avowal of 
“believing in Him,” but amply significant as referring to all 
His works (ch. iii. 2), and His equally memorable words; it 
is indeed a well-grounded objection in the mildest and most 
courteous form. But so evil-minded are these wicked men, 
that they repel their colleagues’ words, even as they had those 
of the officers. First of all comes their hasty opprobrium, which 
stamps all intercession on His behalf as the abhorred connection 
itself, Here the wise and lofty rulers, having probably just 
found out this cry “of Galilee!” are at one with the ignorant 
and despised mob, ver. 41. When they add their reasoning 
upon the subject, and give what they think their valid reason 
(search in the Scripture, look in his life), their argument is alto- 
gether destitute of foundation, and blindly contradicts the most 


1Qn many accounts Jesus did not lay open claim to descent from 
the entirely obscured lineage of David—among which Hess reckons His 
reference to His brothers. Can we suppose Him to have made His 
public appeal to that circumstance, and related everywhere His birth 
’ at Bethlehem ?—He Himself aimed to awaken faith in quite another way, 
although these external circumstances would be of great service to sincere 
inquirers. 
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certain history—to say nothing of the Messianic prophecies in 
Isaiah. 


HIS JUDGMENT CONCERNING THE ADULTERESS. 
(Ch. viii. 7, 10, 11.) 


Repeated and yet more distinctive discourses of our Lord now 
follow, in which He defends His own testimony to His Divine 
mission and its great ends, His human sinlessness and His Divine 
dignity ; reproving more severely than ever before the sin and 
unbelief of His enemies. But these discourses which commence 
with ver. 12 of the eighth chapter, appeared to be prepared for 
by an occurrence of the early part of the day following the fes- 
tival ;* an occurrence which put the Pharisees especially to 
shame, and with which the discourses seem here and there to 
have points of connection. 

And is this a mere illusion in the present text of our Gospel ? 
Is the section of the woman taken in adultery St John’s or not? 
A true tradition intercalated afterwards, or a mere apocryphal 
legend? We cannot evade giving our answer to this question, 
and will therefore, with reference to the design of this book, give 
it as concisely and clearly as possible :—concisely for the learned 
who have at their command the whole apparatus of disquisition 
on the subject ; but clearly we hope for the unlearned who would 
desire to know our own opinion and its grounds. 

The facts of the case, which give rise to contention, may be 
thus stated, without any bias or prejudice. Several manu- 
scripts, and some of them very important, such as the Codex 
Vaticanus, are without the entire passage, chap. vii. 53—viii. 11. 
Some others have “it with notes’ of suspicion or rejection. In 
others the entire section stands after chap. vu. 36—after chap. 
viii. 12—at the end of the Gospel—and even after Luke xxi. 
38. It is not found, further, in the old versions :—not in the 
Peschito (at least in the ancient codd.), in the Philox. Syr. it 
is at least only doubtful, just so in the Copt. and Armen. ver~ 


1 See how all hangs together through the links of ver. 30 and ch. ix. 1. 
But it was a Sabbath, ch. ix. 14. 
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sions, while the Gothic and Arabic (Sahidic) have no know 

ledge of it at all. And it was originally not noticed in Nonnus. 
Again, we have no reference to it in the fathers—Clemens 
Alex., Origen, Basil, Chrysostom, Cyril, Apollinaris, Theodore 
of Mops., and even Theophylact ; among whom Origen, Chry- 
sostom, and Theophylact are distinguished commentators upon. 
this Gospel. Tertullian and Cyprian do not mention the his- 
tory at least; and the interpreters in the Catena make no allu- 
sion to it. All this is historically true, and yet Liicke’s expres- 
sion is premature and too strong, that this section first became 
an integral portion of St John’s Gospel in the fourth or fifth 
century. It would be more correct to say cautiously, instead, 
that it often is wanting before the time of Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine. For it must on the other side be acknowledged 
as an authority which has a retrospective validity, when we read 
in Jerome adv. Pelag. lib. 2 cap. 17:—in multis et grecis et 
latinis codd. invenitur locus de adultera muliere etc., and when 
we find some Scholia appealing to apyata cvriypada in its 
favour. Even the Ital. and Vulg., and the Apost. Const. (I. 2. 
24) have a knowledge of this narrative ; and according to the 
testimony of Eusebius (III. 39) there was even in the Edayyé- 
rsov x26 “EBpasoug a passage extant, which can hardly be any 
other than this. Finally, it deserves to be carefully observed, 
that there was afterwards an almost universal adoption of the 
section into the Gospel of St John; and among the numerous 
codd. (more than two hundred) which contain it, is the im- 
portant Cantabrigiensis, which once had weight as the repre- 
sentative of the xoi7 gxdoo1g. Thus the historical result which 
lies before us, so far as our already discovered materials reach, is 
the remarkable fact which demands explanation—that in very 
early times the narrative of the adulterous woman was either 
wanting in the Gospel of St John, or was found in a different 
place. If no preconceived view affects our decision of the ques- 
tion, and no critical bias disturbs our condemnation of it, no 
more than this can be assumed, or need be acknowledged. 


1 And this is of no small moment, even if it is reckoned an interpola- 
' tion, in establishing its early existence and recognition, and the tradition 
which handed it down, even though not decisive for the passage as origi- 
nally in St John. 
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Weare not disposed to attach any importance to the fact that 
the Cod. Alex. is generally included among the Manuscripts 
which omit the section ; for, it is generally defective, and exhi- 
bits a chasm! of the whole of this Gospel, from ch. vi. 50 to ch. 
vil. 53 nor to its omission in the defective Cod. Ephremi which 
similarly leaves out the whole from ch. vii. 3 to ch. viii. 34: it 
is more to our purpose to show that its exclusion in many of the 
fathers cited above, or their silence concerning it, may be 
accounted for on various grounds. For the sake of brevity, how- 
ever, we appeal to the decision of Ebrard, who is no uncon- 
scientious critic,—“ the external testimonies against its genuine- 
ness are altogether insignificant.” Now though Olshausen or 
any other should aver the investigation to be settled and closed, 
the case is not so utterly hopeless if there is any room for such 
a critical assurance as that. 

The immense variety of various readings (arranged as they 
have been in three main recensions of the text), would neces- 
sarily be the result of the uncertain and capricious nature of the 
question, and are less an argument against the section, than a 
concomitant circumstance. ‘The question wherefore the narra- 
tive has been omitted or displaced, was answered pertinently 
enough by Augustine and Ambrose :—That a fear of misunder- 
standing or abuse or an ascetic scruple concerning its morality, 
induced men to ignore the very remarkable absolution of so gross 
asinner. They who are not contented with this, place them- 
selves under an obligation to answer a preliminary question of 
still more significance—whence and upon what ground did any 
ever presume to interpolate in the Gospel of St John such an 
unauthorised and unattested narrative? Klee says boldly that 
“it is, generally speaking, easy enough to account for its ab- 
sence in many of the Codd., if it had been originally in the text ; 
but the converse is utterly unaccountable, how it should ever 
have crept in, if it had never been there.”? 


1 The relation of the space of this chasm, as to whether it would be suf- 
ficient to have contained this section, is hardly to be decided. But we 
may with Ebrard deduce from the chasm as appearing in three other Codd., 
that ‘‘ consequently the matres here read the section, which the copies ven- 
tured to omit.” * 

2 Dr “ this narrative has so much in its favour, that it might be a hun- 
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But let this be enough, as our book does not profess to enter 
into critical disquisition, to show that we do not form our deci- 
sion without adequate perception of the true conditions of the 
question. What shall we say more? Even Liicke, one of the 
most determined opponents of the passage,’ refers the verdict to 
the instance of internal criticism, and sums up the whole in, 
terms not stronger than these: “ documental criticism has ample 
reason, if not for denying the Johannzan authenticity of the 
section, yet at least for doubting it in a high degree. Internal 
criticism gives absolute sentence against its genuineness.”* Now 
this is enough for us! Liicke finds as the result of subjective 
internal criticism that “ the phraseology and manner of narra- 
tion are not St John’s, the contents are harsh and improbable, 
the connection with chap. vii. 52 neither exegetically nor histo- 
rically clear”—but we may be permitted to give another result 
as approved by exposition. 

For, we are in fact not so compliant as to content ourselves 
with its mere historical truth, which might, however, consist 
with its spuriousness in St John’s Gospel. The narrative in 
itself was assuredly not such as could have been invented, it 
exhibits no trace of having been apocryphal, betrays no marks 
whatever of fiction; on the contrary it is throughout, and espe- 
cially on the stooping down and writing upon the ground, as 
original as it is in harmony with the spirit and mind of Jesus. 
If any man fails to discern that, we most confidently deny to 
him the capacity of estimating the value of internal criticism in 
matters that pertain to Scripture. Hence many of those who 
oppose its authenticity in St John attribute it to a well- 
grounded and genuine tradition. Even Hezel cries out in his 
enthusiasm, upon ver. 7:—“ Yes, in this saying the true and 
undoubted spirit of Jesus breathes!” Lange too confidently 
assigned the occurrence to the dubious questions in the last 
week, induced by its arrangement after Lu. xxi. 38; though he 
afterwards (ili. 622) determined to treat it in its true position in 


dred times omitted through all kinds of scruples, rather than have been 
once admitted in its true character it spurious.” So Rennecke, die Lehre 
vom Amt der Schliissel, Malchin, 1845, 8. 28. 

1 With whose decision Alford is inclined to coincide. 

? To which Semler also appealed for his argument against it. 
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St John because it seemed to him to harmonise well with the 
feast of ‘Tabernacles. Olshausen (whose dry pertinacity in 
many particulars we are well acquainted with) stands almost 
alone among the orthodox in adhering to an unqualified suspi- 
cion of its historical truth. The entire body of the several dif- 
ficulties which he has alleged, and which are designedly placed 
in the strongest possible light, will be softened away in our sub- 
sequent exposition. 

We hold, and hold fast with the utmost confidence, the assur- 
ance that this contested section is St John’s.! All that has 
been brought forward in disproof, fails to convince us of the 
contrary. The phraseology which has been ‘detected to be 
foreign to St John’s, admits of various explanation. It is partly 
found in those era Aeyoweva which, it is well known, often 
mock criticism, and are to be found in every section of Scrip- 
ture which deals with a distinctive subject (avapwépraros, cis 
20.0216, Opbpov, xebious, rus 6 Acwos) ;—it may in part be the re- 
sult of that variation in the text which has been the singular 
fate of this passage (such as the frequent 0é instead of St John’s 
ovv) s—and for the rest it is simply of no importance, as in the 
case of the ropevecbus and rupauyiverdocs with ic, or when the 
ypauluwareig of the Synoptics are introduced—one cannot see 
why they should not?—or that St John should record that 


1 Huthymius expressed his suspicion, grounded upon the MSS. only 
with a 010 Qalivovras rapiyyparra xal xpocbyxy.  Hrasmus, Calvin, 
and Beza, lightly doubted. Then we have as opponents, more and more 
decided—Grotius, Clericus, Wetstein, Semler, Griesbach, Paulus, Weg- 
scheider, Schulz, Tittmann, Schott, Knapp, Lachmann, de Wette, Feil- 
moser, Credner, Hase, Meyer, Hitzig, Tholuck, Olshausen, Bleek, Liicke, 
Neander, Wieseler, Lange, Luthardt. Yet Liicke returns to the original 
expression—‘‘ that the Johanngean authenticity appears to be irretrievably 
lost.” Among its defenders stand (not to mention the treacherous Schul- 
thess) since Lampe, Mill, Whitby, Heumann, Bengel, Michaelis, Matthiii, 
Scholz, Hug, Klee, Storr, Dettmers, Staiidlin, Kuinoel, and most recently 
Ebrard. (Hitzig on the ground of a special hypothesis.) Niemeyer also, 
in the Charakteristik (Neue Aufl. i. 329), maintains most confidently from 
internal evidence the Johannzan genuineness of the narrative. 

2 Baumgarten-Crusius, who does not decide rightly, himself reminds us 
here that “‘ there is indeed no other narrative m St John of that kind of 
legal questioning which belonged especially to the ypaymearsis.” Briickner 
tries in vain to invalidate this by a weak allusion to ch. 5. 
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Jesus taught without specifying what—forgetting the strict 
parallel of ch. vii. 14. Much also has been said of the general 
lack of reference and point, of the interruption of the connec- 
tion, and of the unnatural, disjointed sequence of the narrative. 
We shall see hereafter that ch. vii. 53-ch. viii. 2, must in any 
case be genuine, and that this connection must be established at 
the outset. But then the réAs Aaadciv of ver. 12 will badly 
connect itself with the éd/daexer, while ver. 2 has the appear- 
ance of explaining the scene of a specific and new occurrence. 
Is it not strictly in the manner of St John, to append continu- 
ous discourses to occurrences which gave occasion for them, and 
form their substratum, as we find in chs. v. and vi., and again 
afterwards in chs. ix. and x.? And is not the woman’s sin 
strictly in harmony with the unbridled pleasure of the festival, 
which furnished occasion for many such like excesses? Still 
more, we find throughout the eighth chapter a distinctively 
heightened animosity of His opponents—quite natural after the 
shame put upon them in the early morning. Even if we should 
not concur with Bengel in discerning an allusion in the walking 
in darkness to the sin of adultery (but why not ?)—yet the allu- 
sion in vers. 15, 16 (I judge no man, My judgment is true) is 
so palpable and obvious, that some of our more recent critics 
strangely enough reverse the matter. Weisse thinks that the 
narrative was very aptly interpolated as a comment upon ver. 
15, and Lange adduces the same thing as a motive for its inser- 
tion in this place! This is ample testimony that such a refer- 
ence really exists. Yet, again, how natural is the strong and 
emphatic reproof of vers. 21, 24, after this occurrence—Ye 
shall di@ in your sins! Have not the holy zealots been con- 
strained to acknowledge themselves as sinners under the same 
condemnation of death! ‘Finally, it is incomprehensible to my 
simple eye, that any believing critic should have failed to take 
into his consideration the significant contrast between ver. 7 
and ver. 46 of the same chapter. He, before whom no man 
dared to declare himself &vameépraros, asks on the self-same 
day—Which of you convinceth Me of any dwapria? In fact, 
this one most simple trait of sublime connection, so entirely. in 
harmony with St John’s whole exhibition of the Holy One in 
the midst of an evil world, throws a hundredfold weight into 
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the conviction that the history of the adulteress was not after- 
wards patched into the Gospel by unwarranted hands. 





Many manuscripts which omit the following narrative, yet 
contain ch. vii. 53, and ch. viii. 1, 2; and ‘hans critics who 
have hence Nesleved these verses at least to be genuine (Wieseler 
among the last) seem to us to view the matter more correctly 
than those who find in them nothing but difficulty and embar- 
rassment. For to make the réAs ody éAcAnoe of ch. viii. 12 
follow immediately upon ch. vii. 52, without any transition or 
historical introduction to a new scene—as Luthardt does to our 
surprise—appears in the highest degree foreign to the manner of 
St John; to establish this we have only to refer to the Apostle’s 
constant wont in his transitions, and his customary method of 
giving a narrative setting to every new discourse. We find in 
this a tolerably plain indication that the section was not origi- 
nally interpolated, but that it had been omitted; it appears to 
us as if this omission had begun now here and now there, and 
that the omission of these three verses with the rest was the 
result of inconsideration and misapprehension. It is often but 
uselessly questioned whether in ver. 53 the Sanhedrim or the 
common people is intended. As we simply read it, the &xaoros 
includes all the people, but pre-eminently indicates the members 
of the council; for some result of their stratagem and treachery 
we naturally expect as an inevitable conclusion. But the Evan- 
gelist, in his pregnant manner, gives a formula which explains 
the internal procedure by the external, and seems to say that the 
whole came to no result, that there followed no new command 
to take Jesus, and so forth; but that their business being un- 
accomplished, and their designs so far abortive, all (on that day, 
that is, the day last mentioned, ver. 37) disbanded and were 
broken up, the high council and the common people. The words 
do not refer to any departure of the strangers. 

Eig rév oizov has been regarded as a phrase not used by St 
John, and indeed some Codd. have ¢ig ra Osa, but tt may well 
be allowed to stand for once to strengthen the contrast, that 
Jesus who had no house either in Jerusalem or anywhere, went 
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to the Mount of Olives.!. The return of the people in the inter. 

val to the inert quiet and security of their dwellings at the con- 
clusion of the feast, is intended to be contrasted with our Lord’s, 
as it were, homeless way of spending the short night, who is 
early in the morning on the scene again. One cannot well see 
why what is recorded in Lu. xxi. 37, 88 may not now even thus" 
early have taken place; it might have been the Lord’s ordinary 
custom from the beginning to leave the brilliant misery of the 
city every night, that so He might compose His sorrowful and 
interceding heart, and collect His energies for new labours of 
love ; preferring for his resting-place Bethany and the Mount of 
Olives, the scene thus consecrated by many preparatory prayers 
for His final humiliation and exaltation. But that criticism, 

which has not sufficient simplicity of faith to interject and inter- 
line such gracious hintings of the Holy Ghost, finds itself at a 
loss in this pregnant and comprehensive statement.’ 

The Lord has determined, as everything here shows, to oppose 
His enemies openly and persistently ; and, as the Light of the 
world, to accomplish that which His brethren desired, but in 
His own way. He knows that His hour to suffer in silence is 
not yet come, and that their hour to hear is not yet past. There- 
fore, after all that had past, He is early at His post, with 
equanimity and zeal still continuing to teach. He comes first, 
then come naturally all the people to Him. If the previous day 
had been the last of the proper feast, it must not be supposed 
from that, or deduced from ver. 53, that al/ the pilgrims at the 
feast had come back into the country again, and that the temple 
would be left empty after such a festal week. The very suspense 
as to whether Jesus would remain, would keep many back; and 


1 Alford’s objection, that ‘‘ John never elsewhere mentions the Mount 
of Olives” (not even in ch. xviii. 1), has no weight. If the text is other- 
wise approved, our simple answer, without any suspicion or wonder, is— 
that St John here alone mentions the Mount of Olives. [Stier omits all 
allusion to this habit of the Evangelist (that of giving explanations when 
he introduces new places) which alone gives weight to my remark. Alford 
2nd. Edit. ] 

? We shall find on ch. x. 22 a further elucidation and justification of this 

remark. 

3 It is just because this is the meaning, that nothing is said of the con- 
tents of His instruction—as at ch. vii. 14. 
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when it was said that He was already in the temple again, a con- 
course was soon gathered. A«ég instead of d-yAog probably was 
used to suggest a diminution of the number, since it was no longer 
composed of the masses who attended the feast ; this expression, 
further, is rather descriptive of Israel in whose presence their 
Messiah was speaking, and with a certain contrast to the subse- 
quent Scribes and Pharisees. Compare in this Gospel ch. xi. 50, 
xviii. 14. They whom those had scornfully designated 6 oyAos 
ovros, St John here mentions designedly with a more appropriate 
designation. 

It is clear that those who brought the woman into the Lord’s 
presence are neither the legal Judges (the three-and-twenty who, 
then holding their session, left their seats and came to Jesus, as 
Hess, Pfenninger, and others suppose), nor zealots who interpose 
in the matter. On the former supposition, it is incomprehensible 
that they should have remitted the question to Jesus as a higher 
tribunal, and that they should afterwards have set free the guilty 
person at His instance; and it is equally inexplicable that Jesus 
should have rendered the execution of the law dependent upon 
the innocence of its ministers. He terms them, indeed, in ver. 
10, accusers and not judges. And by the so-called zealot-law, 
in itself a very questionable point, they must at once without any 
delay have stoned the woman. Consequently, we must regard 
them as private individuals of the learned caste who had made 
themselves extemporary accusers, having heartily entered into 
the scandal, and regarding the occurrence as a welcome oppor- 
tunity for laying a snare in the presence of the people, to entrap 
the Lord. For that, as Ebrard well remarks, was just the ques- 
tion at first, whether they should adopt a judicial procedure, and 
take the legal course with the woman, or not. Lange thinks it 
‘ improbable “that the Pharisaic party should have even in ap- 
pearance constituted Him a theocratic judge, at the very time 
when they were holding a session (were thought to be holding) 
in order to effect His capture; and were adopting every possible 
expedient to lower Him in the estimation of the people.” Quite 
right, if they had been consistent and thoughtful and cautious in 
their enmity; but the Evangelist has described them otherwise, 
as we might obviously have supposed. The poor woman must 
be made a handle of, that they may pursue the suddenly con- 
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ceived suggestion of their malicious hearts, and involve the Lord 
in entanglement and shame; whether this device might be frus- 
trated does not enter their thoughts, for their excited frenzy 
pauses not to think. 

Aidéoxere—thus courteously do they address the Lord, as 
then sitting in the seat of instruction. “This woman now standing 
in the midst was taken in the very act? of adultery, and Moses 
in the law commanded us (Israelites generally) to stone such ”— 
thus is the case stated without any obscurity. Here is the 
major and minor of the proposition, and then for the conclusion 
comes the hasty question—But what sayest Thou? But before 
we notice the element of temptation in this question, we are met 
by an objection to the authenticity of this narrative strangely 
derived from the difficulty of reconciling the stoning with the 
law of Moses. This difficulty is indeed forced upon the passage, 
it does not really exist; we might simply appeal to the Mos. 
Recht of Michaelis and his father’s dissertation,” where the 
matter is perfectly settled. In Lev. xx. 10, and Deut. xxii. 22, 
we do indeed read only of death; but in the latter chapter, vers. 
21 and 24, we find “stoning” literally prescribed for some 
specific cases. Even if this points to a distinction in the punish- 
ment in the several cases (which we cannot suppose, as there 
could be no reason why the betrothed woman, as such, should be 
more severely punished), yet we may well suppose that those who 
were then speaking would not bear in mind the accurate distine- 
tion; or, as Lampe says, it might have been intimated by the 
rosvrus that this was one of the cases for which stoning was 
prescribed. We are convinced, however, with Michaelis, our 
scribe in the Mosaic law, that Moses, who only recognises two 
kinds of death—stoning and the sword—intended the former for 
every’species of adultery. The later rule of the Talmud, though 
earlier in the Mischna,’ that wherever nv simply is expressed, 


1'ExevroQépy is the terminus forensis, referring originally to theft 
(Hesych. ¢ éx’ airg 1 xrtupcers evpedels, ers xeréxav airs), but subsequently 
and in a wider signification. Philo (see in Lampe) uses the same expres- 
sion for the sin of adulteresses. The man indeed departs, and, as generally 
happens, escapes free. 

De peenis capitalibus in sacra scripturé commemoratis. 

3 Hence also Pseudo-Jonathan on Lev. xx. 10. 
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strangulation, the easiest kind of death, is to be understood, is 
altogether foreign to the law of Moses, which knows nothing of 
strangulation as a judicial punishment. It is perfectly plain to 
all who are not disposed to be captious, that the ni’ nid must, 
according to its connection and general usage, be no other than 
stoning. Michaelis admirably supports this position by his per- 
fectly sound interpretation of the strictly analogous passages 
in Ex, xxxi. 14, xxxv. 2, compared with Numb. xv. 32-35. 
The ancient custom of burning, obviously only the dead body, 
which occurs in Gen. xxxviii. 24, has nothing to do with this 
matter. But Ezek. xvi. 38, 40, xxiii. 47, are again quite de- 
cisive for the “law of adulteresses” in general; nor is there 
anything “ uncertain or obscure” to us in their allusion. And 
Kimchi’s much-appealed-to note, in which only the mnnw xd 
can be urged, actually presupposes the D'2Na DN as "the payin 
NIBNINA ; and only designs to explain ‘how in addition to 
the stoning the death by the sword was intended. This single 
passage, constantly appealed to, should be understood by the 
preliminary words in ver. 38 (which scarcely any one has re- 
ferred to); upon which the same Kimchi gives a disquisition 
upon the npavin3v, that of the adulteress, and that of the 
woman who shed blbod: Jerome’s assumption, finally (on 
Jer. xxix. 22, 23), that stoning was the death mentioned in 
the history of Susannah, is well-founded, though it is not so 
expressly mentioned in our Greek text. We close this mat- 
ter by adopting an observation of Baumgarten-Crusius, that 
stoning was the only current Jewish punishment of death 
(although it might be unjudicial) ; for which he appeals to 
Acts vii. 

Moses commanded us, who are now under the compulsory 
bondage of the Romans, to punish such culprits thus :—in this 
we have already’ an intimation that the decision for which they 
asked was not one self-evident, and that their inquiry was not 
uncaptious. Olshausen, who is disposed at last to discern in the 
wespe&Cenv merely a “ well-meaning desire to gain information,” 
has strangely entangled himself in the presumed difficulty which 


1 Besides a perfectly harmonious explanation of the difficulty generally 
found in yi». 
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is alleged. If Jesus exonerated the woman, as they expected 
from this friend of sinners whose mildness they knew, and whose 
many sayings concerning publicans and harlots they had heard, 
then would He, the Messiah, contradict the law of Moses, which 
assuredly it should be His duty to sustain against the Romans, 
and which they therefore expressly mentioned first. But if He . 
yielded His assent, and bade them go and stone her, He would 
commit again a twofold offence. In the first place, He would 
(as Ebrard says) “ offend against the laxity of morals, and the 
general moderation of the age,”? and thus make Himself by His 
new rigour hateful to the people, especially as deviating from 
His general gentleness; but we would not press this too much, 
for it is not the main consideration. He would offend, as His 
words would be maliciously interpreted, against the Roman pre- 
rogative to decide upon every sentence of death, whether legal 
in the law of Moses, or not. The Romans did not punish adul- 
tery by death, and even though they might allow validity to the 
country law of the provinces, yet both their practice and that of 
the Jews had become most negligent and careless upon this 
offence. All is perfectly harmonious, when these crafty ones 
hypocritically bring their embarrassment to the solution of His 
wisdom, as if the miserable woman excited their pity on the one 
hand, and on the other hand they attributed to Him a judicial 
authority over Moses. But what sayest Thou? Wilt Thou in 
- Thy well-known benevolence take her into Thy protection, and 
publicly maintain Thy opposition to Moses? Or wilt Thou” 
counsel such rigorous justice as is now generally disused, and 
found among so many sins impracticable? Finally, what is Thy 
utterance upon this case, one of many constantly recurring, in 
which we come into collision with our Gentile rulers—what 
sayest Thou as Messiah on that question? This last is undoubt- 
edly the pith of the whole. <And now looking back, is there 
anything incomprehensible or unhistorical in all this? 

The Lord, in His wisdom and sublime repose, opposes to their 
impetuosity a silent though eloquent reply; that their thoughts 
and their consciences might recover their composure, before He 

1 Comp. upon this Sepp. iii. 64, according to whose account even the 


application of the test of the bitter water which caused the curse (Numb. v.) 
had been abolished. 
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expressly uttered anything with His lips. He stoops down, as 
He sits,’ and writes with His finger ¢ig s7y yqv, upon the ground, 
delineating letters upon the dust or upon the stone. This is 
certainly, as most expositors say, first of all, an “expression of 
indifference or disregard.”—He acts as if inwardly pondering, 
and unconscious of their presence. Similar demeanour in simi- 
lar circumstances may be paralleled by many remarkable pas- 
sages in the classic writers. But we would not say that it was 
“a gesture of most supreme indifference ;” nor can we allow 
that as exhibited by our God it could be “a mere expression 
of repulsion, of indifference, of determination not to reply.” If 
the Lord adopts any such expedient He attaches to it a deeper 
significance, and we adopt the mote of Meyer—“but this de- 
meanour had probably a profound meaning.” If the questioners 
understood it, as they indeed might, at first—“He will not 
engage with us in the matter;”—or even—“He must first 
reflect upon it, and ponder awhile”’—yet would the writing 
upon the ground soon give them something to ponder, and speak 
to their reflection. We will not revive here the tasteless and 
crude speculations which have been hazarded upon this writing 
of Christ,’ or upon what He might be supposed to have written;° 
but we may say at once, that in common with most thoughtful 
people, we discern in it something profoundly suggestive, a pre- 
paratory reply hinted to His interrogators in act. And this 
mute hieroglyphic is so various and manifold in its suggestion, 
that we can only do justice to its full meaning by exhibiting the 
individual possible meanings in their progression, leaving to every 
one to choose for himself that which approves itself to his mind. 

But we must preliminarily reject the notion of Michaelis as 
too trite and unmeaning an interpretation :—“ It is already 
written in your law, as ye yourselves say; wherefore then put 
the question to Me?”* Rather than this, it would seem more 


1 Mark, once more, the connection between ver. 2 and ver. 6. 

? Among which we do not reckon Bengel’s saying—Once did God write 
in the Old Testament; once Christ in the New. Reflect upon the parallel 
of the Law and the Judgment! 

8 Scarcely the answer given in the 7th verse, as Sepp confidently ex- 
plains ! 

4 More severely must we condemn the marvellous notion that Christ 

VOL. V. U 
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natural to expound it—God has written other things than that 
~ both in His law and in your consciences! It is significant that 
He writes Himself, and the interpretation has been carried fur- 
ther—“TI also can write, even as Moses could!” (Jo. Rupert.) 
If that sounds too striking, it may be varied thus—“ Ye bring 
this sinful woman before My bar—ye know not, and will not 
believe it, but it is nevertheless true, that before My judgment- 
seat all persons will finally come, and every question be finally 
adjudicated. How, what, and on what principles, I judge, is 
already written, is already recorded!” Reference has been here 
found to the books, Rev. xx. 12. The Old-Testament expres- 
sion also obviously occurs to the mind, that those who departed 
from God should be written in the earth. (Jer. xvii. 13. This, 
however, not simply meaning, as Hitzig thinks, the passing 
away into forgetfulness, like thous who are blown away as dust ; 
but expressing a significant contrast to the name being written 
before God in heaven.) Or we may give the thought this turn : 
—‘ If this floor of the temple, if this whole land, could speak— 
what would it record concerning all of you, and what would still 
have to be recorded of you!” And this gives a very pertinent 
meaning; comp. Isa. xxvi. 21; Job xvi. 18.1 Stoop down, 
rather, with Me, and read the sin of your whole people, and of 
all mankind—this is the first and best thing that you can do, 
when such an offence is perpetrated. Finally, this leads us back 
again into the most general interpretation :—“ Oh, how much 
could I say concerning you, how much could I reveal and 
condemn, which I would rather now bury in silence—constrain 
Me not to speak!” Thus, as Baumgarten-Crusius says, this ges- 
ture almost intimates what is afterwards said—z/ we reipaZere, 
vroxpiraé; and this “Let Me rather keep silence |” coincides 
most simply with that first intimation—“ The matter concerns 
Me not, I will know nothing of it judicially!” This, which is 


would here give them to understand that the Mosaic law was abolished ! 
‘Could He have kept silence if He had believed in the continued validity of 
ihe Old Testament and its writings?” So Hugo in his Predigtsamm- 
lung !! 

1 But not with any more specific allusion—the woman’s sin is an earthly 
offence, not pride. For the writing applied to the complainants ; and the 
ground points to the abyss to which pride is referred back. 
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assuredly the most obvious meaning of His act, is vindicated by 
the repetition of the same gesture after the brief utterance which 
He gave. Only we must hold fast this, as the kernel of the 
paradox, that the Lord, even while He seems to decline all 
interference, designs to reveal to them, at the same time, His 
own secret knowledge and judgment, with respect to which 
there is no sin and no guilt which does not most deeply concern 
Himself. 

The most ancient interpretation was expressed in the gloss, 
which some MSS. contain, of spoowosodmevog or also wz) xpoo- 
rowovweros (adrovs): but this in itself is hard to be explained. 
As xpooroseiobus generally bore the meaning of simulare, this 
would seem to intimate no more than that He did not actually 
write anything ;? or conversely, that He did actually write. 
But we might (with Baumgarten-Crusius) explain it, according 
to the same meaning of the word, that He did not appear as ¢f 
He heard; or, appearing as if He heard not.? Further, as 
poor osovjres also signifies—I assume, arrogate to myself, Bengel 
interprets it—id negotii ad se nil pertinere significans. And 
this we should be inclined on the whole to prefer. 

Ver. 7. But when, probably after a fitting pause, during 
which the attention of the waiting people must have been 
stimulated to the highest pitch of eagerness, the tempters per- 
sisted in demanding His reply, the Lord gave it to them like a 
peal of thunder in their ears! If they had interpreted His silent 
writing as a mark of absence, how fearfully were they surprised ! 
But that seems scarcely credible ; we may say with more prob- 
ability that with “ beating hearts” they insist upon the answer, 
in order to preserve their consistency before the people. How 
must their hearts have throbbed now, when with one little word 
of sacred severity He rends their snares, and turns themselves to 
confusion! They would terrify and entangle Him with the law, 
when they unseasonably and perversely endeavoured to extract 
from Him one of His judicial decrees against a gross and public 
delinquency. With the same law the Lord connects His 


1 According to a clause added to ver. 8, He wrote évds éxaorov rots 
anoepr ics. 

2 So Euthymius: sposeroreivo yoaOe cic ryy vijv. 

3 Huthymius proceeds: xel po) xposexesv off Zrsyov. 
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answer, yet adds something to it in His supreme authority, 
which was derived from the inmost spirit of the whole law, and 
thus approves its propriety to their own consciences. According 
to Deut. xvii. 7, it was the right and duty of the witnesses to cast 
the first stone (comp. Acts vii. 57)—and of this prescription the 
Lord reminds them by rev Aidov. But He does not expressly 
presume that those who brought the woman and the complaint 
were actually the witnesses, for that. was not specially contained 
in their zareiAjQby; but He substitutes another meaning of the 
law, as unexpected as it was convicting. Ye actasif the law of 
Moses, that such should be stoned, was not addressed simply to 
the appointed judges, but to all the people, and, therefore, also 
to you: then will ye at once take precedence in its execution ? 
I have nothing to say against that, but to impose the little con- 
dition, which before God is inexorable in the case of all selj- 
assumed complaining, condemning, and punishing—that ye 
yourselves be not in the same condemnation! The Lord lays 
it down in the broadest way :—there may be one, though it be 
but one, among you without sin; let him cast the first stone, 
and then may the others follow him! What severity against 
these miscreants, who were even then probably feeding their eyes 
upon the woman as she stood there, in the apparent admission 
and concession of this reply! May not this, too, be called 
Irony? 'These hypocritical holy ones have spoken from their 
serene elevation of rag rosairac,—the Holy One does not let this 
pass, but asks them with the gentle but deeply piercing word— 
Are not ye actually such? He takes care not to say :—he who is 
not such as she, who is without this or similar sim—although 
this was included ;—such an appeal is seldom understood, and for 
the most part misapplied. He says in the most general term 
ovawepryros, “ without sin,” for sin in the strongest sense is ever 
the same; and He takes occasion to say, for all future time, a word 
which was designed to exert an eternal influence upon men’s 
judgments. He gives the simplest and most elevated utterance 
to a truth which all men feel to be true, that no one sinner may 
dare to condemn another, intruding upon the sole prerogative of 
God, exercising with a human will His own authority. (Rom. 
ii. 1.) We cannot but think, in connection with this, of that yet 
more horrible adultery of which unfaithful Israel had been guilty 
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against their God; and may consider that the Lord (as in Matt. 
xxii. 21) pointed to the fundamental sin of the people also, as the 
reason that the judicial sentence of Moses had not remained in 
acknowledged exercise. But all this is our own deduction from 
the Lord’s words, such as may indeed have risen to the minds of 
those who first heard them, in their subsequent meditation: at 
the time itself the great matter to them was the answer, which 
repelled the unauthorized haste of their complaint, and held up 
to their view their own sinfulness. 

So that they could not charge Him with invading either the 
law of Moses, or the prerogatives of the Romans: themselves, 
indeed, He had very closely touched. They were now neither 
the Judges nor the witnesses called before the bar, but private 
persons answering for themselves. Thus while He detracts 
nothing from the typical warning law of condemnation, but rather 
most earnestly points to its authority as Divine and not resting 
upon sinful man,’ He treats the case presented to Him in a 
manner which their folly little calculated upon, neither juristi- 
cally nor politically, but as a dsdéoxcAos from the universal moral 
point of view.? His word is so simple, so obviously true and 
self-intelligible, drawn so directly from the depths of man’s con- 
sciousness of right, of that law written in the conscience which is 
the foundation of all positive ordinances, that we might suppose 
that every man might have seen its propriety or uttered the like. 
And yet He alone has spoken such a saying in all its sublime 
simplicity of conviction! For while He disclaims all earthly 
judicial functions, He in the same words exercises His office as 
the present Searcher of hearts, and the future Judge of all: nor 
did He utter a word before He had by His mysterious writing 
made deep allusion to the secrets which were known to Himself. 
With what absolute knowledge of man’s being does He first pre- 
pare their hearts, before He pronounces the words which pene- 
trate and pierce those hearts! Who can tell whether these 


1 Roos’ remark is quite inappropriate—For adulterers to condemn adul- 
terers is a justice which stinks in the nostrils of Jehovah ! 

2 As Neander says :—He takes the sin out of the domain, foreign to His 
_ function, of external judicature, into His own distinctive province of 
morality. And Olshausen’s fourth objection as to the invasion of official 
forms of judgment is abundantly refuted. 
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presumptuous ones, if He had given them this appeal as the 
immediate answer, would not have begun to discuss and try to 
moderate the meaning of “without sin’—even like our modern 
expositors? But now, in the solemn stillness brought to some 
kind of consciousness and reflection, they are incapable of any- 
thing but dumb surprise, they justify the words, and go away - 
profoundly abashed. The Lord stooped down once more, and 
left it for them to decide whether they would cast the first stone 
or not. He had not expressly accused’ any one of them. But 
accused and convinced by their consciences, to which the Lord’s 
word had made so solemn an appeal, they utter their silent 
though sufficiently loud, avowal of their own guilt. Olshausen 
enumerates this susceptibility of the Pharisaic heart as one of 
his historical difficulties; but we take leave to say that their 
consciences are aroused by the power of the word of Jesus. 
There are not wanting instances enough, in which men only 
relatively pure have had power to call up a sudden response to 
their earnest words even in the hardest and most malignant 
hearts—but what was the Divine power which went forth with 
the voice of the all-holy Son of God at this hour! There was, 
moreover, in His plain and calmly spoken word, such a tone of 
absolute truth, and accompanied by a glance of such searching 
judgment, that neither a Caiaphas nor a Judas could have with- 
stood it. He did not continue to fix His eyes upon them, being 
very far from desirous to take pleasure in their humiliation before 
the people, but rather being grieved that their érsméves had 
enforced from Him this revelation. But all their daring is gone 
—no man presumes to declare himself without sin—many a man 
is fearing lest, by answering Him a single word, a second and 
more fearful thunderstroke should fall upon himself, in the in- 
controvertible and yet more specific revelation of his own secret 
shame. Suffice that they gradually steal away, one after the 
other, and even the eldest or most elevated first. Nothing is 
said of a “ withdrawal in formal order.” The eldest have 
weightier burden on their consciences ; and it would be quite in 
keeping with St John’s phraseology if we so understood the 


1 Thus the connection of profound meaning gives its sanction to this 
clause, which is sometimes omitted. 
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apeoBorepor, comp. 2 Jno. 1, 3 Jno. 1.1 Nor is this opposed 
by the ta rav éoyaérav (doubtful also in itself), for this, as Klee 
pertinently says, belongs properly to the c&p&émevos—till the last 
were gone out. The words do not specify a departure of the 
whole people, as Fikenscher thinks; but the woman remains éy 
jé0w before the people, as previously, ver. 3. The wovog refers 
manifestly only to the accusers; deseribes Jesus as the only one 
with whom the sinner had now to do, and whose sentence upon 
her was now waited for by all. 

That the adulteress continued to stand there, instead of steal- 
ing away also as in decorum bound, is of itself intimation enough 
of that penitent feeling which expositors have generally lost sight 
of, and which the Lord’s word to her not only presupposes but 
proves. ‘The anguish of death is past, but the bitterness of con- 
science is almost stronger than that. Alas, the poor woman had 
been driven by a very different thirst from that of which Jesus 
spoke in the feast, into the slough where His mercy now finds 
her! What will He say unto her? Is He also not without 
sin? Will He, who, in His first word, mentioned the first 
stone of Moses’ obligation, now in His final adjudication contra- 
dict Moses—or confirm his decree? She stands and awaits 
her doom. 

Vers. 10,11. We might say at first that the Evangelist’s 
narrative, and the Lord’s word itself, seem to run as if He had 
not expected, even as He had not seen it, that the silenced com- 
plainants would all go away; but it would be more correct to 
say that He did not actually expect such an influence of His 
word. This appears to us the simplest meaning of His question, 
which de Wette boldly terms. “ inappropriate.” Yet this ques- 
tion has a solemn preliminary meaning for the woman herself— 
seest thou? Behold the effect of conscience! Then mses a 
further significance in the second, transitional question—Fear 
not the judgment of sinful men, who have, indeed, no right to 
condemn thee; but thou art amenable to another judgment— 
before God! To this she is constrained to reply; so that, 
rescued from her amazement, she utters one little word which 


1 Thus we cannot say with Sepp, that the entire section bears no traces 
of the peculiarities of St John’s style! 
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speaks her own self-condemnation. And now first comes—and 
with what profound foresight to obviate all misunderstanding 
and perversion—the negative absolution now before His own 
tribunal. Mildly and graciously, with self-concealment propor- 
tioned to the majesty with which He must exhibit His dignity, 
He utters the word—WNeither do I condemn thee! Might that 
for an instant be regarded as meaning—on the same grounds as 
they condemn thee not? No, for we well know His meaning: 
He alone is without sin, He is actually the supreme and final 
Judge of all whom external law either condemns or absolves, 
and in whose inmost hearts He sees the secret sin; but He is 
not come row to judge or-condemn, His mission is to preach re- 
pentance and forgiveness Himself, and to cause it to be preached 
to the end of the world. Just so far as we also have become by 
His grace sinless and guiltless, we also accuse and condemn not 
others, but forgive—forgive, however, because we have been, 
and that we may be, forgiven. Moreover, this rule of the king- 
dom of God, as it is acted out in relation to the present circum- 
stance, does not stand in any opposition to the unaffected 
ordinances of civil punishment :* it only assumes that in the 
real theocratic institution even temporal punishment, which is 
not a matter of rigid and unalterable fixedness, may sometimes 
be relaxed; as, for instance, David and Bathsheba were not 
stoned. Certainly if a delinquent, absolved and washed (1 Cor. 
vi. 11) by the grace of Christ, falls not into the hands of the 
civil ruler, he is not bound to inform against himself and deliver 
himself up. 

Let it be well noted, in addition to this, that the Lord says 
no more to the woman than that now, in His own person as He 
has been appealed to, and as being neither her accuser nor con- 
stituted a Judge upon earth, He includes Himself among the 
others who condemned her not, and does not condemn her Him- 
self. He leaves it to her faith, either then or subsequently 
awakening, to interpret this saying which had fallen from His 
lips as an assurance of the grace of God in the forgiveness of 
her sin: but He does not expressly and directly declare it. He 





1 Tf the woman had been punished according to the law, Jesus would 
obviously have done nothing to prevent it: this is abundantly testified in 
the question which had preceded. 
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does not say now, as on other occasions—Thy sin is forgiven thee! 
or—Go in peace! Certainly He says nothing which could shield 
her from the urgent demand of the Mosaic law, the “ évere/Auro 
ras romuras AsoBorciobas” of which, though unspoken of, is 
yet left suspended over her head. Assuredly, those Christians 
of the first age who suspiciously repelled a history so gracious, 
so instructive, and so affectingly blending warning with conso- 
lation, were too tenacious and too indistinctly acquainted with 
the relation of the grace and truth of Jesus to the Jewish and 
every other penal code ;—one only most weighty utterance con- 
cerning which we have in this memorable saying. Rieger says 
with perfect truth in his New Testament, that “the Lord deals 
with the sin in a style of judicial severity, which, though con- 
cealed, is more decisive than if He had uttered the harshest 
sentence of condemnation to death against the woman.” This 
is most conclusively affirmed by the last word, the warning con- 
dition of which alone gives validity to the ob08 éy@ os xaraxpive 
and the ropebou—zal wnxirs awaprarve ! 

Indeed, as Pfenninger says :—“ That which inveterate sinners 
do, the Merciful One applies to the salvation of corrigible trans- 
gressors. Jesus has ever made the most envenomed wickedness 
of incorrigible sinners, occasion for the most gracious exhibition 
of His mercy towards sinners who are susceptible of amendment.” 
This is true, but so also is what he goes on to say—“ this history 
gives us a lesson of warning as well as of encouragement ;” and 
we would add—for the righteous as well as for sinners. Would 
not this woman be more profoundly and salutarily punished by 
this merciful judgment of Jesus, than if she had suffered with a 
murmuring heart, unprepared by this gracious discipline, and 
resenting the severity of the punishment for a fault committed 
under the pressure of strong temptation—the penalty of stoning 
itself! We may indeed conclude by the irrefragable position— 
that he who effects a cessation from sin, accomplishes more than 
all human law and judgment can do. And this is the glory of 
the Lord’s superiority to Moses, the revelation of which is aa 
essential design of the Gospel of St John. 
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BRIEF CONVERSATION ENSUING—JESUS THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD; HIS VALID WITNESS TO HIMSELF. 


(Ch. viii. 12-19.) 


The Lord once more, on this the day after the feast, takes 
occasion from the circumstances which had occurred to utter His 
testimony concerning Himself, and with a new word: the un- 
belief, however, of His enemies rejects a testimony which as 
being His own they account invalid. He replies and defends 
Himself, and a colloquy ensues which goes on to ver. 19, and is 
the shorter predecessor of that more ample colloquy held on the 
same day, and which occupies from ver. 21 to the end of the 
chapter. The connection is plain enough to us; but Liicke, after 
rejecting the thread of connection with what precedes, complains 
of the want of it, and groundlessly insists on placing the raAw 
ouy several days later. We certainly gather that the festivities 
were just over and yet fresh in men’s minds, from the refer- 
ence in the new word “light” with which the Lord bears wit- 
ness to Himself, to a usage of the feast just over; even as in the 
case of the water in ch. vii. 38. This remarkable additional coin- 
cidence cannot be explained as accident, except in the spirit of 
wilfulness. 

There was originally, on the evening of the second (not the 
first) day of the feast, a peculiar festive illumination observed ; 
according to Maimonides it was repeated on each of the remain- 
ing evenings, and the pleasure which the people would take in 
such things renders his word very probable. In the court of the 
women, where the yaZopuAcxiov, ver. 20, was, thus on the spot 
where the Lord was now speaking, there stood two colossal 
golden lamps, which were ascended by steps; their light, kindled 
after the evening sacrifice, diffused its brilliance, it was said, over 
the whole of Jerusalem. With childlike merriment (Jno. v. 35) 
they held a dance with torches around these luminaries, in 
which the most reverend men, even the High Priests them- 
selves, took share ; with, as we muy suppose, the liberal accom- 
paniment of shouting and singing on the part of the people. The 
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meaning of this symbolical rite was similar to that of the pouring 
out of the water, with which the account of that ceremony places 
it in connection. The people had indeed forgotten its signifi- 
cance, but its meaning was there, and that manifold; it had 
reference most obviously, partly to God’s former mercies: to 
Israel, and partly to His merciful designs for the future. The 
water poured out at the feast of Tabernacles reminded them of 
the rock in the wilderness, and the brilliant light reminded them 
of the pillar of fire which guided them: but even as the water 
spoke also of the fountain which should pour forth its streams at 
the Messiah’s coming, so also did the light speak of the promised 
shining forth of God out of Zion. It is not improbable that 
there was even a more distinctive reference in the evening illu- 
mination to the promise of Zech. xiv. 7; since in the fourteenth 
verse of that chapter that time is specified as the feast of Taber- 
nacles for all .people.—It was not indeed into the midst of the 
tumultuous whirl that Jesus sounded forth His testimony—I 
am the true Light! (Liicke need not protest so vigorously 
against what no man would be likely to assert). But it is suf- 
ficiently obvious, nevertheless, that He does refer to the festival, 
though past; for the minds of the people were full of the ideas 
connected with it, long after it was over. Liven if the gorgeous 
illumination occurred only on the second day of the feast, yet 
an allusion to it would fall in with the people’s thoughts readily 
enough; the lamps were not yet removed, and in their near 
neighbourhood the Lord now spake." 

Ver. 12. If He had merely said—I am the true Light! He 
would have adhered closely to the allusion of the feast. But 
this would have been equally inappropriate as in the case of the 
water; and as He there pointed further to the Scriptures, so He 
does now, though-without expressly naming them. ‘The refer- 
ence to the extinguished light of the feast was only the point of 
connection for the sublime word which He goes on to speak, and 
which reaches beyond into the Messianic promises ; but between 
these two there lies a third point serving as the transition, which 
many expositors have regarded as the essential point of the pas- 


1 Teschendorff erroneously regards the lamps as being prepared for 
lighting, when the Lord speaks. 
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sage. It was, according to ver. 2, early morning and before 
sunrise, when Jesus began to teach in the temple; the woman, 
taken overnight, was probably brought immediately before Him, 
as soon as the thought had occurred to the minds of the Phari- 
sees. Meanwhile the sun has arisen, at least it is full daylight 
—and why should we hesitate to think that the sun’s rays . 
gloriously lighted up the golden and marble magnificence of the 
temple? That rd Qa¢ rod zxdcpov is the sun, the light of day 
(as in Heb. 7ix is used—see the Lexicons), we find in ch. xi. 9, 
10. Again, it will be seen in our quotations presently, that the 
Prophets speak of the light of the Messiah. Hence we may 
abstain from the foolish contention whether the Lord means this 
or that; and take, after the analogy of such figurative language 
with its manifold meaning, all meanings together which obvi- 
ously harmonise. The first thought was—See now the glorious 
light of day, surpassing all illumination, more than the extin- 
guished blaze of these festal lamps!? But what God’s sun is to 
the earth, that—and more than that am J to the whole sinful 
world, as the Scripture says concerning Him who was to come. 
Liicke bids us distinguish gag rod xéowov as corresponding to 
the ga¢ édvav of Isa. xii. 6, xlix. 6, from the Qd¢ rod xébomov 
rovrov of Jno. xi. 9: but we must be allowed to suggest that 
the expression of the Prophet is also a similitude taken from the 
sun, as is proved in the Old Testament by Isa. lx. 1-3 (Mm, 
mM, 4), and Mal. iii. 20 (APTS vine), and in the New by Lu. 
% 78, 79. There we have united in one, what he would wish 
us to distinguish. Who can popularly preach this saying (and 
in such style did the Lord here speak !), and expound the full 
harmony of the thoughts which cluster around the idea “ Light 
of the world,” without turning his mind to the enlightening, 
guiding, warming, life-engendering Sun? Let it be observed, 
further, that in ch, ix. 4, 5, the antithesis of day and night. 
precedes the utterance of the same expression ; as in ch, xii. 35 
the darkness of ensuing night is threatened to fall upon the un- 
believing. 

1 Have we not here something like a probable link between the section _ 
generally thought spurious and the connection of the Gospel ? 


? Why this allusion to the extinction of the light should be “ by no 
means harmonious,” it passes our sense of harmony to say. 
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If the Lord’s hearers, especially the opposing Pharisees who 
forthwith lift up their contradiction, had rightly “searched and 
looked” into their prophecies, they would have been able to 
discern in this testimony of our Lord, as far as it referred to Isa. 
ix. 1, 2, an answer to the question whether the Messiah should 
come out of Galilee. The Lord, who knows their ignorance, 
does not directly specify this; but He rather makes prominent 
the great fact of the calling of the Gentiles, which Isaiah had 
announced in passages better known'—and we cannot but in- 
voluntarily think of that former question in Jno. vii. 35. 

We may reasonably, moreover, decline to enter into any fur- 
ther development of the whole profound meaning of the Qa¢ as 
applied to Jesus, and as corresponding to the meaning of the | 
great expression in St John’s Prologue, ch. i. 4, 5, 9. We con- 
tent ourselves with pointing to the fact, that all things which the 
Evangelist has comprised in his, so to speak, philosophical pro- 
logue, approve themselves to have been actually derived only 
from the Lord’s own testimony to Himself. We have found 
the “all things were made by Him” in ch. v. 19, 20; and shall 
find the “ was in the beginning” in ch. xvii. 5, as before that 
and more distinctively, in ch. viii. 58. It is a false theology 
which would assume the ideas developed by the Apostles to 
have been derived from any other source than the words of Jesus 
as explained to their minds by the Holy Spirit (ch. xiv. 26, 
xvi. 14). And that is also a false exegesis of St John’s Pro- 
logue, which declines to recognise in it the preliminary cvaxe- 
Paraiwors of the entire series of Christ’s testimonies throughout 
the entire Gospel. Thus we take the “light of the world” as 
the Lord preseftly supplements it by “light of life”—without 
forgetting its connection with the festal rite, the natural image, 
and the prophetic word, and independently of all these—in all 
the depth and fulness of its speculative meaning as a thought 
expressed in the form of a figure; and the philosophical unfold- 
ing of which passes beyond the domain of immediate exegesis. 
We understand according to chap. i. 4-12 that He who has 
hitherto testified to Himself as the source and giver of life, can 


1 This was quite suitable to the place, ver. 20. Locus ipse gazophylacii 
erat medius inter subdiale, in quo erant Judsi, et subdiale, in quo erant 
alienigens. Grot. 
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now only mean that @a¢ c&A7dwéov which proceeds from life and 
causes life, and is essentially one with the Cw7.' Indeed this 
word penetrates so far and extends so widely, that we must 
deduce from its right apprehension the consequence—that 
wherever in this dark world light had ever been, it was Him- 
self and His preparatory witness and influence which caused it, 
before His coming in the flesh poured forth the full flood of 
radiance. For xéojog in its universality of meaning stretches 
over all time as well as over all space. The ejué has already 
the full meaning of ¢iwi in ver. 58. 

That we might have in one word, so to speak, the entire dog- 
matic and morals of Christianity comprised, the Lord appends to 
the éya cius the promised result and consequence of that faith 
in Him which approves itself in act. He is the Light, and it 
is for us to follow that Light. For a Light points the way of 
action and walk, as men follow a lamp carried before them—as 
the Israelites in the wilderness followed the pillar of fire, the 
guiding presence of their God. We cannot but discern a direct 
reference to this latter circumstance, which stood in close con- 
nection with the feast of Tabernacles, though it naturally springs 
in a general sense from the figure itself? The reading éps- 
xarnon (Vulg. ambulat), which Lachmann accepts, appears at 
the first glance not so pertinent as the promising Future: yet 
we prefer the former.? We prefer it partly because the general 
and comprehensive expression perfectly corresponds with the 
éyw@ cis which was not merely meant of the now beginning 
futurity; and partly, because then the reference to the adulteress 
which Bengel and others have discerned, is finely and beauti- 
fully justified. Carnal sins are preeminently works of night 


1 This is, indeed, much more than in J. y. Miiller’s well-meaning trans- 
lation :—‘‘I am the key to all the mystery of this world: to him who fol- 
loweth Me, all is clear.” Quite true, but we must not forget the following! 

2 And, indeed, as Lampe observes—potius per oppositionem, ostendendo 
prestantiam antitypi, qui non solum Israelem, sed omnes gentes mundi erat 
illustraturus. 

3 The Fut. is a correction on account of ¢2s:. 

* Alford thinks this allusion very improbable, as out of character after 
His previous treatment of her, and because the accusers would not be so 
soon present again. I do not assert the latter myself, but according to ver. 
2, many people had been witnesses of the whole circumstance. As it re- 
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_and of darkness; and such had this adultery been. How ob- 
viously and simply does it run, if the Lord were speaking 
immediately in view of the preceding occurrence :—he who 
walketh in that daylight of truth and of life which ever doth 
and ever hath proceeded from Me, doth not the works of dark- 
ness, like that one out of many which hath just come to light 
and been reproved. Thus “He Himself secures His dealing 
with the sinftil woman from all perversion”—as Rieger remarks; 
and thus He wisely obviates any misapprehension of His “ neither 
do I condemn thee.” Yet this is but an adjunct and subordinate 
idea; and the “ darkness” retains the fulness of meaning which 
its antithesis to “ the light of life” imparts to it, and in which 
we must refer it already to the final dying in sin, ver. 21, as to 
the original source of evil from below, ver. 23, the dark abysmal 
element of all human and murderous lie from the devil, ver. 44. 
Thus the entire chapter stands in one great connection, while 
the contrasts between the not-apprehended light and the dark- 
ness, between the truth spoken in vain and the malignant un- 
belief, the offered eternal life and death, more and more sharply 
and nakedly come forward into prominence. Finally: he who 
follows the Lord walketh no more and will not walk in dark- 
ness, because (this is the meaning of &AAd) he will have the light 
of life: and that does not mean, as superficially interpreted, 
whereby to direct his steps as it goes before him (semper habebit 
suum in usum); but as Nonnus expounded it correctly—éyw» 
Omopoiroy Ey wUTa Cans umAcveos Paéos ewredov. The light is 
in us, as the life is in us: He who exhibits the light before His 
people’s steps dwells in His own, even as the Father who giveth 
and directeth to Him dwelleth also in Him. 

If the Lord had at the very beginning thus uttered His un- 
legitimated I, instead of introducing Himself by the Baptist’s 
continuous preaching of repentance and the kingdom, and then 
by the Sermon on the Mount, and then by all that we have seen 
continually following—then, indeed, men might have objected, 


gards the former objection, His treatment of the woman was, as we saw, 
severe enough, certainly not positively absolving; and, in any case, 
a continued testimony against these sins incident to the feast (only 
one example of which has come here to light) was certainly quite in 
place. 
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even still more strenuously, to His witness to Himself. But 
now their objection springs from malignant unbelief alone, which, 
unable to deny the shining of the light which had long been 
_ around them, can only cry—Thou bearest witness of Thyself! 
They have thoroughly studied out the word of our Lord’s own 
lips, ch. v. 31, to retort it upon Him on the first occasion; but . 
they have probably only heard, in its true sense, the commencing 
words of His utterance—I am! It is sometimes said that their 
daring goes beyond the bounds of all possible justice, in that 
they declare the unsupported testimony to be therefore not 
true ; but we see in this only the Lord’s own word retorted upon 
Him, for He had used the Ae in that former passage ; 
credible. 

Ver. 14. The Lord, ever ready with the right answer, gives 
a reply to their perverted quotation of His isolated saying ; and 
in such a manner as to direct their thoughts to the twofold 
meaning of that saying, as it must be rightly understood. The 
word in ch. v. had declared that as the Father bore witness for 
Him, so also He essentially bore witness in Him (consequently, 
“of Myself” in that passage was only equivalent to wévog, as an 
individualised man)—and the Lord now applies it on the other 
side, according to which it is equally true to say :—And J testify 
in the Father, with the Father. For both, in themselves and in 
their testimony, are but as one, ch. xiv. 10. Hence He answers 
first by responding to their contradiction in an immediate counter- 
assertion; giving the grounds of it afterwards, These are based, 
first, upon the nature of the case ttself, alone in its kind ; and 
then upon an appended reference to an analogy out of the law, 
partly used in accommodation, partly in irony. The argument 
for the validity of that witness to Himself, which was the only 
possible witness in this case, is twofold :—the per ‘fect consciousness 
of Him who came from God and goeth to God, in contrast with 
the ignorance that now confronts Him cae is the essential, 
internal evidence itself})—and then the convincing expression of 
the same in the unselfish, pure love to sinners, which doth not 
judge after men’s manner; again in contrast with their carnal . 
judgment. Ver. 16 gives the conclusion from this in such a 
manner, that instead of His witness, the right judgment which is 
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indeed ever contained in it, is substituted—I judge, speak, 
testify not ax’ éwavrod in your sense, that is, not woves. To 
which may then be appended, with the strictest connection, the 
ordinance of the law concerning the two witnesses. 

It is already understood that, in the process of our Lord’s 
words, the “if I bear witness” is not said conditionally, as Gro- 
tius wrongly understood it :—‘“ although there were no testi- 
monies of prophets, no testimonies of John the Baptist; even 
if I were the first and the only one who declared these things 
of Myself.” For, we found in chap. v. the fundamental idea 
expressed, that all preparatory testimonies had been both the 
Father’s witness, and the self-testimony of Him who had _ been 
from the beginning He who was to come into the world, the 
Light that enlightened men. Can then the truth, as opposed to 
error, do anything else than bear witness to itself, and offer itself 
to acceptance? How could it be approved or certified by any- 
thing independent of, and external to, itself? The unapproved 
and undemonstrated presumption lies rather in the petulant op- 
position to that truth. All argument for it is at last only the 
bringing into nearer application, and rendering more and more 
impressive, the claims which can assert themselves. Augustine’s 
saying is well known, and quoted by almost all expositors—Lu- 
men et alia demonstrat et se ipsum. ‘Testimonium sibi perhibet 
lux, aperit sanos oculos et sibi ipsa testis est. —The Berlenb. Bible, 
after saying, in like manner, that “all things have their reasons 
implanted in them, else could they never be approved,” goes on 
to strengthen the thought in its own nervous way :—“ If the sun 
or the day could speak, and should say—I am the sun! and it 
were replied—No, thou mayest be the night, for thou bearest 
witness of thyself! how would that sound? Argue it away, if 
thou canst!” Still more pertinent is Lange’s excellent remark : 
—“ The question was one about His own personal consciousness, 
of which only Himself could bear witness.” But we would add 
that, even among sinful men, it is only self-testimony that avails 
for internal matters, 1 Cor. ii. 11. He who is accused, and has 
against him the strongest apparent evidence of others’ testimony, 
may assert his own innocence with such truth as the judge can 
scarcely withstand ; the witnesses of a sin hear or see only the 
external part of it, the internal degree of guilt can only be avowed 

VOL. V. ».% 
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by personal testimony. How much more does this hold good, 
where impersonated Truth and Guiltlessness confronts, and 
exhibits Himself to, a world full of lying and guilt !—The Lord 
takes now His decisive oid from chap. vii. 28, 29, 33, and we 
may recur to our remarks upon ver. 29. He who is not con- 
vinced by the pure and unqualified expression of the human con- 
sctousness of Jesus concerning His Divinity which we find every- 
where, but especially in St John’s Gospel, because his darkness 
will not be subjected by this light, will not yield to all other evi- 
dence and testimonies; for, they all rest upon that foundation 
for their validity, and by the rejection of that are perfectly 
neutralised. In the “whence I came and whither I go” we are 
not to seek a mere circumlocutio legationis (Grot.) or the “ divine 
mission in its two aspects” (de Wette) ; but it penetrates much 
deeper and gives us first His coming from God in His eternal 
nature or personality (the mystery of the Incarnation, that He 
was not begotten of Joseph), and then the coming glorification 
of the humanity which He had assumed, after and by which the 
former would be demonstrated. But ye—thus does the Lord 
now explain the irony which He had employed in chap. vii. 28 
—know neither the one nor the other;* ye cannot of course 
know it of yourselves, nor will you believe on My—the only 
possible—testimony. Even épyowes, “I come,” instead of “I 
came,” in the repeated sentence, is a designed variation ; for the 
Lord alone can essentially know the 760», while the others were 
only required to recognise the present manifestation in the au- 
thority of Him who sent Him. 

Ver. 15. Witnessing leads alway to judgment, for the sake of 
which it is borne; and is in itself fundamentally a judgment, 
which is again only the acknowledgment of a true testimony to 
be confirmed in execution. There is never a waprupeiv which 
does not include at the same time a xpivew ; the Lord had just 
declared Himself the light of the world, and thereby had imputed 
to the world darkness without that light. The presumptuous, 
deceptive witness which sinners may bear to themselves or others, 


1 For the 4 ov instead of again xx! rod seems preferable to us even on 
account of the variation; and especially as the rod dreyw to which it — 
gives the more prominence, becomes, in ver. 21, the specific text of a new 
discourse. 
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is only per catachresin or preparatorily per hypothesin called 
here a testimony, for it is in reality not such at all;—and just so 
it is only the judging out of the truth which is in perfect accord 
with love, that may be termed a real judging; and this again is 
as such inseparable from the testimony of truth which is borne 
by earnest love. And so we must not regard our Lord as de- 
claring directly and without limitation—éyo ob xpiva oddéva: 
the limitation, however, is found in nothing else than the con- 
descending, protesting comparison of His judgment with that 
which may be termed the judging of sinners. When “judging” 
is forbidden to our carnal mind, we cannot fail to perceive in 
the use of the word with respect to us, a severe 620mapov; as is 
expressed both by St Paul and St James— Xo sig ci 0 xpivay, 06 
zpivesg; (Rom. xiv. 4; Jas. iv. 12.) 

Kara ryv o&pxe exhibits the norm of this pseudo-judgment ; 
but we must understand this in that pregnant fulness of mean- 
ing which scriptural expressions often embody, but which our 
expositors will not recognise for the ending of strife :—it is both 
the objective and subjective norm, since both concur in the 
reality of false human judgment. Meyer’s note is concise 
enough—“ carnally, after the appearance, and in human pas- 
sion”—which just expresses the meaning of the word. The 
Lord, in this retrospective discourse, means first of all the same 
as that which in ch. vii. 24, He termed zaz’ 6s, and which 
Euthymius explains—spog povov ro Qeesvomuevov BAsrovres." 
Liicke urges the article in r7v ocpxa in favour of the oljective 
norm (we cannot see, however, why it should not designate the 
norm generally; and, moreover, point out the strong contrast of 
their condition and of their views, comp. ch. vil. ry Odszeceboe 
xpiow); but Baumgarten-Crusius protests against this,? and will 
admit only the subjective carnality of their prejudiced judgment. 
The truth is, that both coincide in the expression ; and exegesis 
will never reach a satisfactory solution of this or anything else, 
while it persists in separating “after the flesh” what the Spirit 
of God joineth in His phraseology. The Lord assuredly intends 


1 Nonnus : sicopdwvres geen Bporoesdece oopPyv. 

2 On the strange ground, that the Lord would not be likely to attribute 
to Himself in St John’s account, an ‘ insignificant manifestation,” externa 
species, o¢pé in this sense. 
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the zpive which His enemies had dared to exercise upon Him- 
self (although His words are capable of general application, and 
especially may have allusion to the case of the adulteress); but 
we cannot doubt, also, that now (when His own censure is 
becoming more and more rigorous) He means something more 
than merely zaz’ ow (else why not have repeated that expres- | 
sion), and does in fact lay bare the secret wickedness of their 
hearts who judged. The pride and the hatred of the carnal 
mind are the true cause why their judging does not penetrate 
and take account of the internal principle of action in Him whom 
they judge ; he who does not look into his own heart, cannot, 
would. not, and will not look into the secret heart of others, so 
as to go no further in his sincere judgment than a diffident self- 
knowledge will allow him. 

Nothing seems plainer to us,’ than that the following clause 
is to be completed thus :—Lztke you, after the flesh in the sense 
in which ye judge (so Cyril interpolates) I judge no man. 
Augustine and many others have inserted a modo or yoy—“I do 
not yet and for the teme being ;” but this confuses and damages 
the impressive meaning of His words. We saw at ch. iii. 17 
(where, indeed, zpivesy stands in a different sense from this, for 
xauraxpivesy, in itself legitimate), that even there such a limitation 
of the meaning would be inappropriate; and this od xpivw we 
find in ch. xii. 47 still holding good even at the last day. As 
there :—“It is not the design and aim of My redeeming coming 
to condemn ;” so here :—“ It is not in My Divine Will, to shdind 
as ye do! I do not in truth make this My end; I have no 
pleasure in it, nor could Tin My truth and love !”? Fer the rest, 


1 Although Miinchmeyer declares it impossible! 

? There is a certain truth even in Lange’s startling interpretation of the 
supplied ob xara riy coger (which agrees with Cyril, see Liicke) :—The 
essential being of man is never despised or rejected by Me, My judgment 
and condemnation lies only against the sad distorted caricature which man 
has made of his own nature. Therefore I contemn not the entire essential 
man as such; but have a higher esteem of human nature.—But it is not 
correct to make this specific point the gist of our Lord’s pregnant expres- 
sion, and besides that, it may be easily exaggerated into error, as follows: 

—" ‘Henee the Lord would never anticipate the essential, proper josemaen, 
which God will consummate through the matured relnwoa of men’s sin and 
punishment, but wait for the Father’s judicial administration, etc!” Does 
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we discern that the manner in which the Lord passes from 
witnessing to judging, and repudiates all judging Himself, pre- 
supposes a specific reference to something else; and we cannot 
avoid thinking of the sinful woman who had just been judged by 
sinful men, but whom the Lord had dismissed uncondemned. 
This case is, in the Lord’s view, as notorious and much talked 
of, known to most of those who then heard Him. Though those 
who had gone out may not have crept in again to listen (not, 
however, impossible) ; yet the Lord might impute to these Jews, 
as a whole, what some of them had done in this specific case. 
“Ye judge”—-says the Lord—“ falsely and carnally concerning 
others, and even concerning Myself; but I, as ye have seen, 
judge no man in this manner,’ yea, not even yourselves; but 
tell you only the truth in love, as it concerns your ignorance 
and what I have to teach.” How glorious is this outbeaming 
of the light of Truth, this uncensorious, affectionate testimony 
of truth in the midst of this people of Pharisees! And what an 
evidence in this outbeaming of the “speaking truth in love,” of 
the internal clearness of the Divine consciousness in the mind of 
this Son of man ? 

Ver. 16. This conclusion follows from vers. 14 and 15 together; 
for unrighteous judging zara oépxa can proceed only from lack 
of humble love,—to which point what follows immediately ad- 
dresses itself,—or at most from want of clear consciousness in 
the truth. But this latter in the case of sinful men has ever its 
secret ground in the former defect; in the Lord, however, we 
see the two things exhibited in the perfect unity of their reci- 
procal influence—the love which judgeth not at all, and the 
truth which cannot but judge. Mis—Neither do I condemn 
thee! itself puts the susceptible and unhardened conscience to 
the deepest shame, and is the mightiest judgment against sin. 
In Him is fulfilled in the highest sense of the word, what the 


not the Son everywhere and always judge with the Father, even now? And 
does He not utter even here a preparatory and warning judgment, in order 
that He may not hereafter judge and condemn? Is not this essentially His 
present xpivew xeévras—? See in this chapter, vers. 24, 26, presently after- 
wards. 

1 Humanly, capriciously, prematurely, proudly—with J like yours, inde- 
pendently of and without, God. So that the «évos may be supplied from 
ger. 16, if rightly understood. 
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Apostle says of the condemning and reproving nature of light, 
Eph. v. 13, 14. Had the presumptuous accusers of the woman 
taken exception specifically to the gentle word which He had 
uttered? It is most amply shown, in any case, why the Lord, 
drawing now the conclusion of His first argument, adheres only 
to the once-mentioned zpivesy, and substitutes it altogether for . 
the waprupeiv. He thereby tells them that He well knows the 
spring of their contradiction; that it was the judging element 
in His testimony which excited their hatred and opposition. 
Their contradiction was provoked by His testimony to Himself 
as the light reproving their darkness, as the Saviour reproving 
their sin :—and their contradiction is against the truth. For 
even as xpioig His waprupia is self-declaratory, self-evidencingly 
aandys. We cannot here adopt the reading &Aydivy, however 
appropriate the idea which it would suggest; for the conclusion 
must coincide with the original assertion, ver. 14; and the word 
ceminds us emphatically of ch. v. 30 (in connection with ver. 
31), where it was said—7 xpiois 4 un Oizacia éoriv. He who 
sendeth approveth Himself to be present with and in Him who 
is sent; the Father leaveth not His Son alone, in His words, 
His judging, and testimony, any more than afterwards in His 
sufferings (chap. xvi. 32): to prepared ears and prepared eyes 
the Father reveals Himself in every work and every word of 
His Son; for in His obedience, and from His revelation, the 
Son doeth and speaketh all things. We might at once trans- 
late, with de Wette and Stolz—“I am not alone He who 
judgeth;” but we prefer to leave it indefinite, for the force of 
the general expression extends further. 

Vers. 17, 18. He who is the absolute Truth in God, may 
thus by His high prerogative exempt Himself from the obliga- 
tion of being subject to the challenge and to the rules which 
bind sinful men: but if it is required of Him that He legitimate 
Himself by these human rules, He can do no other than accom- 
modate Himself to them in lowly humility mingled with some 
measure of necessary irony. In chap. x. 34-36 we shall once 
more, and for the last time, find an impressive example of such 
an application of the subject in hand. Such reference to a — 
lower analogy must, in proportion as it ill becomes the higher 
relations which condescend to it, expose the folly which would 


4 
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place them in juxtaposition, and require such analogy to be 
drawn. It is to exhibit this folly that our Lord, thus constrained, 
submits Himself to the human standard: using the irony of 
lowly love, which is essentially different from that of wrath. 
The tone and meaning of the whole are distinctively exhibited 
in the striking saying—in your law! Here the reference is 
possibly continued to the occurrence which had just taken place, 
when it was said with such proud appropriation, ver. 5—Moses 
commanded us/ But that would be only a side-glance, the 
Lord’s meaning extends to the apprehension of all the people. 
The remark of B.-Crusius is in the highest degree incorrect, 
that this expression “belongs to the point of view under which 
our Evangelist regarded Judaism and its foundation, as abolished 
and obsolete things!” We cannot think for a moment of any 


Quy | undervaluation of the/Lord} on the part of Jesus (for it is He 


who speaks and not the-Evangelist); we know full well, that the 
law was to Him, even to its slightest tittle, a thing not passed 
away, but rather to be fulfilled by Him, even to the end of 
time. The specific prerogative of the two witnesses He recog- 
nises and honours in thus quoting and applying it; even as He 
confirms it anew for His future Church in Matt. xviii. 16. 
(Comp. too 2 Cor. xiii. 1; 1 Tim. v. 19.) Butit is a rule neces- 
sary and valid only for men, on account of the distrust with 
which among sinful and fallible mortals every individual testi- 
mony must be received: ‘This is the meaning of the insertion of 
&vbpaawy in the indefinite citation; and dwerépw is to be taken 
with this. The Son of God who comes not under this necessity, 
peing beyond the reach of that distrust with which fallible men 
are regarded,’ at first places Himself beyond the obligation, and 
protests against the application to Himself of a law intended 
only for sinful men. But then He condescends to proceed in 
sacred irony :—But if ye will persist in measuring Me by the 
standard, then must IJ and My Father be the two ; yea the God- 
man Himself may reckon as the requisite two men! LBeza’s 
first words were altogether correct—“ Ego, inquit, qui loquor, 
sum geminus. In uno hoc duos habetis.” But he goes on, not 


1 Thus Olshausen is quite incorrect in saying that “ dydporo is here 
merely equivalent to personalities.” 
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so correctly :—“ Me hominem damnatis, sed sum etiam filius 
Dei, atque hoc modo testor de me, et pater quoque de me testa- 
tur.” For the éy#, concerning which the whole discourse here 
treats, is assuredly not the eternal Son as such, but the Son of 
man come in the flesh and bearing witness to Himself, to whom 
God giveth witness, Acts ii. 22. And this witness of God con- 
firming the truth which was already evident in itself, the Lord 
reckons as the lacking concurrent testimony of a second man. 
We may refer to all that was said on chap. v. concerning the 
testimony of the Father. 

Ver. 19. There are many who think with Augustine,’ that 
the petulant interjection of the Jews referred to a human father; 
and Gualther (in Lampe) dilates thus strongly upon this notion: 
—“ They receive Him with mockery, because He would oppose 
a poor, common, artizan, and one who probably was no longer 
alive, to the most sacred and most learned college of the Phari- 
sees and Scribes.” But we cannot think, after so many discourses 
of our Lord concerning His Father in Heaven, that the Jews 
could ever have represented themselves as understanding Him 
of an earthly father. They knew full well, nor do they deny 
that they understand Him to refer to God as His Father; but it 
is this very thing which gives bitterness to their question. Klee 
says excellently —“ that the question was not well-meaning and 
child-like, but scornful and malicious, is perfectly plain from the 
connection ; just as the somewhat similar question of Philip after- 
wards, chap. xiv. 8, approves its simplicity of intention by a refer- 
ence to the whole context.” Yes, verily, although there (chap. xiv. 
7), the Lord was constrained to say the same thing to His dis- 
ciples which He now replies to the Jews; yet was the desire of 
Philip something very different from the cutting mockery which 
returns, after the Lord’s argument was closed, to the first assertion 
again—Thou still bearest witness to Thyself! Still alone as a 
presumptuous and deceiving man! Luther rightly understood 
them as meaning to say—“ We hear not any testimony of the 
Father!” Or stronger :—We know well that Thou speakest of 
God who should testify in Thy favour as Thy Father. But we 


u Apollinarius also in the Catena, who would prove it from the wrod suit- 
ing that idea alone. 
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know not the “ Father,” that is not our God (see afterwards ver. 
54)—where is Thy Father? Whence hast Thou to bring Him ? 
“ Swift with this testimony that we may hear it!” . We ‘cannot 
precisely say that they thereby “ denied their Old Testament 
faith, the faith in the invisibility and omnipresence of God - 
but instead of that we may say that they deny their own ears 
and eyes, and will not discern the immediate manifestations of 
the living and true God present before them. Yor they cry out 
as blind, who say that they see (chap. ix. 41), demanding of the 
Light of the world then shining before them—Where is Thy 
shining? What reply can the Lord make to this contradiction, 
but mournfully to return into the same circle of demonstration, 
which lay at the foundation of the whole discourse in chap. v.? 
There is no knowledge of God as the Father of Jesus Christ 
to be derived from any other voice or form than His own: He 
is known, as before, only through His Son. For the Father © 
testifies of Him, only as He testifies in Him. He who rejects 
the Son shows on his part that he knoweth not the Father, and 
will not know Him. Thus is the reproof of chap. vii. 28, 29, 
enforced from Him in yet stronger terms :—see afterwards 
ch. viii. 37, 48, 47, 55. The not knowing is their heaviest con- 
demnation ; as appears once more in ch. xv. 21, xvi. 3. 

The Evangelist by his emphatic ratra ra iyware gives ais 
own observation of the mighty judicial influence of these con- 
demnatory words, and presupposes, as we see, that the people 
were eager once more to lay hands upon Him, as in ch. vii. 30 
after a like discourse. 

But His hour was not yet come! The mention of yaCopv- 
Adxtov? is intended to indicate that Jesus thus spake openly, in 
a much-frequented place, as Nonnus rightly paraphrased it.’ 


. 


1 On the 2» see note on chap. v. 46. 
2 See upon Mar. xii. 41. In the court of the women, where the treasury 


was, and thence bearing this name. 
8 In the well-considered addition—éaw0d. warnol wotxiaw dom Pspavess 
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FINAL AND CONFLICTING CONVERSATION : THE DYING IN THEIR 
SINS; BELIEF THAT I AM HE; TRUE FREEDOM ; THE CHIL- 
DREN OF ABRAHAM AND THE CHILDREN OF THE DEVIL; 
CHRIST BEFORE ABRAHAM. 


(Ch. viii. 21-58.) 


This is the last great conversation witn the Jews, in which 
will be exhibited the most rigorous conflict and opposition. 
Ever the same and yet ever connected with something new, His 
éya ius is the sublime and peaceful answer to all contradiction. 
But He also condemns their sin with ever-increasing and more 
open severity, discloses to them its devilish source, denounces 
destruction upon the unbelieving, and promises to those who 
believe eternal life. Without sin as to His humanity, from the 
beginning as to His Divinity, He confronts the children of the 
Murderer and the Liar! There is an unbroken connection, for 
every rejoinder and every advantage gained by His word is im- 
mediately taken up and pursued by the Lord. He continues 
unweariedly His AwAsiv xepi avray (ver. 26), until the stones 
are actually the first time taken up.—His prophetic warning in 
ver. 21 gives occasion to, and opens, this entire colloquy, whick 
we may preliminarily resolve into four parts. The /irst is the 
gentle reply to their taunting mockery, and is an explanation of 
His first saying—I am come down from heaven, to redeem from 
perishing all who believe in Me! That saying, however, is at 
the same time reuttered with yet more severity (vers. 23, 24). 
The second is occasioned by their wicked urgency for the direct’ 
expression of the Messiah-name: in it He discreetly and re- 
servedly expounds and enforces His testimony, opening with 
the mysterious and humbling declaration of what He has to say 
and to judge concerning them, and appealing on account of their 
ignorance and blindness to the future. Vers. 25-29.—The 
third great branch of the conversation embraces two subjects :— 
first, the promise which graciously discerns at once the begin- 
ning of faith in many—freedom from sin through the truth in 
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the words of Jesus (vers. 31, 32), and then the defence which 
was immediately rendered necessary by the redoubled objection 
urged by the outbursting Jewish pride. (Vers. 83-47 which 
we shall soon set forth in fuller detail.) —The fourth part, 
finally, contains the last and more express assertion of His 
Divine honour and dignity against the contemptuous giving 
back of His own words by the Jews in ver. 48. It closes with 
the strongest, most open assertion of His Divine Being against 
the most embittered animosity (vers. 57, 58). 

Ver. 21. Certainly on the same day, though after a short 
interval, Jesus begins to continue His testimony to Himself, in 
the presence of the same hearers in the main (as adroig plainly 
shows) who had heard it just before. Ody expresses a result 
of their not having laid hands upon Him; in consequence of 
this He can thus rads address Himself to them. The Lord 
now turns to the second critical topic of ver. 14, to His ora- 
yew: He repeats the warning which had already been given, 
ch. vil. 33, 34, but now impressively appends the yet more 
severe words—Ye shall die in your sins! It is obvious to 
remark that reference should here be made to the frank silent 
confession which His enemies had already made, vers. 7-9, that 
none of them was without sin: we have already said above, 
that the condemnation of these sinners and servants of sin, 
which commences with ver. 21, and pervades the entire remain- 
der of the chapter, appears to us to be based upon this founda- 
tion of confession laid early in the morning. 

I go My way! What this means and what it involves, we 
have seen already, on ch. vii. 33. Lange’s notion that the Lord’s 
design is to make His approaching departure from the feast a 
. symbol of His final departure from the people generally, accords 
well enough with his harmony, which makes the Lord now 
depart. But we think with many others that He remained in 
Jerusalem or its neighbourhood until the Dedication : besides 
which this insignificant link is otherwise altogether unnecessary ; 
we can well enough understand how it was that He should come 
to speak more and more sadly and warningly concerning His 


1 Ver. 20 thus demonstrates the connection, and does not, as Klee says, 
indicate a breaking off of this discourse, and the commencement of one 
totally different. 
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departure, even if tne obvious connection with ver. 14 were 
wanting. The Zyrqocré we by no means signifies (as we have 
already shown on ch. vii.) any malicious snares that they would 
lay, but is the ground of the immediately following warning 
(thus explaining the od evpaoere of ch. vii. 54)—that they would 
then find no Deliverer from sin and death! The dying & 77 
awoprse is incorrectly and superficially viewed, if the é is taken 
for propter ; so also in Ezek. iii. 19, xviii. 26, xxxiii. 9, 18 (where 
Luther so translates) ‘xtp2, iy, ana are to be understood in 
the deeper meaning." The solemn ‘expression, well known to 
all who heard it, may be considered as partly referring to these 
and similar passages; partly, as recalling the awful and preg- 
nant report of the chronicle upon Saul, who exhibited in his 
final self-destruction what was the guilt of his whole life—no» 
ibyoa Dany (1 Chron. x. 13.) The Singular gwepria is signi- 
ficant, and is to be distinguished from the more simple Plural 
into which the expressions fall in ver. 24. Sin is regarded as in 
its deepest principle a unity, a whole, just as it is viewed in ver. 
34; but this most concrete of all things must not be unguard- 
edly reduced to a vague “in abstracto.” Many from the earliest 
times have interpreted it as if unbelief were the one sin unto 
death, the deadly sin which plunges into destruction ; but this is 
an anticipation of the Holy Spirit’s gracious and sharp convic- 
tion (ch. xvi. 9), and is inappropriate here, where the Lord, ver. 
24, opposes to unbelief the many d&wepricas which only by faith 
are to be removed. Bengel’s keen observation is correct, that in 
this first saying the emphasis falls upon the sin, in the subsequent 
repetition of it, upon the dying in their sins. In sin will ye die 
away, ye will retain and carry it with you even to death and 
doom ; that is, now for the first time—Not free and delivered 
from it, inasmuch as ye have rejected Me who offer you this 
deliverance. Ye will die in-a state of sin, tainted with sin 
(Euthym. ver. 24 ovveyowevos), or, yet more distinctly—sunken 
and overwhelmed in your evil and wretchedness, which can only 
issue in death. (Nonnus has afterwards on ver. 24 poetically 


1 Zeller (Beugg. Monatsbl. 1851. Nr. 4) shows the great difference be- 
tween dying in their sins and because of their sins—with an excellent 
illustration from the two crucified thieves. Both die because of their sin, 
but only one in his sins. 
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but sound, dvcceBing éyxbwoves.) We must be on our guard 
against giving this warning of Jesus too political an application 
to the downfall of the nation as a whole. That was indeed the 
great historical exhibition of what was signified ; but the remark 
of Baumgarten-Crusius is quite correct, that in the three synop- 
tic Evangelists the last warning discourses of Jesus refer more 
to the fate of the people, but that in St John the warnings are 
pointed to their individual persons as such. Certainly in ch. 
vill. the latter reference is most evidently marked. 

The interruption of the Jews at this point does not in the 
slightest degree enter into the meaning of the solemn words, but 
clings to the repeated vréyw, and without daring to utter itself 
directly to Jesus any more than at ch. vii. 35, 36. It is full of 
infatuated malignity, being much beyond their former question 
of ignorant curiosity, which might have had misunderstanding as 
its foundation. But this descends to the most rabid and common 
scorn. They are obliged to show that they understand Him to 
speak of an absolute departure to the other world. They are 
fully conscious of themselves seeking to kill Him; yet they per- 
vert His words and ask—lIs this voluntary going away from us 
intended to mean that He (in despair of escaping us) will kill 
Himself? It must be remembered, in connection with this, that 
among the Israelites, unlike the heathen, there existed a peculiar 
abhorrence of suicide. If the quotation usually made from Jose- 
phus (de Bell. Jud. 3, 8, 5) does not represent the popular sup- 
position precisely, it nevertheless is so far applicable as to suggest 
the malignant 6zov which their bitter thoughts referred to the 
vrcéyew of the self-murderer—thither we cannot come, we the 
devout children of Abraham shall not indeed follow Him there / 
Omitting this thought it would have been too obvious for denial 
that they would in death assuredly follow Him into Sheol. (1 
Sam. xxviii. 19.)- So that there is a @dy¢ oxorimrepog to which 
they now consign the Lord, as they had before sent Him to the 
Gentiles! 

Ver. 23. If the Lord on that former occasion forbore to break 
silence with regard to their misapprehension, He will now speak 
out all the more plainly on, account of their malice; for He will 
not at this feast permit His mouth to be stopped, He will not re- 
frain His lips. (Ps. xl. 9.) But what an answer does He give, 


~« 
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which passing by their scorn, bears yet more strenuously and 
clearly its full testimony! (Hence again ¢izep instead of awrex- 
pi6n.) What He now utters—Ye are from beneath, I am from 
above—is amply and at once demonstrated in His serene and 
peaceful words as opposed to their audacious malice.' Yea verily, 
if no faith in them form through regeneration the bridge of tran- 
sition, they can never come to the place whither He goes, and 
where He already is in His true being as it regards His original : 
they cannot even come to the right understanding of His plainest 
words, words which lay hold upon their consciences, and touch 
them where man must ever be touched, by appeal to sin and 
death! There is a gulf fixed between, as between above and 
below—heaven and hell. Or may this last contrast be regarded 
as too violent, and inapplicable here? We can scarcely believe 
that it is. It is clear of itself, and is demonstrated by the suc- 
ceeding statement, that ra xécw and ra ayw must mean some- 
thing quite different from the previous saying of ch. iii. 31. But 
in this succeeding sentence the Lord evidently descends and 
softens His expression, since He says no more of Himself than 
what holds good also of those who believe in Him—they are not 
of this world. (Ch. xv. 19, xvii. 14,16.) Ifthus the two state- 
ments are not parallel, and if He had signified by His evw Heaven, 
according to the analogy of all His other discourses concerning 
the place He came from, then must the antithetic xerw neces- 
sarily, to our apprehension, refer to the extreme opposite of 
heaven (Matt. xi. 23). We know very well that in other places 
the earth alone is the corresponding opposite of heaven, and in 
similar phrase, for example Acts ii. 19; Ex. xx. 4, etc. But 
this does not prove that the xérw standing absolutely here (which 
must not be overlooked) means, as Bengel thinks, only ex terra. 
And all the less as this, as a phrase indicating place simply, in- 
volves nothing essentially evil, as we may learn from the words 
of the Baptist, ch. iii. 31. Ye are earthly-minded (or merely low 
minded !)—is a meaning which falls far below the character of 
sharp contrast which pervades the whole chapter. If the follow- 


1 Teschendorff’s interpolation is so far very good—‘t That which ye now 
say troubles Me not!” Schleiermacher—‘t The Lord answers their dark 
and confused sayings as if He had not heard them; He calmly pursues His 
former discourse.” 
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ing member of the verse is to be regarded as a descent and soften- 
ing of His words, then must the é% cay xérw of the preceding 
have asserted something much deeper than merely é% rod zéojwov 
rovrov. Fikenscher writes: “if the Greek phrase could be 
established from the New Test. I should be inclined to expound 
it from hell; the antithesis with heaven would be then more 
definite.” But the Old Testament must be sufficient for the 
interpretation of the phrase, though we have even in the New, 
Eph. iv. 9, zararepa eon 775 y7¢ manifestly for Hades, what- 
ever the new exegesis may say in opposition. For he who does 
not discern this meaning in the corresponding yO nbann 
(Ps. Ixiii. 10, comp. lv. 16; Ps. cxxxix. 15; Ezek. xxvi. 20, 
xxxil. 18, and even Isa. xliv. 23, in spite of a false and superfi- 
cial interpretation) must be altogether wanting in the power to 
read aright. This is our full justification for maintaining that 
the Lord now already points in this z¢rw (as His discourses com- 
monly prepare their own way) to that which, in ver. 44, is more 
plainly announced. (Nonnus: vig veprepioso xurqAvb<es éort 
G¢p26o0v—Erasmus in his paraphrase, ab infernis.) This alone 
corresponds entirely with their dying in their sins, which cannot 
here refer simply to bodily death; thus in their case as in His, 
whither they go is conformable with whence they come. Finally, 
let the deep intimation be observed as it is an actual reply: Ye 
are the self-destroyers, who will cast yourselves into the abyss of 
despair, because ye will remain in those sins which spring from 
the abyss." 

Ver. 24. As it regards the repetitions of this chapter, and 
generally of all St John’s reports af our Lord’s discourses, which 
certain critics denominate “ tedious,’ Ebrard has well said :— 
“the contradictions of their errors must necessarily consist in 
ever-recurring repetitions of principles, as their objections are 


1 These words have been even connected with ver. 6, according to the 
interpretation of the writing upon the ground which was mentioned above, 
but we may safely leave this uninvestigated. Mimchmeyer opposes my 
view ; and comparing chap. iii. 31 (which, however, is inapplicable to the 
ease of these Jews) sees in this x#7w only “ earthly,” involving no blame ; 
with an advance in the meaning afterwards—ye are of the world/—But I 
can only reply as above. Indeed, to say without any argument ‘I do not 
so understand it, but otherwise,” is the undoubted right of every censor, 
kut nothing is thereby corrected. 
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ever, with all their differences, the same in their reality.” But 
we would add two observations to this: first, that the nail which 
His testimony with its repeated strokes would fasten, is fixed in 
their heart and conscience, not in their understanding; and 
then, that this very circumstance exhibits the patience of our 
Saviour’s love in a manner which never can be sufficiently ob- 
served.—Moreover, there is never any pure repetition, not even 
here, as we have already seen; the arobuveiobe precedes now 
with more strength, and the plural amapriass comes home more 
convincingly to their actual life. If ye believe not—this is cer- 
tainly what was intended in ver. 21; but it is now first made 
prominent against all misunderstanding, as the condition and 
the limitation of the threatened death. We detect here already 
the self-same utterance which at the close, Mark xvi. 16, leaves 
only damnation to the unbelievers! The éy# eius, standing 
absolutely here and in ver. 28, is of special emphasis. Of this 
we may first of all, and with great propriety say that its predi- 
cate must be supplied from all the previous sayings of our Lord, 
which are concentrated in this one declaration—I am the 
Redeemer from sin, and from dying in sin. (Comp. also Mark 
xi. 6; Acts xii. 25; Jno. xiii. 19.) This, after so many plain 
testimonies, was manifest enough. Yet it seems to us, and to 
many with us,’ that there lies in the background of this most 
dignified, though reserved expression of our Lord’s absolute self- 
testimony, a disclosure of His innermost being and nature. For 
it is God alone who says unconditionally concerning Himself—J 
am He—I am what I am, the great and only sin ‘us (Deut. 
xxxii. 39; Isa. xxiv. 16, 17; Jer. xiv. 22; Ps. cii. 28, espe- 
cially Isa. xliii, 10, 18, xlvi. 4, xlvili. 12, hence si alone 
has become among the Arabs a name of God). The Peschito 
seems by its emphatic SINT NIN to express the same, and we 
shall presently read in the sublime and mysterious words of 
ver, 25, a very apt analogon to this éy# sius, the 12700 added 
to the 81728 out of Isa. lil. 6. 

Ver. 25. It is their desire, as they impetuously and angrily 
press upon Him, that He should now expressly say, which He, 


1 Not absolutely here—the Messiah ! 
2 Storr, for instance, tiber den Zweck Johannis, S. 200 ff. 
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however, does not—iya eius 6 Xpiorés; this is confirmed by 
a comparison with ch. x. 24. But the demand is more violent 
and malicious now than it is in that chapter, where they bring 
it before Him in a more diffuse manner than in the keen and 
pointed question which they here hastily interject. The decisive 
answer is assuredly sought now, as it is expressly said ch. x. 25, 
26, not by faith which is prepared to hear and receive it, but by 
unbelief, which, obtaining that answer, would use it as a van- 
tage-ground for further opposition, contest, and accusation.! The 
answer which is introduced by ¢ivey (as in vers. 21, 24) does not 
therefore directly reply to them; it rather retreats and repels at 
first, for His calm and equable spirit cannot be induced by any- 
thing to go beyond the limits of wisdom and love. There could be 
in His case no such thing as a constrained or extorted revelation 
of Himself. 

But how are we to understand the word which He so calmly _ 
opposes to their precipitance? It would require a volume itself, 
to do justice historically, philologically, and hermeneutically to 
the exposition of a passage which has been confused even from 
the earliest times; or to follow with our corrections in the foot- 
steps of misconception playing around its truth. We may thus 
much presuppose, with consent of all, that 7» &pyqy is to be 
understood adverbially ; and ¢, r+ with diastole.? Consequently, 


1 Baiimlein (Stud. und Krit. 1846, 2) goes too far when he supposes that 
the question required no answer, but that the scornful ov preceding signified 
—who art Thou then, that Thou darest thus to speak to us! 

2 The principium and qui of the Vulg. can scarcely be explained. Augus- 
tine’s application—‘‘ Hold Me for, term Me the dpy7,” is. not admissible on 
any grounds. Bengel, not knowing otherwise to escape the difficulty, read 
éxs as in a parenthesis, and connected the ry dépxqv with the following 
morre eyo, thus making the whole one complete, independent sentence ; 
but scarcely any one (besides Olshausen and Brandt’s Bibel.) will agree 
with him. He cuts the knot when he says—non facile distinctio ulla plus 
molestize peperit exegetis, quam punctum post hoc vmiv; and places a 
comma instead. The Lord’s meaning would then be :—At first (or princi- 
pally) because I speak with you, I have much to say concerning you, etc. 
Mitium sermonis ab judicio infidelitatis vestree, nunc magis etiam quam 
antea, jure possim facere, prius quam cetera promam: sed non tam tristia 
de vobis, quam salutaria de me constanter dico. Olshausen allows the 6, ze 
to remain in this connection—whatI now say openly to you. He removes 
altogether the responding <iz/, and places it as consequential in ver. 26— 
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giuwi must supplement r7y &pyjv as the subject, and the predi- 
cate of this ¢// lies in the 6, 7s zai AwAw viv, which, however, 
evasively contains in some sort an answer to the vig. But the 
critical and transitional meaning of the adverbial ryv apyyy is 
itself contested among the philologists. We agree on the whole 
with de Wette (see especially in the Stud. u. Krit. 1834, 4, 924), 
who has gained a clear insight into the whole passage, much 
clearer, indeed, than Bengel and many more recent expositors, 
and very ably refutes the false acceptations of it. ‘Ty apyjy, 
originally equivalent to é cépy% or & &pyzc, in the beginning, 
passed by easy transition from the relation of time to the quality 
or relation of the thing concerned, just as in diberhaupt, essen- 
tially, from the very beginning, radically. This is quite correct ; 
but we must not make the distinction too broad, and reject the 
signification “ first, first of all,” for this very naturally adheres to 
it still, when relation to something else arises. The signification 
prorsus, omnino (Euthym. and Chrys. #w¢) must be given up 
af it is sundered from any idea of relation to other things, and 
made into a mere “assuredly,” and synonymous with aj», as 
Liicke regarded it.? 

But now for ¢, s First, we must rigorously protest against 
the frequent acceptation of it which interprets—omnino or im- 
primis is sum, quem me esse vobis dico; id sum, quod loguor, 
i.e. dico vobis. So Erasmus: Primum sum quod etiam dico 
vobis. (Yet he is more distinct in his paraphrase, which might 
be compatible with the truth—in primis, quod et loquor vobis.) 
So Glassius: quod vobis annuncio et inculco, nempe lux mundi. 
So also Luther in the first edition: eben das, was ich euch sage. 
(Even his subsequent translation—Lrstlich der, der ich mit euch 
rede, does not hit the point precisely, and does not justice to the 
6, 74, though we shall see that he explains the sense rightly.) 
So Grotius very much limiting it: hoc ipsum, quod me hoc ipso 
tempore esse dixi, 7.e. lax mundi. So even Schleiermacher— 
“before all, that which I tell you.” Against this interpreta- 
tion—-I am that which, or I am He whom, I give Myself out to 


thus Iam your solemn Monitor! Similarly of late Baiimlein, who a 
the answer yet further in the sequel. 

1 Sept.: Gen. xli. 21, xliii. 18, 20; Dan. viii. 1 for Tyna. 

2 Just as Flacius had it ahrhats ecubnens seriam asseverationem. 


—————— 
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be,’ even allowing that 6, 7+ would bear that sense, de Wette 
utters a well-founded protest, when he says that Awe (which 
Grotius vaguely referred to C0) signifies speaking in respect to 
the matter or form of the discourse generally, and is never used 
of saying any individual words. To refer rqy Uppy to the fol- 
lowing sentence (with Tholuck, and many others, especially 
among practical expositors)—“ I am that which I have declared 
Myself to be from the beginning,” or—“that which I have 
corlier told you,” is, in spite of the apparent parallel ch. x. 25, 
so “violent a transposition” (as Klee says), that we are compelled 
to give it up.” 

Is then the difficulty to be solved philologically, or not? 
Liicke has in desperation marked out a course which appears as 
a most unhappy way of escape from its pressure. He takes (in 
company, indeed, with some ancients) the whole clause as 
question, 6, 71 being wherefore; and regards Jesus as indignantly 
asking—“Why do I still speak to you, who are so little inclined 
to hear and understand?” And he gives the question, further, 
a tone which would say—“ generally, I know not, wherefore I 
yet speak further to you!”* Apart from the suspicious turn 
given to the zai, we cannot but wonder that Liicke’s “ Christian 
consciousness” did not recoil from such an outbreak of indigna- 
tion on the part of Jesus. His patient answer in chap. x. 25, 
which is quoted in fayour of the above, is something altogether 
different from what would be here a reiterated passionate reply 
to passion. It is most unseemly to think of any such thing 
in connection with Him, whose undisturbed serenity here and 
everywhere stands out in perfect contrast with the tumultuous 
excitement of His foes; for then would He not have main- 


1 Hess: “ We aré now where we were before. I might have much to say 
concerning you,” ete. Berlenb. Bib. :—It comes back to what I have already 
said to you. Klee: Truly, what I said to you! 

2 Nonnus: 6, 1 wep bpiv t Cites éapilov. The recent London Heb. N. T. 
scruples not to translate : revena oz°7e “roe “eK TY; but even then it should 
be res or m2? “27? "ORK procs, 

2 Whether Euthymins leaned that way, is very doubtful. His worde—¢7u; 
ort na) Dana bir, wepirriy toriv—dvakiot yhp tre GUITIS ROY WY OF FELPUST ah 
—inay be understood otherwise, especially on account of the preceding 
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tained even that triumph of equanimity over His enemies which 
the Missionary must exhibit to the Hindoos. This would per- 
vert the inmost meaning and spirit of His sublime reply into 
a petulant and abrupt ending of the controversy; quite out 
of harmony with the unwearied patience which renews in ver. 
26 the appeal, not speaking of them, but still testifying of Hum- 
self as the Sent of the Father, thus continuing to answer their 
question." 

But it is time now to give conclusively the true meaning, as, 
with more or less distinctness, it has been in later times per- 
ceived. “TI am that which I speak!” Is not this as simply 
harmonious in the phraseology, as it is internally true? True, 
indeed, in a most profoundly internal sense, so that the great 
mass of interpretations has been constrained more or less closely 
to graze it. Thus “the za/ expresses the correspondency of 
the civas and AaAziv,” as Liicke himself says; and that with an 
emphasis which is the pith of the whole.? “The za/ serves to 
establish an identity between that which Jesus speaks, and that 
which He is. The meaning of the words is—Ask not after what 
Iam. Give ear before all things—before ye form any concep- 
tion of Me, and give. Me any name,—to My sayings, and under- 
stand from them with unbiassed susceptibility to the truth, Who 
I am!” (de Wette). We confidently ask, whether anything 
can be more appropriate to the connection? Driiseke :—“Only 
let Me be to you what I can approve Myself to be, as I now 
stand before you. I ask you—Wherefore understand ye not 
My speech?” (ver. 43). Luther himself hit the meaning in his 
comment, better than in the text of the translation ; not so much 
in the words which we shall afterwards quote with v. Gerlach, 


1 Which last Baiimlein in his protest against this exposition makes strongly 
prominent. 

2 The late v. Meyer wrote to me that he thought this 6, 7 x«/a Greecism, 
and one expression—id quod, idem quod, quodcunque. He quoted in 
favour of this a passage from the Poemander of Hermes Trismegistus—¢ d¢ 
Tloiwevdpns eol* "Evvenoas, Qnol, viv béav ravryy, ors nol (read 8, re xoes) 
Govarcres; Poemander vero ad me: Intellexistine, ait, hoc spectaculum, 
quidnam sibi velit? Which observation is at least a memorial of the 
fundamental and many-sided learning with which he investigated Scrip- 
ture. 
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as in the marginal note :—“I am your Preacher: if ye rightly 
believe that, ye will well know who I am, not otherwise.” “I 
am before all things He who speaketh to you; He who now 
speaks, and whom ye will one day know. (Ver. 28.) Seek the 
name and the essential substance of My whole being only in the 
entire whole of My sayings: in them My being reveals itself, 
and tt is one with them.” 

And now the “first of all” or “first”! obtains for itself that 
true and impressive meaning which v. Gerlach thus expresses : 
—“ First of all, that is, before any specific name which I might 
attribute to Myself in answer to your question, and which would 
not make My nature more intelligible to you, [ am that which I 
also speak to you.” He sums up the full meaning of this great 
word in the most profound manner :—“ Seek not the knowledge 
of My person independently of My revelation of Myself, espe- 
cially in My words.—I am that which I speak.—He is the collec- 
tive-substance of all His sayings; in His words He reveals 
Himself perfectly as the Word who created all things. The 
doctrine of Christ is nothing which lies out of, or apart from, 
Himself; He Himself is altogether Teacher, altogether Revela- 
tion, His doctrine is Himself. Every one therefore errs, who 
would form to himself a notion of Christ before he has given heed 
to His words; no name, no definition can supply the place of a 
living progressive apprehension of His word.” ‘This is quite in 
harmony with Luther :—“ He will not do them the honour to 
say who He is. For if these perverse Jews will apprehend 
God, and what God is, by their own wise thoughts, if they will 
picture Him to themselves, and form their own notion of Him, 
they must not be told and cannot. No good would come of that 
—RHe will not be known by man’s understanding, but only 
through His word.” But we must make this fundamentally 
sound by adding—and this is His most essential name, that He 
is He who speaketh, the Word, or that His lis one with His say- 
ings; and thus in His own manner, and under the semblance 


1 Which Baumgarten-Crusius rejects, because Jesus would be nothing 
beyond what He here intimates! Similarly Liicke—because Jesus was jirst 
of all the Saviour, and not the admonisher of the Jews! Is itso? Was 
He not before all things the Aéyoc—was not the setting free from sin effected 
by His word, as He Himself presently says (vers. 31, 32) ? 
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of declining or refusing it, He has given the plainest and most 
perfect answer to their od sig ci. Thus did His wisdom give 
them a mystery for their after pondering, the external and most 
obvious tone of which was——“ hear Me only, instead of asking 
about Me!” while its internal and profound meaning was—“ / 
am the Word !”* 

And, indeed, the Word from the beginning. And may not 
this too lie latent as the undertone of jv wpyjv? We cannot 
but think so, and find in this the reason of the prominent place 
assigned to this remarkable expression. ‘Tyy &pyqy means in its 
most obvious acceptation—now, before all things, for you; but 
then the fundamental reason of that is involved and included in 
the same word—from the beginning of all things, literally before 
all, I am what I speak, the Revelation, the Revealer of Him who 
essentially is. (Cyril, among the ancients, Lampe, and even 
Fritzsche, refer it to the beginning of all.) We discern in it, 
moreover, a very significant prelude to ver. 58 of this same 
chapter. In the preface to this entire work we made allusion to 
the prophetic passage in Isa. lii. 6, which Meyer has adduced, 
in connection with Jno. i. 1, to illustrate our present passage : 
and beg now to refer our readers to what was there said. Christ 
is, in His primitive unoriginated Being, more than the Messiah 
of the Jews, yea more than the Saviour of sinful men: He is — 
the 127 simply é& apy7e, in whom alone, and that in absolute 
perfection, the éyw eius of God is uttered and revealed. Let 
the similarly profound passage (Ezek. xii. 25) be also collated ; 
in which after the min 2" follows the essentially connected 
TDIN IWR NN DIN, which does not only mean—what I i shall 
stand, but is the perfect parallel of MAS Was mos (Ex. iii. 14)? 
The éya cius of our Lord’s words (ver. 24) ae ates 


1 Flacius, who has dilated upon this passage sub voce principium, quotes 
‘‘quidam ex recentioribus” who thus understood it—illud ipsum verbum 
sum, quod loquor vobiscum, quia Christus est verbum Patris, vult in 
verbo cognosci. He regrets this, however, but calls it an interpretatio 
multo planior quam ceteree omnes superiores, neque ullum verbum detor- 
quens. 

2 Which we have interpreted in another place (in our heb. Lehrge- 
biiude, S. 269) :—One only, the Great and only One, is who He is, as He 
is, and because He is: that is, all His attributes and perfections are only 
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this definition of God; and in perfect consistency with this we 
are to understand the present words :—Before all other things 
which may give Me designation, J am, essentially and originally, 
that which I speak : My whole discourse alone reveals My being, 
which has its outgoing in that. 

We should, in conclusion, observe specifically how here the 
view of de Wette, shrinking from this full interpretation, is 
deepened and defended from the perversion of a superficial appli- 
cation. Even the Rationalists concur unanimously in saying 
that—we must only hear Jesus and receive His doctrine; He 
requires no more than this, nor assumes any other prerogative. 
But this doctrine of Christ, again, is nothing independent of, or 
apart from Himself; if He is heard in truth, it will be further 
found that all His AuAziv speaks of His ives, is entirely filled 
and penetrated and pervaded by that. So far as this goes, the 
explanation—I am He, and I am that which I give Myself 
out to be, what I have said to you concerning Myself, is in- 
cluded, and follows necessarily from it: provided only that it be 
accepted in its profound internal significance. Lange says 
truly: “the 6, 7s zal AwA® is not, as de Wette would have it, 
to be referred merely to the spirit of the doctrine of Jesus, but 
also to His declarations concerning His own Person.” Who 
then would dare to exclude or efface this, except the disin- 
genuous Rationalists, the Friends of Light—or its enemies ?— 
who would efface the spots of fanaticism from the Light of the 
world ! 

Ver. 26. Scarcely has He uttered this brief and profound 
reply—evading their question and yet most conclusively answer- 
ing it—than He proceeds, in patience and love, to add to it a 
further elucidation. Ye must before all things hear what I 
speak; and in this is contained also, what I am :—such was the 
new, not yet expressed, disclosure of His meaning. But this 
conclusive saying is very significantly combined with all that 
had preceded :—And what I speak and testify, is first of all and 
preeminently concerning yourselves, a reproof of your sins; for it 
is only for your sakes, for your salvation (ch. v. 34) that I speak 
the expressions of His being, which has its ground in itself. Existence is 
His essence, and all the possible forms of the primitive root ™7 are but His 
one perfect name. 
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of Myself. The éya eis is spoken, in order that ye may believe, 
and not die in your sins! We must undeniably think of the 
unexpressed antithesis reps éwod in connection with the expressed 
aepl vway; but it is harsh and incorrect to understand the 
AuAsiv and xpivesy in this passage merely of His testimony con- 
cerning Himself “as if in contrast with their false notions.” The 
discourse takes up again the thread of vers. 16 and 24. Your 
sins are many; I have so many things to say of your unbelief 
and disobedience that I must still begin again to speak of that, 
and must have your earnest attention while I speak of your own 
sins, before ye can apprehend who I am. By that, and that 
alone ; by submitting to be judged, and to see your sins in the 
light of My truth, can ye come to a right knowledge of Me.’ 
And we may with more propriety say conversely, that in the 
AAD vusiv, ver. 25, this was preeminently intended, though not 
alone; for the shining of His light, reproving the darkness, testi- 
fies convincingly of Himself, and teaches first how to under- 
stand His cry—I am the Light. The éyw is absolute and 
direct, and is not to be understood as many understand it—I 
might have much to judge concerning you—or, I have the matter, 
and the right, and the power, and might judge you if I would— 
so that there must be supplied—But I restrain Myself, in order 
to spare you. We see plainly throughout this chapter, that the 
Lord did not, even as we might suppose that He could not, 
spare them in any such manner; He did not, nor could He, 
withhold any of that condemnation which was due to their 
blindness and folly. . For what effect could that have? The 
restraint and suppression of the full truth would be only a with- 
holding of the wholesome discipline which is the most powerful 
incentive to faith. Thus the «Ard of the subsequent clause must 
have an altogether different meaning; and the clause itself is alto- 
gether opposed to the meaning which we have condemned. But, 
He that sent Me is trwe: how could that suit the idea—But I 
say not all for your condemnation, which I might have to say ?? 


1 “‘Unbelief demands that everything should be calmly and clearly proved 
to it, without any threatening reper oc. But there is no validity in proof 
whic does not awaken the conscience.” Rieger. 

2 Such expositors give it then this turn :—but He remains true to His 
merciful promises : or—He will in His own time bring the truth to light. 
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Liicke is perfectly right in interjecting something of this kind : 
—This pleases you not, ye contradict all that I say—ye ever 
turn away precipitately from the words which rebuke your sin, 
to the barren question—Who art Thou ?—but this My judgment 
of you is nevertheless true, as already said, ver. 16. J cannot 
and may not spare you—that is plainly involved in the words. 
For the Father who is true commands: as I hear from Him, I 
speak. His speaking is under the same law as His working, 
ch. v. 19. Tatra AwA@ appears to us preferable to Aéyw here, 
as in ver. 28; although the latter might indicate the accessory 
notion of every individual Aégyesy in this AwAsiv reph adrar. Eig 
Tov xoowov (comp. 7% xbo~, ch. xviii. 20) is neither the same 
with zpos, nor with & ra xdomm, xara rod xdojmov, against the 
world : but we regard it with the Berlenb. Bible—into the world, 
comp. Lu. xxiv. 47, Mar. xiii. 10, eis reivra re Ovy. “A more 
lively expression of diffusion than the dative.” And we find in 
Bengel: “ Concise word, 7.e., These things which were before 
unknown to the world, I have brought into the world, and speak 
in the world, in order that they may be dispersed by My wit- 
nesses throughout the whole world, which, though now alien 
from the faith, will, whether ye believe or not, believe in time 
to come. Your contumacy restrains Me not.” This is a very 
appropriate enlargement of the first zep! vway, and involves the 
deep truth, that the Lord spoke His severe words in all earnest- 
ness to those who immediately heard them, in order to bring 
them to a wholesome acquaintance with their sinful selves ; but 
that He at the same time spake those words over their hard 
hearts and heads into all posterity and into all the world. Thus 
does He perfectly discharge His Father’s commission, speaking 
forth boldly and persistently the truth which He had brought 
from above :—assured that every word will in due time find its 
right hearer, and that none will be spoken in vain. It was of 
this parrhesia of our Lord’s words that Luther thought, when 
he translated—before the world. Here we find the full solution 
of the question, why our Lord so profusely poured out His doc- 
trine upon these hardened Jews, whose condemnation He fore- 


etc. All this is artificial, contrary to many parallel sayings, and opposed to 
the connection here. 
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knew: we think while we read them, how brightly shine now 
through all the world the words which fell there upon darkened 
understandings; and how convincingly those judicial words 
which were then despised are now exercising their judicial in- 
fluence upon the consciences of men. 

The interposed remark of the Evangelist, ver. 27, seems to 
contradict what was said upon ver. 19; but the od# éyrwouy” 
which He Himself, in amazement at such stiff-necked infatuation, 
testifies against them, does not assuredly mean that they had 
altogether failed to understand that Jesus in His ru Wag spoke 
of God. The roy rarépe will rather say that they persistently 
refused to understand, they would not discern (quite in unison 
with the word of Jesus, ver. 19) that He testified the God 
who sent to be in truth His Father, and consequently that He 
Himself was the Son of God. The gloss roy ds6y is quite cor- 
rect, if thus correctly understood, but not if the emphasis is laid 
upon 426¢- The Evangelist interjects the mention of this, which 
refers less to the circumstance of the moment than to the stiff- 
necked blindness of these hearers generally, in order to lay the 
foundation for the words which follow, in which the Lord now 
proceeds to promise a universal core yvaoeobs for the future, 
with regard to that éy@ eis which He had almost in vain uttered 
to the world. 

Vers. 28, 29. The lifting up here solemnly referred to, is pre- 
eminently the public exhibition, and universal proclamation, and 
glorification, of our Lord, in order to His being known; but it in- 
dicates at the same time specifically, as the Evangelist remarks 
himself (ch. xii. 32), a lifting up in death, as is incontrovertibly 
proved by the words—when ye have lifted up the Son of man ! 
Many times afterwards did He tell them what they desired to 
inflict upon Him, and what they would inflict upon Him—His 
death. Here then we have the retrospective answer to ver. 22.) 
But the crucifixion, as it took ‘place through the development of 


1 Even Schleiermacher understands the expression of the Cross according 
to the common phraseology of the people, and says: ‘‘If it had been to 
them an unintelligible expression, the Lord would not have employed it.” 
Lange’s supposition (iii. 627) that the Jews might have simply misunder- 
stood the Lord as referring to His elevation to His Messianic throne, is alto- 
gether unintelligible to us in the connection ot this chapter ! 
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circumstances before Pilate, through the clamour for Barabbas, 
and so forth, was at this time a thing so improbable and in- 
credible to the Jews, that we may accept what Pfenninger puts 
into the mouth of his Zephonias :—“ Among us the lifting up 
is a current expression for crucifying. But that could have no 
meaning here—for it would be madness even to think of his un- 
dergoing that at the hands of our rulers. The man doth nothing, 
and never will, which might involve him in a shadow of accusa- 
tion before the Roman tribunal.”—When, then, the Lord pre- 
dicts as the consequence of His being lifted up, that is, after His 
glorification effected through the death of the Cross, that all 
who now misunderstood Him will know who He is; we must 
make three reflections upon His words, if we would understand 
them aright in their fulness of meaning. First, that He in- 
cludes in one word both the knowledge of Himself through 
voluntary repentance, and the instrumentality of judgment—the 
latter commencing with historical judgment—through the testi- 
mony of the Holy Ghost (ch. xvi. 8-11) and the victory of 
His church. Secondly, that dvay and zére stretch forward into 
the futurity as beginning with His lifting up, with the same 
meaning as the &réprs spoken before Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 64). 
Thirdly, that according to ver. 26, the Lord addresses these 
Jews as the representatives of the whole xéojog, and thus means, 
in the fullest sense—The world will and must first crucify Me, 
and then will the world know Me. 

How then does the sequel correspond with this? Lampe 
could find no connection, and therefore very harshly proposed 
to supply to the za/ in both cases a “ porro dixit” and “ iterum 
dixit;” as if the Evangelist quoted two unconnected utter- 
ances in addition. It is impossible to accept this, and the con- 
nection is not so very far to seek. The former zai hangs in 
continuation upon the é7s, and gives a repeated exposition of the 
gy eis; the second indeed, commencing a new sentence, ad- 
joins an independent announcement. The first clause we are 
well acquainted with already, and needs no further illustration : 
—excepting just to remark upon the intertwined sos and 
AwAgiy (in relation to both of which equally ax’ guavrod is denied), 
as well as upon the profound condescension of the use of edidaée. 
(Comp. upon ch. y. 20.) The second clause contains a very 
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natural conclusion; intimating the reason of that before-an- 
nounced victory in death—the might and power of the Father 
never failing Him to the last. The a&7jxe refers not directly to 
the future, but embraces the whcle extant period since His send- 
ing into the world, passing onward to the great futurity. The 
Aorist depends on xéu-bas, as Winer remarks, but not that we 
should think of the “act of sending and of the ob« &piévas as” 
one,” nor as if He would say :—“ The Father left Me not alone 
upon the earth, but promised Me when Hesent Me His constant 
presence ¢ and help.” But the a@jxe belongs also to the continuous 
(er &wod cOTH, and embraces the whole period since His mission, 
for the confirming 671 with a révroze follows. (Bengel points 
to this latter evidence.) That which was saidin ver. 16 is now 
repeated, and with a further consequence deduced from it :—be- 
cause He who sent His Son dwelleth in Him, showing Him all 
His works and teaching Him all His words, as the Son who ever 
did that which was well-pleasing to Him—+therefore is He also 
with Him in the sense of helping, can never disavow or fail Him 
whom He hath sent. The Aorist is here actually a convincing 
Preterite, according to Lynar’s paraphrase—He hath never yet 
left Me, even till now, as ye see. The Lord Himself speaks in 
His humility almost the same word which His apostle afterwards 
used, Acts xxvi. 22. “Have ye yet been able to take Me? 
Behold, I stand before you all, and still bear My witness in the 
speaceld of God!” But it is, flialby: intimated :—And when My 
hour cometh, when it will be permitted to you to lift Me up— 
even then, when He should most fearfully be left alone, His dis- 
ciples forsaking Him (ch. xvi. 32), Israel rejecting Him, the 
world knowing errr not, the Father would not leave Him alone. 
Hence it is ailaene that this clause cannot depend upon the 
yvooeobe 67+; but is parallel with it as the ground of hope and 
promise. When the Lord thus once more, as often previously, 
but now in the most lowly possible expression, points to His own 
holy life almost (for the xévrore as spoken by Him could be 
true of Himself alone) éy owosmmars of all holy men doing the 
things which please God, as manifest to the eyes of all the world, 
—we cannot but perceive a new contrast with vers. 7, 21, 24, 
and a preparation for ver. 46 in this same chapter, where the 
Holy One places Himself in opposition to all man’s sinful race. 
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The mediating transition will be plainly manifest in vers. 34, 
35, 38. 


Tnus composed and dignified, thus keenly penetrating every 
interlocution of the excited masses in the midst of whom He 
peacefully stood, thus meekly, moreover, and confidingly, did the 
Lord on this occasion utter His solemn words. After St John 
had at first, ver. 27, observed of those who heard them that they 
ovz éyvwour, he very gladly goes on to say, that amid the fluc- 
tuations which the Lord’s words excite in this vast sea of human 
spirits, roAAol éxiorevomy, and indeed already cig adréy, for it 
was the actual commencement of that, though with equal pro- 
priety it is immediately exchanged for the mere evra, in order 
to interpret precisely the character of this beginning. This faith 
arising through the word (radra avrod AuAovyTos) was some- 
thing more than that first mentioned in chap. ii. 23, 24, more 
than that of chap. vii. 31; yet as being a sudden impulse and 
excitement it is something less than that recorded in chap. x. 
42 as the result of a comparison of His words and works, and 
the testimonies of John and of Christ." A certain sincerity and 
truth lay in this undoubtedly weak beginning, though it did not 
hold out ; otherwise the Lord would not have proceeded to found 
His remarks upon it. It is altogether inappropriate, and out of 
harmony with the profound spirit of this Gospel, to ask in what 
way these initial believers evidenced their ziorebes, or to pre- 
suppose that they expressed it in words. It must ever be re- 
membered that our Lord was inwardly conscious of every, the 
slightest impression which His words produced, just as He felt 


1 The notion of Lange, which has been before referred to, supposes that 
they had given a Chiliastic meaning to the Lord’s last words, and had un- 


derstood them in the Jewish sense :—‘‘so then we must first begin to act 
as if we would exalt Him, and when He sees that He can reckon upon us He 
will openly announce Himself!”  ‘‘So that through a misunderstanding 


they had become his partizans!” We see, in chap. xii. 34, that this lifting 
up sounded very differently in the people’s ears. And this chapter does 
not speak of people ‘‘ who seemed to have come to faith in Him,” for the 
Evangelist in his account of them, and the Lord in His own words to them, 
both regard this beginning of faith as true and earnest. 
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that virtue had gone out of Him on another occasion (Mar. v. 
30; Lu. viii. 46); and our own analogous experience should 
confirm this to us, since we, His feeble servants, have some faint 
consciousness of the reception of our words, and can mark if they 
are repelled. The Evangelist either concludes very naturally 
from the contents of the following discourse, that it referred to 
these xemsorevxoras, or by the profound attention which he 
gave to the progress of the colloquy, he at the time perceived 
this turning-point in its application. 

Vers. 31, 32. The ody teaches us significantly how our Lord, 
with the most gracious and earnest solicitude to obtain hearing 
for His words, discerned and entered into this movement among 
the masses; it shows us that He directed His sayings to those 
who had become only disposed to believe, marking them out by 
the vweis, although they were not so separate from the rest, as 
that He could regard them asa distinct company, and externally 
turn towards them. The gracious allurement of their faith is at 
the same time a test of it, for He knows well what there is 
in them; His words are to be interpreted by the critical J/—ye 
will, indeed, not continue, ye will soon turn away again from Me, 
when I proceed to point out the first true step to real disciple- 
ship! There is, as Kling says, in the jévew é ra Adym, a cer- 
tain ¢ives & +a Adyw presupposed; but this is so weak and in- 
distinct that only His rich graciousness recognises it, and that 
same grace says enough for warning and further instruction.’ 
We continue in the word, when we permit the word to continue 
in us, that is, to seize and penetrate us, according to its nature, 
yet more deeply, and find a permanent place in our souls (ver. 
37, ywpeiv); for in this case there is the constant mutual influ- 
ence and co-operation between the word and faith (Heb. iv. 2), 
between the power of God and the will of man. Comp. ch. xv. 
7, with respect to the disciples, where, however, éy éwof is a 


1 Not, however, as Olshausen maintains, that the most insincere per 
son experiencing the power of God against his will has, through the pene- 
tration of the Logos into his nature, this beginning in himself—(the devil 
only being entirely free from the Word of God). For this takes away 
the distinction between these believers and other men, and overlooks the — 


critical point of a responsive voluntary action already presumed in the 
MEVELY, 
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deeper expression than this preliminary é 7@ Adyw. Yet there 
is an actual éy, and Seiler’s translation weakens its force—if ye 
hold firm to My teaching! So de Wette is not strictly correct : 
—if ye continue in My doctrine; for Adyos has a more internal 
significance: the instrument of the truth which maketh free is 
the power and life of God. With another reference, rather to 
the acknowledgment and firm maintenance of the dogma, St 
John (2 Ep. ver. 9) speaks of wéves ev 77] sda rod Xpsorod. 
This d:day7 is not here recognised as such, but just the succeed- 
ing wAgdeua. The most important and critical point here is, 
that every single word of Christ, in the internally felt power 
and truth of which we continue, involves, brings with it, and 
draws after it, His entire word and testimony in all its complete- 
ness. We saw, when considering ch. vii. 17, that this present 
promise of our Lord presupposes more, and takes a step further 
in advance, than the promise then given. There, the sincere 
will to do the legal will as revealed in the preparatory revelation 
was the condition in order to faith in the Divine truth of the 
word of Jesus; this commencing faith is here presupposed, and 
must. be again followed by a sincere willing and doing in the 
persevering, and deeper penetrating jwévesv. We may not strictly 
say that this pévesw already includes practical obedience; it is 
rather the faith which is advancing towards that knowledge to 
which the freedom of the inner and outer life is first promised. 
The first word of the promise éo7é connects itself very well with 
- the circumstances of the occasion; yet it is almost equivalent to 
the gozade of ver. 36, for the &Ayda¢ which is there added involves 
an implied contrast, as if they scarcely were disciples as yet, 
indeed, were not at all. Hess :—‘then shall ye deserve to be 
called My disciples!” For, in strict truth, the idea of wadyrys 
—which must be kept sacred from abuse and too precipitate 
assumption of its dignity—involves a persistent, increasing 
jwovdezverv, which leads to an essential yivaoxes ; and it is there- 
fore much more than the fleeting impulse of a xsorevew which 
may be transitory, and which only in condescension to the germ 
enclosed receives the name. 

The word of Christ, as the word of God, is assuredly the truth 
(ch. xvii. 17), yet this full expression makes evident the present 
transition from the single word embraced to the persevering 
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learning and acceptance of the whole of that which had been 
embraced by the words é 7@ Adyw. There is therefore, and 
there must be, a difference, and a gradually developed contrast 
between Adyos and aAndese, for the whole word when known 
becomes then first the truth to us, in that profound and compre- 
hensive sense in which St John and our Saviour use the expres- 
sion. The truth of God in. Christ, which sets man free from 
error and from sin, which redeems and brings him salvation! 
The fulfilment of the law and the prophets through the grace and 
truth which appeared in Him! ch.i.17. And as the yrdacote 
connects itself with the rove yraocobe of ver. 28 which it takes 
up and repeats (and which had then awakened their beginning 
faith), it is certain that 67s éy@ ¢iws is included, as the crown 
and fulness of the truth. 

In this declaration of our Lord, the two great words “ truth ” 
and “freedom,” which through the lie of Satan are ever pervad- 
ing the world with false excitement, and stimulating to evil the 
whole life of man, are brought back to their fundamental element 
of truth—which, indeed, remains in them as incentive to good 
even in their-perversion. Truth for his knowledge, freedom for 
his action, man ever seeks with inextinguishable right : but the 
only truth is in the Word of God, since the manifestation of 
the Son, the Word of Christ; and this alone makes men oytw¢ 
éAcvbépovg. The Lord afterwards ascribes the making free to 
the Son Himself, while He now first imputes it to the truth 
recognised and felt in His word; but we must not therefore 
dogmatically deny the distinction, and say that in the former 
sentence He also referred to Himself the personal Truth, accord- 
ing to ch. xiv. 6.1. For there does remain a distinction between 
the truth which is to be known as such, in opposition to all error, 
and the concrete position which is contained in this abstraction, 
that this truth personally presents itself to us in Christ, and 
will live in us. Nor is it to be overlooked that the knowledge 
of the truth proceeds in a gradational manner: as much truth 
as there is, so much freedom is there. All freedom which is 


1 Ag the old commentators (e.g. Chrys. Theoph. Euthym.) after their 
- not very discriminating manner; and many of our modern systematising 
expositors. 
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based upon delusion, and moves in an element of falsehood, is 
unreal, yea, is no other than the most shameful servitude. This 
is of itself a word of inexhaustible import,—shedding its light on 
all sides,—which the Lord cries to the erring world: that only 
the truth can make men free, is the everlasting causal-connection 
between the two great words. Wouldst thou first be free, in 
order that thou mightest in thy independent freedom investigate” 
and seize the truth, where truth is not to be found—then is this 
an inversion of the right way! Further, as faith and abiding in 
the word precede the knowing,’ so again the knowing precedes 
the being made free; yet this psychologically necessary priority 
in the gradual growth so entirely involves a living mutual action 
and reaction between faith and understanding, life and act, that 
one might almost say with propriety,—Only those who are made 
free, or are being made free, will livingly comprehend the truth. 
Lampe :—“ Although knowledge goes before in order, yet that 
precedence is so insensible that no point of time can be distin- 
guished. Whence we understand how the Saviour, while He 
makes the liberation come after the knowledge, does not sub- 
ordinate one to the other, but co-ordinates them as two great 
effects of celestial truth in the heart of man.” That sin cannot 
be overcome by “mere knowledge,” Julius Miller well shows. 
Doctrine of Sin, Vol. 1, p. 188 (Clark’s For. T. Lib). 

In all this we have presupposed in the Christian reader a right 
understanding of the meaning of éAsvdepdoes: it remains, how- 
ever, that we indicate what is the amplitude of its meaning in 
connection with wA7jdese. We must not yield to the rash and 
precipitate folly which is too prevalent in exposition and would 
everywhere level at once all difficulties, and be misled into re- 
garding this freedom in ver. 32 as merely freedom from the 
bondage of sin, in the sense of ver. 34. Merely freedom from 
sin! it may be cried—Is not that full and absolute freedom ? 
Assuredly, in its innermost principle—it is the point from which 
it starts and to which it aims: every imaginable freedom in 
truth begins with emancipation from the service of sin, and none 


1 Augustin: Non quia cognoverant, crediderunt, sed ut cognoscerent 
crediderunt: credimus enim ut cognoscamus, non cognoscimus ut cre= 
damus. 

VOL. V. 4 
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can be altogether free but those who are altogether sinless. Yet 
the idea of freedom (for ver. 32 is spoken with most rigorous 
reality of idea, and not in a vague and supposititious manner) 
embraces the extinction of all slavery which is the penalty of sin, 
and bound up with it. First of all, even, and especially, as the 
sequel teaches, freedom from the awapreévew of knowledge, | 
deliverance from the bonds of all error and delusion, which 

may hold our souls under its influence. (Ps. Ixxii. 14, Jind 

piomia’, not to be translated, indeed, with Luther, but yet referring 
to ah nim, Ps. x. 7, no101 7h, Ps. lv. 12—see my Comm. on 

Psalms.) ‘The Lord speaks with a tone of invitation to all the 
world, coming before Him with the consciousness which is, for 
example, expressed in Cicero’s paradox—ézs wovos 6 copos 

eAsbbepos wos was a&Ppwv SovAos, with which is connected the 

mas 0 omovdatoS éAsbbeposg of Philo. He further speaks to the 

sincere among the Jews, who feel the veda which they had 

received to be no more than a rvedwa Sovasias sig Poor, who, 

without the true vsobco/«, sigh under the yoke of the law; free- 

dom from this also must be contained, consequently, in this com- 

prehensive word, which meets every feeling of bondage of every 
kind with appropriate promise. We therefore do not dogmatise 

incorrectly when we discover in this word of our Lord the germ 
and root of the full and expanded apostolical teaching concern- 
ing freedom in Christ, even including Gal. v. 1 and Jas. i. 25. 

For the becoming free from sin takes place in truth only as the 

becoming free from the law of sin (Rom. viii. 2)—according to 

Tholuck’s deep and true comment, who suggests here what most 

others omit in the consideration of that passage. The freedom 

from the law, absolution from guilt, and the transformation of 
absolute command into an internal and free impulse of the will 
in thankful love, produces first actual freedom from sin. “ He 

who believes the Divine aAfdsia, that God elects us sinners, 

doomed and deserving to perish, to be children in Christ, feels 
within him filial love arising in return, and freedom from all 
desire of evil.” 

Finally, there belongs to the yoke of the law something more; 
and that is, the analogous subjection to the pupillage and guid-. 
ance of man, which in Israel was closely connected with God’s 
law. ‘This pervades the whole world and Christendom itself: 
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—whether it exhibit itself under the sanction of the name of 
God, or assume its own proper name, being the dominion of the 
caipyovTes TOD xoomWoVv, TOD Anod, TAY xAjpwr. He who attains to 
freedom in truth through the word of Christ personally and 
immediately apprehended and appropriated, is emancipated from 
all human ordinances of dogma or discipline, from all servile 
homage to genius, from all predominance of human leaders of 
the blind (see ch. vii. 26), as well as from every political yoke 
borne only under constraint. And because all these voices 
more or less speak lyingly of freedom, the Lord opposes to them 
all His own strong Truth, by His 7@ Aoya +H tus. This whole 
saying is an impressive and important text for preaching upon 
festivals whether of the Reformation or the Constitution. In 
the year 1847, Stolle, the missionary, preached with perfect 
truth and seasonableness, in Berlin, that “ if all the Jews were 
kings they would be but slaves—and if all kings made all Jews 
free, they would not yet be free.” The Berlin Zeitung showed 
little acquaintance with the word of Christ, or faith in it, when 
it complained of “ this provocative to fanaticism among the less 
instructed of the community !” 

Ver. 33. These poor rersorevxoreg soon come to the end of 
their faith; when freedom through the truth is explicitly an- 
nounced to them, they pervert the precious promise into con- 
tumely, and turn away in their pride as those who were already 
free! Let this distinctively testing word, which the Lord gives 
here as a type and example, be applied to many who are true 
believers, and it will be found that the same result will follow. 
Such a consequence is only too natural. We understand the 
simple and plain words axexpibnouy ara as uttered by no other 
than the same men to whom Jesus had just spoken; nor have 
we the slightest difficulty in reconciling ourselves to this. The 
notion that at this point others take up the word appears to us 
forced and unnecessary, though we have great respect for those 
who maintain it. It is a twofold objection against which the 


1 More anciently Heinsius and Lampe, then Tholuck and Liicke; as also 
Schleiermacher in the Homilies, who says that the Evangelist did not suffi- 
ciently distinguish one from the other in this miscellaneous multitude. 
Ebrard regards it as so obvious that there was no need for John to say that 
they were not tiorevovres who spoke now. Of the same view are Wesley, 
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Lord has now to defend and define the word which He had 
spoken : twofold actually, although the objectors urge both in 
their unity. They will persuade themselves that as Abraham’s 
seed they have never been properly in bondage, they will lay 
the emphasis on Abraham’s seed, from which it would neces- 
sarily follow that that seed needs not to be made free.’ But. 
the Lord in His reply carefully distinguishes the two things 
which were so closely interwoven ; He begins with what was in 
reality the second objection, and rebuts that vers. 34-36, then 
in ver. 37 turns to the first. And here once more He critically 
and defensively distinguishes between the acknowledged, un- 
contested external meaning of this claim, and that other mean- 
ing, according to which the genuine children of Abraham must 
necessarily be also the children of God. Scarcely had He 
gently signified this than they break in, ver. 39, with their 
renewed assertion ; constrained by this, and again by another 
such violent interjection ver. 41, He hesitates not to advance 
His convincing condemnation to its ultimate severity, ver. 44. 
But He does not close with this; He returns, vers. 45-47, to 
the original and milder utterance—Ye are not of God! 

That which the Baptist, Matt. iii. 9, had already denounced, 
reappears here; for, the theocratic national pride of the Jews 
was all the more deeply rooted in proportion to the real pre- 
eminence which God had assigned them, but which they had 
lyingly perverted. For, the corruptions of the holiest things 
are the most hard to be healed. An endless variety of the ex- 
pressions of Jewish pride may be brought forward from more 
ancient and more modern times, all tending to show that these 
children of Abraham deemed themselves the lords of the earth 
by the hereditary, inalienable prerogative of race, and all mere 


Rieger, von Gerlach, and Richter among practical expositors. The last 
says, ‘‘ now answered, without being questioned, the unbelieving spokes- 
men of the crowd of hearers.” So the Berlenburger—‘‘ now come some 
others and put in their shrill cry.” But is this latter darexpi/dncwv eitg—? 
Should de Wette translate it—‘‘ some answered him?” Brandt’s Bibel says — 
rightly, on the other hand, ‘‘ when Jesus says something which, being 
misunderstood, offended their self-love, they soon show by their contradic- 
tion that they had not the right kind of faith in Him.” 
- 1In Lampe’s words—we are already free de jure and are so also de 
facto. 
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variations of the theme—non pradp ‘2 Deen b>, But after God 
had done so much to humble these kings by servitude, they 
being at this very time subject to the Romans; how could they 
say that they needed not to be made free? lange seeks to 
remove this: difficulty by an acceptation of the words never to 
our knowledge suggested before. They had, he thinks, clearly 
observed that Jesus would speak of freedom in the spiritual 
sense, and had, therefore, themselves also designedly passed 
over to this sense, in order to constrain His avowal, that even 
in this the matter concerning them was not spiritual slavery 
We never, they would say, yielded ourselves up to any man in 
the spirit of slavery! They had ever been free from error, and 
even in external servitude had always been inwardly the free 
sons of God in the house of God; they therefore needed no de- 
liverance into freedom through the truth, however much they 
might need redemption, through the power of the Messiah, 
from the Romans !—We cannot but wonder if other expositors 
will fall in with this view; for ourselves we cannot; since such 
a subtle transition to the mediately apprehended spiritual lan- 
guage is opposed to the notorious Jewish mind. Besides which, 
the Lord’s solemn, answer with His ea would in that case 
have directly met such effrontery—(we know what Thou mean- 
est, but we are by no means the servants of delusion or of sin !) 
—to say nothing of the oddev/ in their specific language. We 
think most certainly, in common with all other expositors, that 
they rather perversely passed by the word truth, and clave to 
the stumbling words make you free. In some slight degree they 
heard and marked that the Lord spake of something spiritual 
and internal, but not enough to enable them to understand the 
deep words concerning “ knowing the truth,” and to fix their 
thoughts upon this great word ; they therefore revert in wncon- 
scious evasion to the external sense;* the Lord’s éAeudepody 
seems to them a discordant note, too injurious a word to express 
the Messianic deliverance which they had longed for, and alte 
gether suitable to slaves. “ The same men who were wont tr 
chafe against all subjection to the heathenish yoke of the Ro- 


1 According to the uniform analogy of almost all such answers in the 
Gospels ! 
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mans as a disgraceful servitude, now feel their theocratic pride 
aroused, because the Lord describes them as servants who must 
be made free.” (Neander.) Thus is the natural man without 
any fundamental apprehension, even when under the influence 
of strong seeming emotion ; if the salvation is brought home to 
him which he greatly needs, and which is freely offered, he finds - 
it altogether needless, and repels it with foolish petulance and 
boasting." 

Liicke’s opinion is more worthy of notice :—Since it was im- 
possible that the Jews should have utterly forgotten their past and 
present political subjection as a people, we are driven to the sup-. 
position that they referred the Lord’s words, not to the common 
political freedom of the nation, but to their individual civil free- 
dom ; and they might intelligently and honestly say that they 
had never served any man as slaves. Similarly Teschendorff 
(who makes some evil-disposed persons, standing by, the speakers) 
—““the more feelingly they resent their present political bondage, 
the more anxious are they to establish and make the most of 
their individual freedom, at least.” Similarly Hess :—They had 
never, however, sunk into slavery—remarking further that “ this 
was probably a soliciting hint that they would rather hear Him 
speak about political freedom.” This view, even with this last 
doubtful modification (which is not, however, like Lange’s), would 
be fair enough in itself; but the orépwa ’ABpacw with its 
pre-eminent emphasis too evidently embraces the whole people as 
such (with which the present individuals incorporate themselves 
by their éowéy); and in this connection the wydevi rarore, as 
an implied necessary consequence must assuredly go back to the 
very beginnings of this seed of Abraham. We hold therefore 
with Kling, that the denial of proper dovAgé@ is uttered in rela- 
tion to the entire history of the people. It is, further, as impos- 
sible that they could have forgotten their bondage in Egypt, and 
Babylon, and so forth, even for a moment, as it is that they could 
have meant (as Bengel thinks)— We, at least, have never been in 


1 And this Jewish boast the German-Catholic Dowiat took for his text, 
as a word of Scripture, as an ‘‘ old but ever new word” (8 Oct. 1845 at. 
Offenbach)—called upon the Elbe and the Rhine to echo his greeting to his 
people—‘‘ we have never been slaves to man!!” Verily there is no martyr 
like Scripture | 
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such bondage as our fathers were subjected to. For this last 
notion is contradicted, as we have said, by their evident assump 
tion that no seed of Abraham could in the nature of things ever 
Sovagbew. Thus they fall into flagrant opposition to the humble 
and profound lamentation of their fathers in Holy Scripture, 
such as Ezra ix. 8, 9; Nehem. ix. 36; Lament. i. 1, v. 8 ;—but 
we must not convict them therefore of the madness of impotent 
lying, as Augustine does.’ For their proud language only means 
to say that the temporary oppression which their people had at 
times endured, the slight supremacy of foreign rulers which did 
not affect their national character, but left them the appearance 
of independence in the enjoyment of their own laws and their 
own worship, had never reduced them to the degradation of per- 
fect slavery :?—that they had ever been, and had ever felt them- 
selves to be, in spite of everything, the noble and unsubjugated 
seed of Abraham in the sight of God! (Lange: “they no 
more acknowledged their subjection to Rome, than later Rome 
acknowledged the temporal authority which contradicted her 
hierarchical views.” ‘That is freedom in the theocratical sense, 
but not on that account in the spiritual.) It is at least doubt- 
fal whether they then thought of that prohibition of their God, 
so careful of their honour and dignity, which rendered it im- 
possible that any born Israelite should become a bond-slave to 
his brother Israelite. But it is very certain that, blinded by theic 
pride, they speak very inconsistently, for it was their constant 
expectation that the Messiah should free them from the Roman 
power ; and this is to be explained by the spirit of contradiction 
into which the half-heard and obnoxious word truth had thrown 
them. <A promise of deliverance from bondage in another con- | 
nection and not made dependent upon the knowledge and per- 
severing abiding in His word, might probably have extorted a 
voluntary admission of their bondage, and been received with 
gratitude. 

Ver. 384. The Lord’s calm, lucid truth gives His first answer 


1 “Ts not this the people which made bricks in Egypt? How did God 
then for ever remind them that He had led them out of the house of bond- 
age? Were your fathers slaves, and are not ye? How is it then that ye 
pay tribute to Cesar?” etc. See in Klee. 

2 This is the truth in the former exposition, 
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to their confused thoughts, and this may be viewed under a three- 
fold aspect. He speaks directly of the true slavery in the com- 
mission of sin; and then through a very significant but com- 
miserating and reticent transition (embracing the ideas of slavery 
and sonship in their several relation to God), He places in oppo- 
sition to that servitude the true freedom of the children of God— 
who alone are also the true children of Abraham. In rom» rv 
ajapriay the article is of strong significance ; and in connection 
with it the sos@y involves more in its meaning than nix, and 
the whole expression is made equivalent to the Old Testament 
DN YYB, epyaCowevos r7v covofniav. (Comp. 1 John ii. 4, 8, 9.) 
Thus it is not he who at any time, or sometimes, yet sins; but 
who in obedient villanage of submission performs the deeds of 
that sin (as above ver. 21), against the lusts and the accomplish- 
ment of which the law, and his own conscience, and the personal 
experience that it is ruinous, still testifies—who consequently 
lives and walks in habitual contradiction to himself. He is 
verily and indeed the servant of sin! And in the full sense of 
the subsequent apostolical teaching in Rom. vi. 12, 16, 20; 2 
Pet. ii. 19. Liiicke was not justified in hazarding the assertion, 
that throughout the Old Testament the idea of slavery to sin 
never comes forward, near asit lies in Gen.iv.7. For this very 
Gen. iv. 7 (comp. Ps. cxix. 133) is plain enough; and in the 
typical manner of the Old Testament we have it spoken of (to 
say nothing of the secret promissory meaning of Ex. xx. 2), 
where Ahab, as one example, is represented as having sold him- 
self, in and by Jezebel, to do evil before the Lord. (1 Kings 
xxi. 20, 25, to which, as we think, Rom. vii. 14 expressly looks 
back.) And who then, in the meaning of the prophetic Spirit, 
are the prisoners and slaves of the strong man, Isa. xlii. 7, xlix. 
24, but the slaves of sin and of the devil? Oh that our theolo- 
gians would purge their eyes when they come to the Old Testa- 
ment; and look at it with at least as much clearness of vision as 
the Jews did, who developed from it their own Rabbinical doc- 
trine, sometimes so deep and so true! Inthe Sohar in Exod. fol. 
48 col. 192 it is said concerning the wicked, mnw ninn is 
man minn tays—he is under the power of his wickedness, as the . 
slave under his lord; and many similar passages Wetstein 
has accumulated upon this verse. And the heathen, too, were 
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deeply impressed with the slavery of sin, so that Lampe has 
adduced many analogous sayings out of their writings.’ Thus 
the Lord utters here a declaration, in His own plain and un- 
ambiguous and impressive words, which lay unexpressed in the 
heart of the entire Old Testament; and one too which is re- 
sponded to most incontrovertibly by the consciousness of all 
mankind. But we must not soften and qualify His words to 
mean that he who continuously practises sin, makes himself by 
so doing gradually and surely more and more the slave of sin. 
No, he is actually such already ; as is shown by his doing that 
which he himself is constrained to term sin. “In every act of 
sin there is a bondage.” That is, in every individual act of sin 
I perform the sin which is known to be such. And what must 
be the slavery of a life spent in habitual acts of sin? But here 
we may appropriately observe, with Olshausen, that in this an 
enslaved better I in men is acknowledged and appealed to ; 
though it must not be overlooked, on the other hand, that the 
slavery of this inner man is declared to be original, and clinging 
to his humanity by nature. 

The addition +7 apapriag? we regard as absolutely genuine 
and essential ; it necessarily belongs to the definite explanation 
of our Lord’s answer, in which He cannot be supposed to continue 
the abstract mode of speaking hitherto adopted. It may be said 
that ver. 25 immediately afterwards makes prominent the abstract 
ideas of dodA0g and viog; and Baumgarten-Crusius thence main- 


1 Seneca: Vides autem, quam malam et noxiam servitutem serviturus 
sit, quem voluptates etc. Ostende quis non servus sit. Alius libidini 
servit, alius avaritie etc. Nulla servitus durior est, quam voluntaria. 
Stobseus :-—Ovdels ércvbepos Eavrod por) xparav. Aovasvesy wabeos yorerarepov 
y tvodvvots. Plato: Tay reais aloxpais txsdupelos eoriyetpeovray érevdepov 
pendéve voile. Tav yop rods tH tuyn Sovrovs xexTnwévay OAD BaepUrepov 
obros deowsraus Tos xarevaryxacovel Taira dovaeveverw. Cicero: Quis neget 
omnes improbos esse servos? Arrianus: Bovacode Civ duapravovres ; ov 
Bovrdeecde. Ovdels rolvvy &mepravav trcvdepds ors. Npictetus: “Eacvdepice 
xo Sovrsion, +6 posv ceperns dvoea, +o Oe xxexles. And much else similar. 

2 Klee—“ it appears to be a gloss.” Baumgarten-Crusius :—“ Mill, and 
more recently Tholuck, have regarded it as omission. But we doubt not its 
spuriousness.” Von Gerlach will have it read—Every one who committeth 
sin, is a slave. Neander quotes and expounds it, asif the matter were quite 
settled, without ris &uapries. Briickner defends the addition, on account 
of preponderating authority. 
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tains that “ it would be exceedingly hard if the Lord had used 
the name of servant successively and immediately in relation to 
servants of sin, and servants in relation to God! But this ap- 
parent difficulty is not thus to be reméved, for édevdepos mm ver. 
36 assuredly proves that in ver. 34 dodA0¢ +76 aweprias must 
be intended, and not here already servitude in relation to | 
God. The whole passage would be disturbed, and would lose its 
popular clearness and its conscience-piercing force, if the slavery 
of sin is not regarded as expressly coming forward first. The 
Lord’s design was to speak graciously, and with mitigated se- 
verity concerning truth and freedom; as if He might presume 
upon their apprehension of His meaning. But their proud 
folly, as He indeed expected, traverses His purpose, and con- 
strains Him to proceed, “ If ye will not otherwise understand, 
or have not yet understood, I must recur to My former severe 
and solemn words, in which are included all My speaking 
and judging concerning you (vers. 21, 24)—Ye commit sin, 
and he who committeth sin, is no other than the servant of 
that sin !” , 

Ver. 35. No one has yet—it seems to me—clearly appre- 
hended the subtle and profound connection in which these words 
are interwoven with the preceding. The greater part pass over 
the difficulty, as if it had no existence ; others speak largely about 
it without fundamentally removing its weight. It lies in this, 
that suddenly and abruptly the figure is deranged, and the ab- 
solute dodA0g is viewed in an entirely different relation. Just 
before, sin was his master ; but now God is represented as such, 
retaining and bearing with him in His house. How then can 
Jesus be intelligently understood in so speaking? We might 
supply the clue thus :—“ He who is the servant of sin, thus being 
generally in a slavish spirit and condition, will moreover in rela- 
tion to Grod be regarded as no more than a slave; yea, he is a 
false apostate, serving the Lord’s enemy in the Lord’s house.” 
This is very true, but we must seek for the deep reason wherefore 
the Lord omits this profound and weighty intermediate thought, 
although it is presupposed for the right understanding of His 
words. His discourse, hitherto so clear, seems suddenly to pass. 
into obscurity, through a twofold, yea, threefold, swift transition : 
—from the servant of sin to a servant in a quite different relation 
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(which is not even expressed as such) ; from this servant to the 
contrast of the son; and finally to the rights of servantship and 
sonship in the house. We think that we can perfectly under- 
stand this strange manner of speaking by a reference to the 
relations of those who first heard the words; and that they will 
be seen to have been to them perfectly intelligible. The rela- 
tion to God was not expressed, but naturally taken for granted, 
in a controversy with Israelites ; it was the essential foundation 
upon which they built their proud owépwx ’ABpadw; for that 
assuredly meant no other than— We are the dear children of 
our God (Deut. xiv. 1); Israel was His first-born Son delivered 
from Egypt, before all the nations of the earth, and we should 
not be declared to be slaves who must be set free.” When the 
Lord contradicts their assumed freedom by a reference to their 
true and fearful bondage to sin, His gentleness admits for the 
present, what in ver. 87 He even confirms by oid, that they as 
the seed of Abraham stood in a certain peculiar relation to God ; 
but He denies that this is the free relation of children, by de- 
claring that they are the servants of the Lord, abiding as such 
in His house, and occupying His land. This is true of the 
people as a whole, according to their own words; yet are they, 
again, only servants of the Lord on the assumption and expee- 
tation, and under discipline to that end, that they learn to do 
the will of God, and not the works of sin. As a servant of 
sin even the Israelite cannot in the issue remain a servant of 
God and member of His household ; and this applies to the best 
among them, so far as he is not yet free from this other master, 
God’s enemy. Here is consequently shed a clear and penetrat- 
ing light upon the entire Old-Testament economy of God’s deal- 
ings with this seed of Abraham as a whole: either that relation 
of servant leads to something further, and this title of God’s do- 
mestics—not essentially befitting sinners indeed, but vouchsafed 
to them in God’s grace and forbearance—leads those to whom it 
is attributed to the possession of that true freedom and sonship 
which was its designed end ;—or the inner contradiction must 
finally explode itself, and issue in the sinner’s being cast out. 
All this may be easily taken for granted in our Lord’s quick 
words. We should all find it easy enough, if we could only 
transpose our thoughts into the fundamental ideas of the Old 
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Testament; these ideas were very familiar to those at least who 
then heard our Lord, and therefore He could thus concisely and 
comprehensively speak to them. It would, moreover, almost 
appear, that the certain obscurity that pervades His saying was 
intended to cast down the presumptuous impetuosity, which 
would prematurely regard His words as understood ; and thus , 
to transform them into reflecting and pondering hearers, showing 
them that there were depths in the relation between servitude 
and freedom, as He treated these things, which they must not 
suppose that they could instantaneously fathom. If they had 
entered into His words with docility as wadyrai, He would 
probably have followed them up by explanations altogether dif- 
ferent from those which they enforced from Him by their 
malignity.’ 

We may assume it impossible for any one to deny that the 
whole clause concerning the servant and the son in the house, 
abstract as it may appear, must be immediately referred to the 
household or family of God. The words are uttered with this 
conciliating generality, thrown out, as it were, like a preparatory 
enigmatical proposition, in order to avoid outraging their feel- 
ings at once by a positive declaration ; nevertheless they enter 
directly, and most impressively, into the concrete relations of 
those who heard them. It has been thought, because ei roy 
OLbBV Oy poipd is also the terminus of the law for enduring slavery 
(Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17), that od wévesy is an allusion to the 
setting free in the seventh year (Ex. xxi. 2), and the year of 
Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 40; Deut. xv. 12); but such an allusion is 
most inappropriate here, for that coming out of the house was a 
good thing which led to freedom, but here a casting out is hinted 
at, a “dismissal to that alien master” (who will then pay his 
awful wages !). lLiiicke gave that view the preference, because 
ov wévey in his opinion must.express something lying in the 


1 The forgotten Rationalist Hezel gives here the sense, in a very fair ap- 
proximation at least :—‘‘ In such most wicked posture of mind are ye slavish 
Jews. Now think—the servant has a hard lot. His master can cast him 
out, when he sees that he is no longer of use to him. Now think of God! 
In any case (I would say instead—at best, as ye are the servants of sin) ye ’ 
are His servants. Since ye serve sin, God can no longer tolerate you in His 
house,” etc. 
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idea of the dodA0¢ itself; but it is plain that he has not under- 
stood the whole passage according to its theocratic meaning, be- 
cause he adheres to a specious abstraction. On the other hand, 
the allusion which he thinks too far-fetched, is the right one :— 
namely, to the casting out of him who was born of the bond- 
woman unto bondage, of Ishmael who showed the slavish mind 
of enmity against the real son of the house (Gen. xxi. 10). So 
that in fact the typical interpretation given to that event by the 
Apostle Paul in Gal. iv., is here already hinted at by our Lord. 
We can scarcely understand how Liicke could allege against this 
allusion, that the example would not correspond, Ishmael being 
at the same time a son of Abraham! That very fact reconciles 
the whole, for were not these Jews also the seed of Abraham 
according to the flesh? (Miicke’s error arises from his persisting 
to regard this transitional verse as an independent and general 
position.) To this Calvin too, and Cocceius and Lampe have 
found subordinate allusion; and Bengel gives its foundation 
very correctly when he says—quia de Abrahamo queestio est. 
On the other hand, we agree with Liicke, in opposition this 
time to Kling,! that the article before the first vids as before 
dodA0g makes these nouns generic. Else, in addition to the 
sudden transitions already remarked upon, there would be a 
fourth ; and that would be indeed an abrupt leap from the figu- 
rative and historically convincing contrast, before it had been 
fully set up and established. ‘The Lord manifestly speaks first 
of all hypothetically of a son in the house of God, who should be 
neither aservant of sin, nor stand in a hypocritical proud rela- 
tion to God, not even in the relation of a servant to the master 
of the house who was estranged from perfect obedience. Jf there 
be such an one, He will say, Ae has the family right and right 
of inheritance to remain in the house for ever, he will assuredly 
not be cast out!” And this opens up to us, finally, a very re 


1 Who is disposed with Lachmann to alter the punctuation, putting 
a full stop after the first widve, and thus connecting more closely the 
two clauses with vids. The ody is supposed to prove the identity of the 
vids in both clauses. But son is first used generally in contrast with ser- 
vant, and then the words make a transition to Him who is such alone in a 
pre-eminent sense. 

3 What Euthymius says of the right of inheritance in the son, not in the 
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markable reference, in which not only the ei¢ roy aiava finds 
its reason and ground, but even the whole expression of wéves 
év 77 oinia. The Lord, to whom everywhere and always the 
deep-meaning and prophetical sayings of the ancient Scriptures 
were close at hand, speaks in the words of the twenty-third 
Psalm; and not merely as using its accidentally coincident 
words, but as a citation giving its genuine, spiritualised sense, 
educing its inmost kernel of meaning. David in Ps. xxiii. assures 
himself of abiding in the house of the Lord n'p 778), that is, 
assuredly, here equivalent to pbiye, even after his passing through 
the valley of the shadow of death ; and that isan Old Testament 
expression of faith and hope in the jiléal mind to which the 
Lord might well refer, especially as this was a well-known and 
universally applied Psalm. But still more! Just as the Lord 
_here sets out by assuming the possibility of their being sons of 
God in the theocratical house as opposed to servants in that 
house, in order to set forth Himself in the second 6 vid as the 
One only Son, in whom this hypothesis is perfectly realised— 
so this citation is found to be chosen in perfect harmony with 
this design, since these preparatory sonships and filial hopes of 
the Old Covenant, never in themselves altogether freed from 
the servile spirit, were essentially no other than typical prophe- 
cies of Him, the true and pre-eminent Son. Consequently, He 
appropriates to Himself this Davidical Psalm (which remarkably 
follows on Ps. xxii.!) as such a prophecy. And this, finally, 
in its background would involve, to the Israelite who weighed 
the words which were thrown out for his after pondering, a 
similar reference to the victory over His enemies as found in 
Ps. cx.’ “Put to death the Son, send Him down to the valley 
of the shadow of death! He feareth not, His God will spread 
a table for Him much more glorious than that spread for David, 
will anoint His head with oil, and give Him an abiding place in 
another, heavenly house, the essential house of God, for ever- 
more.” For, with the casting out of the servants the entire 


slave, is very good ; but when he refers the dodA0¢ to Moses in contrast with 
Christ (as also Cyril, Chrys., Theophylact, and recently Klee) he mingles 
something quite inappropriate. ; 
' 1 The reader who possesses my commentary on the Psalms may consult 
what I have further written upon this subject there. 
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earthly economy will be broken up, the new and heavenly house 
will be established in its place, to which this One perfect Son 
will translate, and in which He will receive, His hidden ones.! 
What marvellous fulness of intimation and reference in the 
words which are usually so swiftly disposed of! 

Ver. 36. The inferential ody, which Kling regards as proving 
that the vso¢ must he absolutely the same in both clauses, is to 
be resolved, according to our view of the passage, into the inter- 
mediate thought :—“ Since, as I continually testify—and ye were 
willing to believe My testimony a while since—TI alone in fulness 
of truth am the Son of the heavenly Father, the Father of your 
household and your God (ver. 29)—your sole emancipation as 
servants of sin, and therefore servants of God doomed to be cast 
out, must and can proceed only from Me.” The Lord here 
speaks assuredly of this as the act of His prerogative which sets 
free and declares absolved from bondage. ‘No dodAog can 
make another free, or make himself such. In order to the 
setting free of another it is requisite that a man should be free 
himself. This involves the idea of the Son—He alone can have 
the authority actually to emancipate the dodAo.” (Kling.) But 
when Grotius refers to the in Gracie quibusdam civitatibus, 
forte et alibi usitata a@deApobeoia, the right of the Son to adopt 
others as brothers, he presses the forensic application too far. 
This is then the starting-point, but it must of course be under- 
stood that the merciful declaration of freedom is also an actual 
setting free from sin, the evil master; else the former clause 
would still retain its force. Thus if the Son shall make you 
sons! In the go¢ode, finally, the Lord gently but decisively 
returns back into a direct application to themselves; and the 
full answer which they deserved—Yet are ye not free! is made 
parallel with the previous yevjoecbe which they had rejected. 
But with the éyrw¢ He rebukes for ever all lying outcry of 
being or being made free; and prepares His own way for 


1 Hengstenberg on Ps. xxiii. refers to the house not wade with hands, 
the church, where the children of God’s household abi/s for ever, after the 
desolation of Matt. xxiii. 38. But we make more prominent the reference 
to the upper house, for we take it to be closely connected with the n>s 
(in which Gesenius with the LXX., Chald., av Kinchi, recognises the 
myn 

wul° 
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returning to the former objection, and establishing a distinction 
of oyrws ¢ives in connection with the “seed of Abraham.” 

Ver. 87. Now, first, can this original protest of the Jews be 
rightly set aside. The Lord has never failed to admit that the 
Jews as such were, and had been, from the beginning, through 
the gracious calling and election of God, in His house; and 
He now repeats this admission with ofda, which, as here 
standing, signifies—“ As ye hear Me say, I know it well and 
allow its full force. But with all that—what kind of people 
are ye? Rebellious servants, who would cast out and put to 
death the one true Son of the house and of your Lord!” 
Tholuck expresses his-opinion decidedly that those who sought 
to kill Jesus, could not possibly be the same who had previously 
believed in Him—and very many feel constrained to regard 
this as full evidence of a change in the persons addressed. 
But we cannot see any reason why our Lord should not, in 
spite of that evanescent and indistinct impulse of faith which 
did not, however, restrain them from at once uttering their 
proud protest against His salutary promise, mingle them again 
indiscriminately in the general mass of the people whom He 
now addressed,.and whose more or less conscious enmity He 
had again and again revealed to them with this strong expres- 
sion of its prospective consummation.. And wherefore do they 
hate Him? Because He bears the testimony of His truth 
against their sin; because His word, instead of finding welcome 
in a believing acceptance, can find no place to lay hold of them. 
Thus negatively gentle is the Lord’s word at the first, the posi- 
tive and severe 67; follows afterwards in ver. 45. 

Xapeiv does not, as Liicke observes against Kling, mean 
originally, or, indeed, ever, merely to have place—but always 
involves the idea of movement, extension in space, the filling it 
up. Hence every translation which is limited to the former 
notion must be rejected as inadequate :—such as the locum 
habet of Erasmus, or the frequent correction, so called, in many 
editions of our Bible, of “hat nicht Statt,” or the Then Heb. 
translation of New Test. D233 Dip Ss ma. The frequent inter- 


are Throughout the whole of St John Jesus sees His death before Him, 
and carries His life upon the point of every word, towards Jerusalem. The 
issue showed Him right.” Ierder. 
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pretation “proceed, go” (Matt. xv. 17; 2 Pet. iii. 9; Wisd. vii. 
23), does not so much suggest the idea of having room, as of 
making room; according to Tholuck’s locum facio, scil. mil, 
occupo. The finished emphasis of the word as developed from its 
etymon is thus actually press forward, advance, xpoxorrev. We 
should not, however, invalidate this by applying to it the standard 
of ordinary human phraseology, as apprehended and estab- 
lished by philology alone; for we always find that the tendency 
of that is to lower the emphasis,—thus Elsner and Kypke regard 
Jeliciter suecedere, projicere as all that is meant. (Lampe: non 
procedit. lLLiicke: Since it does not find that entrance or that 
progress among you, which as the word of truth it should find.) 
In that case either ¢ig vwag must have been in the text; or the 
év viv, if not harshly put instead of that,1 must be translated 
with Luther—and Liicke thinks it the least doubtful translation 
—among you. On the other hand we say with Baumgarten- 
Crusius—“ The connection of the passage points too definitely 
to the inner life of the Jews, and the hindrances which lay in 
that.” And is not all simple enough as before understood ? 
To make room, to press forward, advance, spread around 
(Schleiermacher well says, “ to seize, place, and plant its roots 
within them”)—is an expression which indicates the active in- 
fluence and operation of the living word in its independent 
energy ; thus not merely a penetrare, but a capere too. Luther 
felt this, and therefore translated, following the true sense, fahet 
(fasset) nicht,? grips not; only that he should have continued 
—in you. Olshausen’s remark that “the previous idea of motion 
must be followed by the corresponding idea of rest, which latter 
as completing the former, must be held fast in the éy””—points 
very properly to the fact that the end of the ywpeiy is certainly a 
jévexv in us; but we think that it is the influential progress of the 
word which is here significantly alluded to, and not as yet its 
abiding, consummated indwelling.’ Klee more properly says— 


1 Grotius has curtly vadere and év pro «is. Nonnus not much better—ov 
wyetp tuds wore pedbos ec dmerépny Dptvee dvver. 

2 Lange yet stronger ‘‘ does not force itself into you”—better than, a 
few lines further, ‘‘ rebounds without any saving influence.” 

1 Bengel has a pregnant antithesis between the passivity of man, and the 
activity of the word—homo manere debet (ver. 31), sermo capere. 
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“The word is already within them through hearing, but it does 
not penetrate deeply into them. The Lord designedly and ex- 
pressly puts it conversely, not— Ye embrace not, hear not, under- 
stand not My words (as follows, ver. 43) but—My living word 
seizes you not, attains not place of influence, progresses not into 
your souls. Odxz siwev’ ov ywpsire rov KOYyov, GAN od ywpel Oo 
gos Adyos gy viv, TO UrbyAoy adTOD TaY boywaTaV EwidElmvd- 
jevog. Chrys. On which Klee remarks—“ The blame of this not 
entering rests not with the doctrine, than which there is nothing 
more effectually penetrative, but with the Jews themselves.” 
That is perfectly true, and where the word of God itself cannot 
press in and prosper in the soul, and accomplishes nothing, the 
guilt of withstanding must assuredly be great indeed. As 
Origen alleges—dsd rodro od ywpel, Ors cversrjdesos Nror ner 
ovotay, 4 xare yvauny. This, however, which those who were 
thus rebuked must themselves have inferred, should not be 
translated instead of the clause itself, which as an 6Z0uapov 
points to it— Ye are worthless for My word.' 

Ver. 38. What preceded was the undeniable, visible fact— 
Abraham’s seed and the Son of God do not feel in concert, there 
is between them no peace and friendship ; or, still more plainly, 
these children of Abraham hate Christ with murderous hatred ; 
instead of giving His words, full of grace and truth, place in 
their hearts, and allowing them to exert their full influence 
there. All this is in the secret consciousness both of Him and 
of them. That they seek to kill Him (even if only meaning that 
He was their aversion unto death, and would yet be more so, 
when He earnestly pressed home His words) they knew very 
well, and He also knows it; and just so, He knows that His 
word does not lay hold of their inner being while He speaks it, 
nor can they deny it, but give the plainest proof of it when they, 
being more penetratingly addressed, bound from it and turn 
against it in opposition. Then these things are undeniable, 
palpable fact, on which both parties are fundamentally agreed. 
And from this the Lord draws the equally undeniable conclusion, 
going straight to the original source of this :—“ Consequently 


1 The Peschito, misunderstood by Lampe, in jis ppzo Nd snbnd would 
just express that dvemirydesos comp. PE, sufficere, Matt. xxv. 9. 
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ye must have a futher who is opposed to My Father. That 
father cannot possibly be Abraham, the friend of God, whose 
glory was to be the type of a man walking before God in faith 
and obedience. Your rejoicing in this your forefather is a false 
rejoicing, since ye are in spirit children very unlike to him.”! 
We cannot say with regard to the verse generally, that the 
Lord here, as often elsewhere, uses the speaking and doing in 
the two clauses of one sentence, interchangeably; for He is 
literally referring to His own words, and to their acts. What 
the child has ever seen with his father, in his society, he doeth 
naturally and gives testimony of it in his own conduct :—this 
general position would come out into yet stronger significance, 
if the wod and the vway could be proved spurious. Assuredly, 
there lies in the contrast something like an ironical juxtaposi 
tion—We follow our father on either side, but assuredly not 
the same!*~ He who cannot discern the true spirit of such an 
irony, misapprehends the fact that the sublime serenity of truth 
as triumphing over the contradicting lie must ever be connected 
with a certain irony. On the other hand, there is gentleness 
enough in this manner of expressing Himself, which only at 
first hints,its meaning. The oddevi dedovAcdxarev might have 
been responded to by the direct mention of Satan, whose lusts 
they do while they willingly bear his yoke; but he is merely 
hinted at, and that as a father instead of Abraham and God. 
And finally, rape TH carps is milder than the subsequent é 
TOD TATpOS. 

Ver. 39. His hearers proceed to give evident proof that they 
will not, and that they cannot, hear; that His word makes no 
progress in their hearts: instead of remarking and pondering 
the penetrating and convincing words of Christ, they hold fast 
their own wilful declaration at the first—Our father is Abra- 
ham! We do not think, with Lange, that they are here enter- 
ing keenly into disputation; but rather that they reutter their 


1 Tract. Kidduschin in Deut. xiv. 1, 2 says—As long as ye act as children, 
children ye are; and no longer. 

2 The #xovcere which Lachmann and Tischendorff substitute in the latter 
clause, would almost destroy the point of this analogy; and we cannot 
otherwise accept it. It appears to have arisen from the idea that the seeing 
in connection with Satan’s works required qualification. 
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former words in mere obstinacy, and without any direct refer- 
ence to what Jesus had said, further than the word xarzp which 
they lay hold of. This one expression they throw back upon 
Him, as proudly as ignorantly :—What dost Thou mean by Thy 
two fathers? Let Thy words leave us alone in possession of 
our true father, as the seed of Abraham !1—But the Lord does . 
not leave them alone; He pushes His words, in unweariable 
and imperturbable earnestness, yet further. The vusi¢ roscire 
of the former verse He now dilates upon, vers. 39-41, and 
proves them to exhibit evidences of a very different disposition 
and derivation from that of Abraham. When, hereupon, the 
Jews leave their Abrahamic parentage, and lay claim directly 
to that of God, the Lord is constrained in the severest terms to 
convict them of being the children of the devil, vers. 41-47, and 
by a two-fold series of inferences which we shall more carefully 
examine in due time. 

We are not inclined to enter at large upon the question of the 
various readings here—the substitution of tore for qr, the omis- 
sion of wy, and the preference of gosire; the hypothetical form 
in the received text is the only correct one, since the poy 68 
which follows is manifestly the minor from which follows the 
conclusion in ver. 41.7. On the other hand, we join Olshausen 
and Kling (and earlier Origen) in maintaining that the réxve 
is here to be distinguished from owépwa; the latter was indeed 
conceded as true after the flesh in ver. 37, but sézva (genuine 
children like their father) is denied in ver. 39. Rom. ix. 7 is an 
illustrative parallel of this distinction in the phraseology, which, 
though it is not directly founded upon the lexical origin of the 
words, harmonizes well with the true distinction of the syno- 
nymes. Mark how the Lord, who elsewhere bases everything, 
like His Apostle Paul, upon faith, here also lays stress, like James, 
upon the evidence of works! .He Himself recognises and dis- 
tinguishes the works of Abraham! 

Vers. 40, 41. The opposition of their spirit and acts to the 


1“ Be it so, the children are like their fathers: our father is Abraham, 
if the distinction is thus made,—judge Thou, who Thy father must be!” 
Similarly Baumgarten-Crusius— They care not to know who may be His 
Father; only their father is Abraham.” 

2 Tloseire as Imper. would altogether disturb the sense. 
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faith and works of Abraham, exhibits itself in a threefold pro- 
gression. They would kill a man;—more than that, one who 
has told them the truth (understand—just on that account!) ;— 
finally, the truth as derived and transmitted from God. Both 
the fact and the reason of the Lord’s representing Himself meekly 
to be a man, in the presence of such as are now incapable of 
receiving the declaration of His Divinity,’ are perfectly clear ; as 
also that His words point to the fearful truth which is undis- 
guisedly announced in ver. 44, of the Satanic and Cainite 
enmity in man against God, the unity and progressive conse- 
quences of the spirit of lying and the spirit of murder.2 We 
must not, in the following clause, weaken rodro into tale quid, 
nor make ob éxoiyozv-—* that would he not have done in similar 
case!” But the zovro impressively combines the whole accu- 
sation in one, and the odx éroiyoey is said ironically and per 
wziwow :—“ the holy patriarch, whose piety ye rightly glory in, 
acted in his faith and love towards God and man, in a manner 
very different from this.” The rigid conclusion should now for- 
mally ran—“consequently ye are not the children of Abraham.” 
But it goes still further than that, even to the other “father” of 
ver. 38. ‘Twice is this father left unmentioned, for the sugges- 
tion of their own minds. 

And they might very well understand this manner of speak- 
ing. The prophets had been accustomed to point the apostate 
seed of Abraham to an origin consistent with their spirit and 
mind, e.g. Ezek. xvi. 8. ‘They were very well acquainted, too, 
with the father and author of all evil, the great enemy of God 
and man. ‘They appear actually now to mark whither our 
Lord is aiming; but they designedly retreat before His meaning 
even while they seem to press more closely upon Him in con- 
tradiction. ‘Their entering, so to speak, upon another subject 
of argument is indicated by the Evangelist’s oby. Thus enforced, 
they let go the paternity of Abraham ; for, at least abstractly, 


1 Nonnus has in his way interjected—otre yap Uups dona beds tupeevett. 

? Schleiermacher : ‘ This is a profound mystery in human nature, that 
incapacity for the truth and opposition to it invariably glide into enmity 
against those who bring the truth.” Yes, verily, a mystery going beyond 
human nature ! 
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the proof is too clear that unresembling children have no right 
to value themselves upon their progenitor; but, instead of that, 
they insist now upon being the children of God! Thus they 
understand! the Lord to be speaking of spiritual paternity ; 
consequently their words now concur with His meaning, and 
consequently wopyeia is not to be understood otherwise than . 
spiritually. This expression should not refer our thoughts to 
Ishmael, for Abraham’s connection with Hagar was not fornica- 
tion; but rather to the hated Samaritans (see afterwards ver. 
48), that spurious, bastard race—as Klee suggests, following 
Theodor. Mopsu., and Theophylact. For they mean bastards as 
resulting from the adulterous connection of the Jewish people 
with false gods; retaining a distinct remembrance of those ancient 
passages in which this was denounced against their fathers as a 
crime. Ex. xxxiv. 16; Lev.-xvii. 7; Judg. ii. 17; Hos. i. 2, 
ti. 43 Isa. i, 21, Ivii. 3; Jer. iii. 8; Ezek. xvi. 15, ete. To 
these false gods they oppose the One true God, from whom it is 
their Pharisaic pride to assert that they had never departed since 
the captivity; and this seems the simplest meaning of ta rarépa. 
“Not, one father with Thee; but we all have one father.” 
So explains Baumgarten-Crusius ; but we doubt whether the 
Scripture-intelligence of these speakers would go so far as to 
refer to Isa. Ixiii. 16. Lange views it otherwise; referring the 
former clause still to Abraham, and regarding the second as 
introducing the additional relation to God, asserting that—We 
and Thyself have (despite Thy words) one and the same Father, 
God!? But this is not so plain as the obvious reference of 
mopveia to idolatry; and we may illustrate it by the words of 
Philo, quoted by Liicke: roAbdcog 52 6 &% wopyns, ruPAarray 


1“ They had understood before ; but now would no longer appear to de- 
cline the argument, and evade the spiritual application.” (Klee.) In the 
sense of disputation, of course; the thing itself they certainly evade. 

2 The former would be—‘t We are not supposititious children imposed 
upon Abraham.” But still they feel that the lash is not removed—they 
feel themselves to be at a disadvantage merely as Abraham’s sons as opposed 
to the Son of God—especially as they are conscious that He justly charges 
them with departure from Abraham’s mind. They leave therefore, in their . 
confusion, their own position of hereditary prerogative, in order to arrogate 
His loftier position to themselves, ‘‘ As they could not finally deny that 
He was like themselves a son of Abraham, so they thought that He would 
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wepl TOV HANIA Tarépa, xual did TodTO ToAAOLS GVO EvOS vy oveis 
aivirroievos.—Suftice, that they are urged by the spirit of con- 
tradiction to arrogate to themselves shes prerogative of freeborn 
children, exhibited now first in its truth by Jesus; and to call 
their God (as the usual phrase runs in the Old Testament, see 
ver. 54) with all their sins their Father. Comp. Mal. ii. 10 
with Mal. i. 6. 

And now the Lord is constrained by their boldness to refer 
openly to that father whom He had twice hinted at without 
express mention. He does this in the closest connection down 
to ver. 47 by two series of arguments. The former proceeds as 
before; God’s children must love God’s Son (ver. 42)—but ye, 
on the other hand, do not even know or recognise My speech 
(ver. 43)—consequently ye are the children of the devil! But 
this conclusion itself is in ver. 44 shown in a threefold form. 
Ye do the lusts of your father—for he is the original murderer, 
and a liar utterly without truth from the beginning—every such 
liar, therefore, hath him for a father! (which must be prelimi- 
narily noted for the interpretation of rar7p «drod). The second 
argument goes backwards in its order :—ye believe not the truth 
(which position, laid down in ver. 45, is convincingly established 
in ver. 46)—but he that is of God, heareth God’s words—con- 
sequently ye are not of God (Quod erat demonstrandum ; at the 
same time a qualified and gentle return to ver. 38). 

Vers. 42, 48. Once more the same deductio ad absurdum, 
differently applied. Previously it was—Ye hate and seek to kill 
Me; now it is—As the children of God, ye would for ye must 
love Me, the Son before all others, the express image of your 
Father! Ye would be constrained to come to Me with the most 
joyful acceptance of My claims, as having come from the Father 
and come unto you! ‘This is the abiding and decisive protest 
against the Rationalism which honours the All-father and sets 
Jesus aside; against all who imagine that they believe in God 
and think to be His children, while their cold, loveless, or un- 
friendly relation to Christ makes it plain that their faith in God 


not be able to deny to them that they were, equally with Himself, children 
of the one Father, God.” Acute enough, but I fear too subtile for this 
text. 
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and their filial presumption are based upon a wrong foundation. 
Before it was—My word seizes you not, does not lay hold upon 
and influence your spirits; now it is stronger and in perfect 
contrast with leve—Ye know not, ye receive not, ye understand 
not and will not bear even My speech! Aadsé is here more 
decisively distinguished from Adyog than in ch. iv. 41, 42. The 
AaAovmevos Adyos as such, the AwAgiv of which, in its perfect ; 
consonance with the matters spoken of, perfectly intelligible to 
the mind which is in harmony with those matters, was not un- 
derstood by them, has reference to the tone and manner of His 
speaking, His essential style of expression; AwAsé is therefore 
here almost equivalent to idioma, dialectus, as in Matt. xxvi. 73, 
comp. Cant. iv. 3. Sept. for 1279. Ye understand not “the 
mother-tongue of God’s children”—although ye should be 
accustomed to it in the whole Old Testament, and would have 
been perfectly familiar with it, if ye had been in the true and 
proper sense of the Old Testament the genuine children of God 
and of Abraham. Every God-fearing man, when the Spirit of 
God begins to speak, hears Him speak in Ais own tongue :'— 
this preparation of spirit is the fundamental condition for hear- 
ing and understanding aright; and where it is wanting, all the 
highest words are spoken to the wind or into deaf ears. Love 
understands, even desire perceives and anticipates the meaning. 
And if we would understand our true position, we must not 
scruple to apply this highest hermeneutical canon in the confusion 
of the church of the learned and unlearned. “He who wills 
not to understand the thing, will find the words in which it is 
clothed unintelligible.” (Fikenscher.) Whatever perfectly 
harmonizes with our fundamental views and opinions is at once 
understood in its expression and tone. ‘ Whoever takes objec- 
tion to the expressions and utterances of Jesus, is not at one 
with the mind and the heart of Jesus.” (Braune.) Moreover, it 
is to be understood that this Awd which those born in God’s 
house will recognise, is not to be applied merely to the external 


1 And this is the inmost meaning of the Pentecost miracle; the mockers 
understand not the language, but, being themselves the drunken, hear - 
only a confused babbling. See Isa. xxviii. 9-14, a passage which is to be 
thoughtfully pondered and compared. 
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use of language (and this is the truth of Lange’s protest against 
this view); but is to be viewed spiritually as referring to 
those fundamental ideas, those essential truths, those eternal 
promises, which are spoken by God to the mind and heart of a 
man, and the tones of which he at once catches and compre- 
hends. The two foci of the speech of Christ, protested against 
by the false Jews as Galilean or Samaritan, and now by false 
Christians as Jewish—in which revolves the purest and most 
consistent consummation of all speech which had ever been cur- 
rent and intelligible in the true house of God, as heard in the 
Saviour’s voice, are—sin and grace. He who understands in 
his heart these two words, which no human Lexicon (though 
ten times better than Schleusner’s) can make perfectly plain, 
will not be at a loss in any of the idioms of Christianity, will not 
be baffled even by the hard saying of “the eating and drinking 
of the flesh and blood.” But the od yiweoxesw ryy Anducey adrod, 
which is too evident in many expositors, makes it clear that in 
that essential point they are not sound. The following clause 
with ozs is by no means to be carried over to ver. 44 (as Hezel 
does, to avoid a presumed tautology); nor must it be included 
(with de Wette) in the question—Wherefore understand ye not 
My speech, (so) that ye cannot receive My words? But the 
Lord answers the why, which so keenly penetrates their con- 
sciences, in their stead (as again in ver. 46) :—I will tell you, I 
must reveal it to you, because ye cannot in your fundamentally 
evil mind and will. 

This 0d dévacbe forms the final transition to the final charge, 
by laying the foundation of that fearful conclusion that they are 
of the devil, of him who never stood in the truth, who never ad- 
mits the word of God into his being. Though Adyog is more 
than AwAsé, yet on the other hand &oves» is less than yiwaoxen 5 
and the point of the sentence lies in this rAoz7, this change of 
the expression. Those who ought at once to have recognised 
His speech as the tone and idiom of the house, and to have been 


1 Now, after that Christ has appeared, we may, by the Old Testament 
rightly understood, and by Heathenism placed in the right relation to it, 
construe a priori the language of the last and perfect Revealer of God’s 
will to man; and thns, as it were, theanthropologically reconstruct the 
vocabulary and style of Christ. A good problem for an Apologist. 
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taught its meaning by the instinct of love,—hear not, understand 
_ not that which is plainly spoken in that speech !* 

Ver. 44, And now is plainly uttered the final word of thun- 
der, penetrating their hearts, whether it find hearing or not, 
with its flash of conviction, disclosing the secret principles of 
their sin. “Your unlikeness to Abraham shows that ye are | 
not his true children ; your want of susceptibility to the word of. 
the Son of God, whom you fight against, shows that ye cannot 
possibly be the children of the same God; your likeness to him 
who was a liar and a murderer from the beginning, the spirit of 
contradiction and hatred, the false antigod—demonstrates your 
actual origination from him! This is the other father whom I 
meant!” Tod rarpé¢ is without doubt the true reading, and 
the omission of the article is to be explained by the ambiguity 
of the idea of a father of Satan. Asc&éBorAo¢ must have the 
article, and vod rarpds in connection with it seems to say—The 
devil is the father for you, your father, of whom I have already 
twice spoken. 

One of the most important verses in the New Testament, says 
Braune, containing an utterance of the highest moment, is this 
saying of Jesus concerning the Devil, one which goes back to 
the first prelusive intimations of the speech of God in the begin- 
ning of His Book, and which all should understand and will 
understand, in proportion as they rightly understand the first 
chapters of Moses. We might expect of an age which has be- 
come so rational, that it would be rational enough no longer to 
apply the idea of accommodation to this dogmatic discourse of 
our Lord concerning the personal character and works of Satan 
—a testimony so unforced, and yet so overwhelming in its con- 
demnation of the representatives of the people of God. Fur- 
ther, we might be justified in imputing to the age conscience 
enough to abstain from declaring that in this testimony concern- 
ing the Liar, the True Witness has Himself been deceived, or 
involved in theories untrue.?, But the otherwise acute Baum- 


1 Assuredly we must regard hearing as preceding knowledge; but it is 
overstrained to translate with the Berlen. Bible—Ye can or ye will not 
even give heed to Me, will not let Me finish My words. 

~ 2 And we might suppose that a genuine Philosophy, which has its base 
in conscience as the surest consciousness, would have conscientiousness and 
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garten-Crusius is blind enough to say—“In this application 
especially (vers. 45-47), it is clear that the figure of Satan is 
used only as a figure—the conclusion, ver. 47, almost avoids and 
leaves out the frightful figure! !” This is as vapid as Hezel’s 
words long Tineaenss The spirit to whom ye ascribe all evil, in- 
spires you with all that ye hihi and teach! Christ beaks the 
language of Jewish theology”—which is an apt illustration of 
ver. 43,1 

Not vossive now, as in ver. 38, but déAere wos. Even 
Winer has no hesitation in saying that this is emphatically— 
Ye will, ye are determined to do. This points indeed to the fear- 
ful purpose mentioned in ver. 40 (hence the following c&ydpw- 
xoxTovos) ; but the generalised tone given to the sentence, and 
which is the ground tone of the whole verse, says with deep sig- 
nificance—That which ye do as the slaves of sin, and from the 
paternity of the Devil, is not the less on that account inexcusable 
and voluntary, as the accordance of your will with that which 
has become and still becomes, devilish. Thus it is not, as we 
too frequently hear—the poor, and wicked children of Satan! 
That is the “servitus voluntaria” of Seneca, of which Augustin 
writes: Anima miro quodam modo sub hac voluntaria quadam 
ac male libera necessitate ancilla tenetur et libera. Ancilla 
propter necessitatem, libera propter voluntatem : et quod magis 
mirum magisque miserum est, ideo rea quod libera, eoque an- 
cilla quo rea; ac per hoc eo ancilla quo libera.” That is the 
psychological mystery, and at the same time the manifest fact of 


reasonableness enough to acknowledge what Martensen quotes from Daub : 
—‘ How oft both in life and divinity the observation is turned away from 
the Devil as a person, and he is explained away as a phantasm. Yet does 
the sincere inquirer ever come back to the truth, and find himself constrained 
to make his personal existence a fixed object.” 

1 In an excellent though forgotten book, Historia Diaboli by J. G 
Mayer of Wiirtemberg, we find the same argument :—dicta Christi, qui in 
capitali illo loco et primario, in gravissima sua objurgatione—coram ipsis 
declarat: dmcis x.7.a. Fac, heec locutum esse Christum, nec tamen esse 
diabolum, personam—sed fictum, commentitium, imaginarium, que, qualis, 
quanta objurgationis inanitas! Fac, ad pravas Judeeorum évvo/«s se adcom- 
modasse Christum—que agendi, dicendi, objurgandi ratio erit illius, qui se 
ipse éanberev profitetur ! 

2 And such self-chosen slavery to Satan these liars have previously termed 
their freedom ! 
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that evil, the opposing character of which ever goes onward in 

the children as in their father. And the remark of Origen 

applies to this 62A¢s—that the internal will of itself without its 

external accomplishment, is sufficient to constitute children of 
the devil; for they also will what he wills, accomplish his lusts. 

The ériéuyias correspond to the 6éAg; and even in the Devil | 
they are specified as the internal principle preceding his works 

and words, his murder and his lies. But the plural shows the 

endless unrest, the measureless and boundless impulses of this 

central principle of iniquity. 

And now as to the &yépwxoxz76vos, by which this fearful 
éz¢lvo0g is at once characterised! ‘There have ever been two 
interpretations ; one of which now predominates, though the 
other is not without its defenders. Origen, Chrys., Aug., 
Theophyl., understand the seduction of the first man into sin, 
which plunged him into bodily and spiritual death ; with them 
agree Luther, Calvin, Tholuck, Olshausen (to mention only 
leading names), with Paulus, Kuinoel, Meyer, Frommann. On 
the other hand, Cyril referred the expression to the first histori- 
cal murder of man in its common sense, to Cain’s wicked act 
under the inspiration and in the spirit of the devil. And then 
strangely enough Cain himself (like Judas) is the dséGBoAog here ; 
and is opposed to Abraham as the spiritual father of the Jews. 
With this agrees his reading at the end of the verse—zxabag 
nal 6 wurnp avrod; thus—ye Jews derive your origin from 
Cain, as he was the first son of the devil!!_ In this form no one 
could accept this exposition ; but, modified in such a manner as 
to make Satan referred to as the instigator of Cain’s murder, 
Deederlein, Nitzsch,? Liicke, de Wette, Schulthess, Kling, 
- K@stlin, Reuss have adopted it. We could not indeed agree 
with Olshausen’s unqualified. assertion that this reference to the 


1 Epiphanius paralleled further Judas with Cain, and others the future 
Antichrist. A Jewish fable gives a caricaturing echo of this truth, mak- 
ing Cain the offspring of Sammael’s commerce with Eve. Hilgenfeld finds 
here a father of the devil, the Demiurgos, the God of the Old Testament ! 
Nonnus thus seemed to read the xa! ¢ rari eirod, for he has—svorns abrds 
2Qv, Wevdneeovos &x yeveripos. 

2 In the well-known treatise, theol. Zeitschrift von Schleiermacher, de’ 
Wette, und Liicke, 1822, drittes Heft. The other view was maintained 
against Nitzsch by Barth and others. 
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isolated fact of an external murder superficialises the whole 
thought. For Cain’s murder is, as being the first, no isolated 
fact, but in the significance of a primitive record, the prototype 
of all following murder. (Comp. on the significance of Cain at 
the fountain of human history, Augustin. Civ. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 
5, 7.) We fully admit that an allusion to Cain is quite in 
keeping here, and that the whole context forces it upon us. The 
typical parallel between the righteous Abel and Christ, the 
curse-stricken, outcast Cain and the Jewish people, is based 
upon a deep foundation; but the various aspects of this question 
we decline entering upon now. We must protest, however, 
with all earnestness against the opinion that this is the only 
thing to which our Lord alluded; nor can we consent to ex- 
clude all reference to the original Fall of man. 

Euthymius has united the two views, and with a very proper 
sentiment ; Nitzsch’s complaint that he has done this in a very 
awkward manner, applies only to his placing Adam first and 
Cain afterwards. The truth is that our Lord refers all those 
who are now in a satanic spirit lusting after murder, to the first 
type of all who are of the Evil one, to the first murderer in the 
likeness of the great murderer—just as we find in 1 Jno. iii. 
10-12, which parallel must almost have the weight of a com- 
mentary. But in this very reference he intends to direct their 
thoughts further back to the Devil himself, whose mind az’ 
epy7¢ lusted for the death of man, and consequently to the cor- 
ruption of man, of which indeed Cain was born. The exposition 
which refers it directly to the Fall is not indeed false, but fails in 
not perceiving the immediate point of connection in our Lord’s 
discourse, through which it goes back as an inferential conclu- 
sion to the ruin of Adam.” In 1 Jno. iii. 8, we find he that com- 
mitteth sin generally, standing before the allusion to Cain, and 
this is Adam; now if Adam’s first-born son was of the Devil, 
we may assume that the same Devil had already wrought his 


1 Tov xparov dvdpwmrov xrelvocc, rov Ada. Adrog yelp arg tov davaroy 
moosSevnoev. Eira nol rev vidv wirod "ABA civendv’ aires yap noel wire 
tov dderQov Kaiv travioryce xivpoes r@ Qbdvy. Similarly does Theod. Herac- 
leota connect them. 

* This Kling is somewhat disposed to admit, see Stud. u. Krit. 1838, 
3. 8. 669. note. 
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mischief upon the father of such a son. It is a very arbitrary 
assertion in which Baumgarten-Crusius takes refuge, that in 
evbpamoxrovos ax’ aps there is no more reference to an indivi- 
dual occurrence intended, than in é 7% wAndsin oby, eornxev— 
and that therefore the former is to be referred neither to the Fall 
nor to Cain’s murder! No, the Lord reminds them evidently of _ 
the fact indeed of the first murder ;? but it is His design to point 
back to one earlier than that, on this occasion where the character 
of His whole discourse generally consists in His leading their 
thoughts to ultimate and most spiritual principles. This of itself 
seems sufficient reason for not interpreting the whole solely of 
Cain. Lange well protests against the alternative between the 
two expositions. ‘The passage manifestly goes back to the Fall, 
and seizes the murder of man as effected by Satan, in its actual 
origination. But since Cain’s act first brought it to an open 
manifestation, this also must be regarded as included in the 
reference to what Satan did at the beginning.” This is incor- 
rect only in the order of reference, like Euthymius: it should 
be,—“* The reference to the first manifested murder is included 
in the allusion to its deeper root and principle.” 

Nitzsch and Liicke misapprehend the profound and compre- 
hensive nature of this spiritual discourse, when the former says 
— To involve the first perversion of man, is to interrupt the — 
internal parallelism of its consecutive thoughts,” and the latter— 
“the Devil was doubtless a murderer of man in the spiritual 
sense,” as he brought sin into the world, but this thought dis- 
turbs the connection, since spiritual murder could not here be 
alluded to in reference to Christ.” Excluding this, the refer- 
ence to their intention to kill Christ would be much too strongly 
emphasised ; for it only furnishes a point of connection for a 


1 With Nitzsch: ‘ to a definite primitive historical fact, which bore to 
the murderous lust and activity of the devil, the relation of beginning and 
first external manifestation.” Jul. Muller remarks truly that the narra- 
tive of that brother’s murder contains not the slightest hint of a seducing 
influence exerted upon Cain”—and refers Nitzsch to the similar da dps 
of 1 Jno. iii. 8. But neither must it be forgotten that the murderous mind 
of Satan broke out in Cain after a most special manner, and, as it were, 
became incarnate. , 

2 In the sense, that is, of the book of Wisd. ch. ii, 24; comp. with ch. i. 
12, 13. 
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perfect and exhaustive characterisation of Satan, the true and 
complete historia diaboli. And then—as if in the Scriptures the 
spiritual meaning was not always the fundamental meaning ! 
as if here, and amid the circumstances in which He spoke, the 
Lord would characterise Satan in so transcendently significant 
a manner, merely in connection with an accomplished bodily 
murder. ‘The exclusive reference to Cain, we are now com- 
pelled to say, weakens the Lord’s great utterance, which pene- 
trates to the true apy of sin and idew of the devil. 

The essential point in the work of Nitzsch, already quoted, 
raises not so much an exegetical as a Benes: question ; it is 
not so much a defence of a special exegesis, as an attack upon a 
dogma which the opposite exposition establishes, or the scriptural 
view of it which is held by others. Hence, he places “the rela- 
tion of this description to the debateable facts in the Scriptural 
primitive history of man, regarded in itself,” among the critical 
points which must be settled before the “ connection of our 
Lord’s discourse.” Nitzsch concedes that “the sin which caused 
mortality is itself a kind of dying,” that the Fall is in a sense 
death,—but cannot reconcile it with the New Testament teach- 
ing that the tempter whose guilt entered into it should be ex- 
hibited as a murderer.” Wherefore not? It would require, 
indeed, a treatise longer than his own to confute all the deeply 
pondered arguments of such a man ; that being impossible we 
must attempt briefly to supply its lees He is in a certain 
sense right, that Adam, man generally in him, did not wholly 
die ;—“ that the enemy may be said rather to have made an 
assault upon man’s life, than to have entirely and finally 
triumphed over it.” But after all, is not such an assault, even 
without success, an actual murder in the judgment of God? Is 
not the Zyreiv or OAs xosety reckoned as the accomplished deed ? 
Is it not on that account that our Lord speaks in such precise 
and measured terms of the exsdumiloss of the Devil, before he 
mentions the fact by which he became an actual and manifest 
avoparoxrivog? Here we have united, to use Nitzsch’s own 
words, “ the murderous inclination and energy, with the begin- 
ning and open announcement of it.” But when he goes on to 


1 His System, § 117, renders it doubtful whether this estimable writer 
designs to modify his views as expressed in that treatise. 
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maintain that “ in the exposition of the Adamite Fail the New 
Testament does not involve the question of spiritual death or 
murder”—we must be allowed, in the name of the New Testa- 
ment quite otherwise understood, to utter an entire contradic- 
tion. His error is partly in laying too much stress upon the 
result of the dvdpwxoxrovia, too little upon the design con- 
templated in it; and in adhering nevertheless too closely to 
bodily “ mortality.” The state of death in sin which Christ 
and His apostles ascribe to the natural man, independently of 
the intervening grace which never left him from the beginning, 
is regarded as “ having reference not so much to a lost and ex- 
tinguished life, as to a life not yet attained.” And here we 
have the dogmatic point of divergence between our respect- 
ive views of the Scriptural doctrine. The one makes Adam’s 
sin rather a checking of development, or a diverting it into 
the way of grace through sin; the other, which is ours, regards 
it as a Fall in the strongest sense of the term, out of a life in- 
fused of God into the “ death” which is inseparably identical 
with “sin.” 

We appeal once more, on behalf of this latter view as applic- 
able also. to Adam, to 1 John iii. 8, as also to ver. 15 of that 
chapter, since Adam, who had no brother to hate, did at least in 
hatred instead of love repel and proscribe to judgment the wife 
given to him as a helpmate, Gen. ili. 12. We hold confidently 
to the assurance, that Christ, in the full meaning of the doctrine 
derived directly from the Old Testament as we find it in Wisd. 
i. 28, 24 compared with i. 11-13, terms Satan a murderer 


1 Asserting it to be contrary to sound religious feeling to term that hurt 
of mortality an &vdpwcoxrov/a, which had been only mediately inflicted upon 
man by Satan, and which by intervening grace had been established as a 
law and transformed into a benefit (quite correctly, Ms Gen. iii. 15). 
But it is still more contrary to our exegetical feeling that Christ’s words 
should be restricted here to the mere external manifestation of bodily death 
and murder. The words nv and éévaros are scarcely anywhere, that is, 
when dogmatically used, denuded of their spiritual reference. It is a very 
false view, which even Jul. Miiller upholds, that it is not spiritual but 
bodily death which the record of Genesis iii. and the subsequent use of it 
in the New Testament, derive from the fall of our first parents! Bodily 
death would assuredly signify nothing, and would not be truly death, if it 
had not its ground in death spiritual. 
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from the beginning ;' that He does, indeed, introduce this in 
connection with a more immediate reference to Cain, but re- 
gards this Cainite murder typically, as pointing forward to all 
individual hatred and actual murder in the future, and in its 
backward reference as the first achieved result and fearfully 
speedy manifestation of the lust of Satan—of his desire, that is, 
so to ruin and destroy man spiritually, as that he might like 
Satan himself manifest and confirm by murder his own internal 
death. It is not that the “ devil bears the guilt of all the in- 
dividual results of death in the world,” as the good Roos impro- 
perly says; but he bears, according to his own design and deed 
in the first attack upon humanity, the guilt of that great and 
most essential Fall into death, out of which God saves and re- 
stores to life, as Adam, Abel, and Seth, so also all who are penitent 
_ and believe. We appeal against Nitzsch in favour of this mean- 
ing of &vdowmoxrovog to the universal type of scriptural teaching. 
As von Gerlach says: “It is never expressly made prominent 
in Holy Scripture that the devil seduced Cain and such as he to 
commit murder; but it is even said that death entered into the 
world through the devil’s lie—Ye shall not surely die.” 

It is now time to examine more closely the accompanying 
words. And first the jy (for which we must not with Klee read 
éori), the sound of which indicates that the Lord is pointing 
backwards from the avédpwxoxrovice which startled His hearers : 
—See, this was he ever, in this he fully betrayed what he had 
been and what he had lusted for from the beginning! Further- 
more, the &a’ apy7s, which does not directly mean— this was 
his first act, to murder man ;” nor isit to be interpreted as simply 
an &pyaiovy, occurring between the creation and the deluge— 
“ that first murder, in the beginnings of history, was his work.” 
But it means here, as in Matt. xix. 4—from the beginning of 
known human history, from the time when men were for him to 
murder, since he first—who already before existed, j»—appeared 
and attacked the human race.? The aa’ cpy7g apocpraver, 1 


1 Comp. the passage quoted from Sohar chadasch, according to which the 
~22 775 m2 whose children the wicked are, killed —>-»p—Adam and all sprung 
from him. 

2 Not, assuredly,—from the beginning of the creature ; as Lampe assent- 
ingly quotes. Nonnus: 22ére xdojov &€ dpyiis reréacoro Azyeiasov. From 

VOL. V. 2B 
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Jno. iii. 8, is spoken with the same reference to men, and that 
which is known to man; pausing before the dark portals of 
the first preadamite fall of spirits—through which, however, 
we shall see that our Lord gives us here a dim yet impressive 
glance. 

“The world is a den of murderers, under the Devil’srule. If . 
we would live in it we must be content to be guests, and in an 
inn where the host is a knave, and over the door of which is the 
sion—To Murder and Lying. Christ Himself set that mark over 
the door, when He said that he was a murderer and a liar. A 
murderer, to destroy the body, or liar, to ruin the soul. This is 
his business, this is what goes on in his hostelry.” These words 
of Luther may serve to introduce the next expressions, though 
we are not to regard him as being rigorously exegetical in apply- 
ing murder to the body, lying to the soul. We should rather 
say that the lie, which is first negatively the not standing in the 
truth, then positively the bringing forth in speech and act of its 
own, is the deeper and earlier internal or spiritual principle of 
all corrupting and destroying act, the most essential sinfulness 
of sin. Inasmuch as the a&»dowroxrovia indicates an external 
manifestation in act, there must correspond to it and causally 
precede it, an internal condition ; and it is this of which the Lord, 
looking further back, proceeds to speak.’ It is scarcely a delu- 
sion, that we regard this Weborys in immediate connection with 
the crdpwroxrévog as referring to the first lie revealed in the 
primitive record, the great fundamental lie of the deceiver. By 


which that strange doctrine would follow which makes Satan fall imme- 
diately on his creation. Comp. Aug. civ. Dei. xi. c. 18. See the right 
view, agreeing with our own, in Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, I. 377, 378. 

1 Jul. Miiller (I. 195) differently expounds this dichotomy. ‘ The 
Nie is the cowardice of selfishness, hatred its proud overflow. But both 
rautually develop themselves ; hatred springs from lying—from aversion 
to the truth comes rage against him who represents it; hatred begets 
lying, because it finds it needful for the accomplishment of its ends.” 
Quite true. But Christ here places Wedd0r in evident contrast with the 
divine #ajdera, as the inmost and first principle of evil. Comp. Nitzsch 
System § 105, where, strangely enough, the dictum classicum of Jno. viil. 
is unalluded to. ; 

_ 2Jt might be hard to find in Cain’s history a positive and evident illus- 
tration of the lie! But in a spiritual sense it is true that Satan did not so 
much murder Abel through Cain, as Cain himself by the lie which misled 
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lying to murder, was the Enemy’s lust and first act—thus did he 
encounter man as the only object of his attack between the in- 
accessible angels and the evil spirits who shared his fall. But in 
this, finally, he revealed himself’ as one who had become a liar 
out of himself, contrary to the truth of God in which he must 
have been created; his lying contradiction to the word and com- 
mandment of God exhibits him to us as one who had already 
fallen from the truth of God, in a previous beginning beyond the 
upy4 of men. 

And does the Lord then really intimate this ultimate fact? 
Does He give us in this ody gorquev a definite utterance (more 
definite and explicit than Lu. x. 18) concerning the fall of 
Satan? ‘That is, may we translate with Luther—er ist nicht 
bestanden; with the Vulg. non stetit, i.e., non perstitit; with 
the Eng. vers. abode not; and the Dutch en is in de waerheyt 
niet staende gebleven?* ‘The philologists forbid it, because of 
the Greek idiom according to which fo77xu has only a present 
signification ; indeed, the older Greek fathers acknowledge this, 
and their judgment has its weight. And Mayer (Hist. diaboli 
p- 164)—non tam lapswm quam statum diaboli describi a Christo 
putes. Neander regards Christ as giving here the definite idea 
of Satan, as the spirit estranged from truth and goodness, “lie 
and sin having become his second nature; he stands not in the 
truth, and can find no resting-place there.” Nearly so Bengel? 
—wNon assecutus est statum in veritate; and after him v. Gerlach 
—‘“he finds no footing, no resting-place in the truth, because his 


him to kill Abel. See in 1 Jno. iii., where the murderers are exhibited as 
being in death and murdering themselves! Thus did Satan, too, will to 
destroy the second Adam; that is, his enmity, hardly tempting His love, 
would have cast Him out of His life in God. 

1A writer, who outwits himself, perverted this in his Versuch einer 
biblischen Damonologie, as follows—‘ The views of him and his power 
have never been founded upon trath. Ovx torw dante tv wire, there 
is no truth in the Devil and in the Jewish notions concerning him.” 
See this contemptible criticism in Mayer Hist. Diaboli, p. 149. The 
existence of the idea is an argument of the existence of the reality, 
for ‘‘Satan could be invented by none but Satan.” (Daub, Judas 
Ischarioth, II. 411.) ve 

2 Who, moreover, incorrectly supposes—hoc comma cupiditatem homicidii 
meimoratam non antecedit, sed sequitur. 
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inmost being is alienated from it.” This would make his case 
parallel with that of these his children, who seem at first to be 
mwerborevxores, but do not stand fast in the word of truth and 
cannot give it place in their hearts. Bengel’s view, as we see, 
has a certain bias towards the past sense; and in Lange this is 
still more marked—“ he did not take his stand in the truth;” or. 
in Beck (Lehrwissensch. I. 255)—“one who did not establish 
himself and take his position in the truth of life.’ What can we 
say better than Olshausen’s words—“‘ We must be driven to a 
view of the words very similar to the ancient interpretation of 
Satan’s apostasy ; and this admits of a grammatical vindication. 
“Eornze has the signification of enduring, as Liicke and Tholuck 
acknowledge. The declaration ‘He abideth not in the truth’ 
does not, indeed, explicitly assert his. fall, but contains it 
implicitly. Only that the fall of Satan is not so much regarded 
as an isolated fact, but as a continuous conduct and state.” 
This last point may admit of doubt: Nitzsch admits that the 
oby, gornxev “points to a fact apart from the history of the fall, 
and out of the domain of history generally.” The expression of 
Jude, ver. 6, is more direct—un rapyouvres Tyy eavTaY KpYyY; 
and Nonnus may be thought to have arbitrarily altered and 
added to the words here—ovd évi beomm wiwvev &Andeing bcores- 
dé0g ; yet we cannot but trace in the origination of that use of 
the word which is too much pressed on the opposite side, the 
notion of abiding in a former fixed place.!| And if we take this 
root of the expression, this gorqz¢ indicates an &py4 in which he . 
was created in the truth, who now stands obx & wAndeig; infer- 
ring in this great mystery the lapsus from the status.? Instead 
of many passages which have been unfoundedly quoted, we would 
point to Acts xxvi. 22, where the goryxa with the &yps must be 
interpreted—J have held firm and continued. This is certainly 
something other than the mere odz éuwwéves, ode cavaravercs of 


1 Hence Sept. for my, Nahum i. 6; Mal. iii. 2. 

? So that Martensen (Dogmatik i. 224) simply says—“ this beginning of 
his fall it is which the Lord here hints at when he says that the Devil did 
not abide in the truth.” And again (S. 227) he shows that “ father of 

_ the lie” can only signify an intelligence, a personal self-consciousness. We 
do not, however, understand father of the lie, but of every liar as being the 
first—which comes to the same thing. 
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Euthymius, or the “relation of an eternal centrifugal repulsion” 
in Klee.—Thus we escape at least from the undogmatical and 
untheosophical rigour of the Present,! which would make the 
Lord only say— he falleth ever away from the truth,” and only 
characterise (according to Liicke) the id/#wa of the Devil as 
being an eternal falling away, without any intimation of that 
first fact of original apostasy, which must be presupposed to any 
unbiassed apprehension. Such a rigorously present description 
or characterisation, cutting off all reference to an originally good 
created character, would tend to open the way for the great 
Manichean error, or serve as its apology. But the Lord could 
not so speak; and therefore introduces the wAjdci« of God in 
connection with the abstract possibility of Satan being in it and 
it being in him; and further, gives us in the ody, foryxe, as we 
cannot but apprehend, a positive allusion to an original actual 
being in this «Ande/a on the part of this present Pedorzs. 

As he now is, and as he has been from the beginning of our 
history, it is said of him—ovz toriy wdrnbesa ev avrg. Spoken 
of Satan, this has an infinitely deeper meaning than when it is 
said of unfaithful men (as in the passage sometimes compared 
1 Mace. vii. 18)—odxz tori & avroi¢ wAndeia; or (as might 
aave been more aptly cited) in Deut. xxxii. 20, ba HONeND, there 
is no truth in them (Sept. xiovic), no sincerity corresponding to 
truth and which may be relied upon. The change in the form 
of expression gives us this meaning :—because he abideth not 
and hath not abode in the truth, therefore the truth cannot be 
in him; just as previously in vers. 31 and 37. For the truth 
is here, in the second as in the first clause,? the objective truth 
of God, not the subjective sincerity of the creature; the latter is 
only included as the ground of the subsequent lying, since it 
follows as the necéssary consequence that from him in whom the 
truth is not, there can proceed no truth ; he cannot speak 7 but 
lie only. Hence it follows at once, that we must take the 671 
not xtiologically but syllogistically. Thus did Augustin regard 
it (de civ. Dei, xi. c. 14): Subjecit autem indicium, quasi 
quesissemus, unde ostendatur, quod in veritate non steterit. So 

1 As Liicke repeats it against Martensen : Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1851. 


2 Although Liicke and many others deny this. ; 
3 As his deeds everywhere bring death, so his words breathe out lying. 
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Calvin, Beza, and Lampe; the latter appealing to Glassius for 
this undeniable use of 07s. It is according to Piscator an argu- 
mentum ab affectu, nor do we find in it anything “ forced.” 
He is in fact, as all his deeds and words from the beginning 
show, bare of all truth: this is the evidence of an ovy, gorxey, 
of a falling at his beginning into that condition from another 5 
and so “not” is almost equivalent to “no longer.” But the 
éoriv év evr should not be weakened, as Hezel weakens it: 
“Truth was never any matter of his—and never is—nor is it te 
be sought in him!” But this most internal truthfulness makes 
the transition to the éz ray idswy in this paar and ae 
connected series of positions. 

“When he speaketh the lie”—can therefore by no means be 
an admission that he sometimes may speak the truth; for here 
the well-known saying holds true—If the devil speaks the truth 
that is his foulest lie. But the AwAsiv ro Leddog in connection 
with dry recognises his abiding, systematic, and sole manner 
of acting. It comes out of his own, he acts and speaks thus be- 
cause he cannot and will not do otherwise, because he is essen- 
tially a liar. But the explanation—“ consistent with his cha- 
-racter”—is not enough: nor is de Wette’s translation—“in 
his proper kind.” The individuality or personal self-character 
of this creature sundered from God, and opposing himself to 
God, is here declared to be the element of lying and sin, in which 
he was not created, but into which he had fallen. Could the 
Lord speak more plainly to understanding ears and attentive 
minds? Could words have been chosen more precisely adapted 
to distinguish between the Devil himself, and his deluded and 
enslaved children? For in their case as such the lie is not so 
absolutely and wholly their own, self-chosen element; they have 
become subject to it through the deceitfulness of Satan, whom 
alone no predecessor had ensnared and led astray. 

Finally, there are two methods of expounding the last word. 
The greater part of the commentators, ancient and modern, re- 
fer avrod to wWeddec;' and Nitzsch pronounces this necessary. 
This .Peddog is either found in the distance of the previous clause 
(as by Glassius, referring to Acts viil, 26, where, however, airy 


1 Martensen was named before. Also Daub, Judas Ischarioth I. 203. 
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does not apply to the way but to Gaza); or, less harshly, with 
Winer is regarded as latent in the concrete Webors, and brought 
forward again as its abstract in a manner the converse of Rom. 
ii. 26.1 This would suit very well, but we cannot see the neces- 
sity for it; the reference to peborng itself, which Liicke regards 
as more obviously grammatical, is certainly not more harsh, 
when we take into account the very concise and unusual cha- 
racter of this discourse. The difficulty is simply that of taking 
this word, the predicate of the Devil, immediately as an abstract 
or collective term—the liar generally, or every liar. “We may 
hesitate to say which is the more difficult sense of the two ”— 
true enough.” Liicke finds nothing inappropriate in construing 
xarnp with the abstract pedd0g; but we think it very unapt in 
this connection, where the aim and gist of the whole discourse 
is to evince these men to be children of the Devil. Oetinger’s 
words are very pregnant: Satan has not only spoken but be- 
gotten the lie—but still sary must here have reference to per- 
sons, in order to lead back to ver. 38. We have already in our 
general analysis shown that the conclusion following upon the 
strictly logical process of the whole argument, must be—“ Con- 
sequently ye are children of the Devil—ye, who oppose to My 
truth the lie of which ye are conscious in your hearts, with 
enmity against Myself which stops not short of the desire to kill 
Me.” ‘Thus the connection demands this sense. (Bengel: et 
pater cujusvis mendacis.) Meyer and Lange hold to this; 
Baumgarten-Crusius modifies it somewhat after the example of 
Erasmus’ ejus rei—of such like, but with personal reference to 
abevorns ; thus—he who lies is his son. Let it be noted how 
graciously the Lord pretermits at the close the direct address! 
Vers. 45, 46. We have already pointed out the retrogressive 
character of the argument here which strengthens itself by most 
emphatic repetition. The Lord majestically opposes His own 
eyo, as of one r7y cAgbescv Aéywv (mark the subtile change—not 
AaAMDY), to the archliar and all his progeny. Not to believe Him,* 


1 So Erasmus—pater ejus rei. 

2 At any rate De Wette is not justified in declaring the reference to 
Wevorns impossible. 

8 This believing Him is the lower degree as in ch. v. 46, x. 837. Comp. 
the Baptist’s words, ch. iii. 36, where we have both at once, and on which 
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and because, not bry but drs, He telleth them the truth, is on 
their part a wilful opposition after the Devil's manner. And 
then comes the sublime and so much contested evidence that He 
speaketh the truth, derived from His sinlessness as exhibited be- 
fore themselves and challenging their éAéyyew reph awaprlas! 
The history of the exposition of this word presents us with a re- . 
markable phenomenon. The apparent obviousness of the mean- 
ing as derived from the connection deluded most of the ancient 
expositors; but in later times they have penetrated with general 
consent to a deeper and more appropriate interpretation of our 
Lord’s meaning. 

Because ewapri« stands in contrast both with the preceding 
and subsequent aA7de:a, it was thought impossible to evade the 
conclusion that the meaning must be—Who can convince Me 
of error? Thus Origen: ra Asyomeree nuwcoprnwévec; and Cyril 
with more definite and express opposition. So Calvin, Beza, 
Melanchthon, and alas Bengel too: me errare et a veritate abesse! 
And thus interpret, as we might suppose, Wolf, Kypke, Morus; 
Fritzsche also against Ullmann (who incorrectly appeals to 1 
Cor. xv. 34 and Tit. iii. 11); Strauss too of course; and even 
J. v. Miiller, putting it in the worst form—“Can ye prov? 
against Me any error in My conclusions?” * ‘Tholuck makes 
the pertinent remark that if this had been His meaning the Lord 
would in this connection have opposed ~eddog to the truth. 
Many, from Cyril down to Fritzsche, have interpreted it—de 
fraude;? as may be found literally in a lexicon of the New Tes- 
tament. Lampe tries to extricate himself by the vague and 
insipid observation :—c&wapri« hic latissime est accipienda pro 


Roos excellently comments :—He who believeth not the Son, as a Teacher 
who tells him that he should believe on Him. 

1 Brandt’s Schullehrerbibel decks out this view to the utmost by laying 
the stress upon the éaéyxe:—who cah demonstrate that I am incorrect, that 
Taminerror? They never in their contests with Him adduced any proof. 
But this would be still more doubtful, since it is well known that among 
the contentious the judgment as to sufficiency of reasons is altogether ob- 
scured. Christ may challenge sinners to convince Him of any sin; but to 
demand from them proof against the truth, even hypothetically, is altogether 
unseemly. 

® Baumgarten-Crusius speaks strangely of a deception of the people, 
which arrogated a higher meaning to itself ! 
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quocunque defectu morali, etiam levissimo, nec solum pro vitio 
in factis, sed etiam pro errore in verbis—according to Jas. iii. 2. 
Fikenscher comes independently to the same conclusion : “ Jesus 
represents every defection from the pure truth as a sin against 
God!” 

But at the very outset, as Liicke protests—“How feeble would 
it sound, if He had asked: Or do I speak any untruth, is 
there any error which ye can allege?” Especially after having 
by 67s maintained that He spoke the truth! Moreover, how 
utterly does that interpretation forsake the Scriptural meaning 
of g&wepric in this chapter, as found throughout the whole Gos- 
pel, the entire New Testament, and all the Scriptures! St John 
must, in consistency with his phraseology, have set down rAc&vy 
or »~pevd0g. Have we not in ver. 34 awapric in contrast with 
the truth, which makes free from sin? Has not the Lord just 
been showing how falsehood and sin are connected together, as 
derived from the Devil? And are not in His own case the two 
things essentially and necessarily connected, that He did no sin, 
and spake only truth,—just as in all His testimony to Himself 
He always combines together His roseiy and Aéyew? Kling 
makes a further objection to Liicke’s view: “He makes the 
sense to be, that the only thing which would justify them in not 
believing Him, would be the possibility of their alleging and 
proving Him to be a sinner; since He could lay claim to their 
acknowledgment of Him as Christ, only on the supposition of 
their trusting in His moral purity.” This Kling will not allow, 
since the truth which was disbelieved was not His declaration 
concerning His own being, but His complaint of their sin; and 
he therefore substitutes :—“I challenge you to point out any 
defection in Me from the path of the Divine will, and thus to 
make it plain that*I unrighteously oppose Myself as the true 
Son abiding in the house to you as the slaves of sin.” This more 
definite reference may admit of discussion, but it does not touch 
the main point that awapria means sin, and not error, over- 
sight, or wrong conclusion. But we do not altogether echo 


1 Compare Ullmann’s vindication, Stud. u. Krit., 1842, 8, 674 ff. De 
Wette brings forward a sound reason why éwapria, like ddix/a, ch. Vii. 
18, cannot be error. According to that supposition, faith would be the 
fruit of reflecting test. 
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Luther :1 “ Christ here graciously demands of them the cause 
wherefore they do not believe, since they can find nothing to blame 
either in His life or in His doctrine. His life is unblamable, for 
He says—who can convince Me of sin? His doctrine is also un- 
impeachable, for He says—Thus I tell you the truth,” ete. But 
the great point is this, that the sinless life is made valid proof of 
the truth of the doctrine ;? and this itself is a great and profound 
truth which penetrates and convinces every conscience, and to 
prove which in this place, where it is so dogmatically asserted, is 
beyond our present province. See in addition what was said 
upon ch. vii. 18. 
Undoubtedly, this does not assert directly the absolute iui daet 
ness of Christ, since men as such, and especially these His 
enemies, could not look into the Nett ; and the most unimpeach- 
able external life might yet conceal sin visible to God. But in 
the whole treatment of this question in later times, much stress 
has been laid upon the truth that Christ could only have uttered 
such a challenge, in the perfect consciousness of His own sin- 
lessness before God. In truth, He speaks it absolutely and 
definitely and solemnly; He does not affect before men the 
semblance of sinlessness!_ From any other lips than His own, 
such a declaration could be sincere and permissible only when 
referred to external sins which may be alleged; but when He so 
speaks it would be sin if there were in His mind any reserve of 
sinful consciousness ; this very word would be sin! He who does 
not feed this is not to be argued with; and we wonder at Ullmann’s 
patience in discussing the points with those who are é égpsdeias. 
What humility, once more, appears in this dignity! He sub- 
mits to be rebuked by these sinners, if they can convince Him! 


comp. chi. xviii. 23.5 As the Holy One of Israel (Zeph. iii. 5; 


1 See his sermon in the collection of Niethammer. 

? Assuredly thus, and not conversely, as Teschendorff (Nikodemus, 8. 118, 
119) labours to maintain, in order to reconcile exegesis with dogmatics: - 
Where there is no defection from the truth, there it must be concluded that 
sin does not exist! In that case, as de Wette says, faith would be the fruit 
of reflective test; and even in us as certain a criterion for such testing of 
truth-speaking, as the conscience certainly is for the sin-rebuking truth of 
the Holy One. 

8 Where, however, the x«xas or xwAws touches the sinfulness of His so 
answering, not the untruth of what was said. 
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Deut. xxxii. 4), He stands and waits their accusation. We are 
to suppose here a sublime pause to intervene. He has put the 
question and is silent. They also are silent; their slanderous 
spirits have not a word to allege in His presence. His question 
was redoubled: “AmTJasinner? If not a sinner, but True, 
wherefore, wherefore believe ye not Me? (Who hath bewitched 
you, that ye will not obey the truth? Gal. iii. 1. The answer 
comes from 1 Sam. xv. 23—The Devil as the arch-deceiver !) 

Ver. 47. He then takes up the word again: “I will answer 
Jor you to the second question, since ye have answered the first 
by your silence. What I have said to you is true, and it is now 
the only answer—He who is of God heareth the words of God; 
therefore ye hear them not, because ye are not of God. The 
sublimest argument of God’s speaker confronting unbelieving 
men, and in the simplest possible words! It is the condensation 
of all His sayings in this chapter from ver. 14 downwards ; 
specially a final conclusion repeated from ver. 37, but repeated 
‘n the gentle negative form—not of God. The Evangelist cites 
this great decisive Word for all the future of the world and of 
the church in his first Epistle, ch. iv. 6. 


the Jews are smitten by the truth which fell upon them from 
the lips of the sinless Son of man; and should have been over- 
come by the most gentle tenderness with which His rigorous 
truth opposes their sin; by the profound humility with which 
the Son of God conttorrts their pride. But they do not yield as 
vanquished ; they do not sink into silence; but rather begin in 
good earnest now—to revile and blaspheme. St John here 
mentions “ the Jews,” otherwise than in vers. 33, 39, and thus 
indicates that they are not the xemsorevx6re¢ who now take up 
the word, but the most malicious and virulent who represent 
the mass. The raising of objections is at an end; and the 
arrogant men who had been listening for a while in restrained 
vexation, now come forward, determined to retaliate in yet 
fiercer invective the contempt which He had cast upon the seed 
of Abraham. And their words are the delayed answer to ver. 
46—but what an answer do they give! What contradiction of 
sinners is here (Heb. xii. 3)! The two words of scorn which 
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they give vent to have a manifest allusion to the Lord’s two in- 
culpations, and this gives them their distinctive meaning. Thou 
hast—not the devil, but a devil. This is, indeed, the current 
formula provided by their vocabulary for madness by possession, 
especially of the evil spirit of pride: but the word here has not 
the same meaning as in ch. vii. 20, x. 20. Thou art a fool, 
or fanatic” would be much too little ; “ Thou art possessed by a 
spirit of pride” would also come far short of the meaning, after 
“ Samaritan.” They deepen their emphasis just as the Lord 
had done—not from Adraham, not from God. Perfectly to give 
back His second reproach would have required—“ Thou mayest 
Thyself be of the Devil, his son and not the son of our God !” 
But neither their accustomed phraseology, nor their present 
daring, extends as far as the utterance of such a word; they 
content themselves with daswovsoy eyes, intending it to signify 
this much, at least :—Thou who speakest thus art more likely to 
be in league with Satan. Thus they cast Him out of the fellow- 
ship of the God of Israel in the latter word; even as in the 
former they had cast Him out of the fellowship of Israel. 

For it is obvious that this is what they mean by Samaritan, a 
term far surpassing in contemptuousness the formerly used 
“ Galilean.” Thou art a heretic—“ one who knoweth not the 
God of Israel, and denieth Israel’s orthodox faith.”1 This was 
the term of foulest scorn which they could apply to any indivi- 
dual, and nothing but dasmwovov eyes could follow it. The later 
Jewish writings abound with the most extravagant expressions 
of this kind, which we need not now quote ; and Eisenmenger 
i. 633, 634, has shown that the Christians were afterwards called 
Cuthites (o"m3 from nz, 2 Kings xvii. 24), this word being 
equivalent to O13? The point, however, of their malicious 
daring lies in the question placed before both words of reproach, 
and which He was to answer with yes—od xwAdo Aéyowev; this 
may indeed be softened, with Bengel—cum aliqua adhuc formi- 
dine horrendam contumeliam pronunciant; as if the question 
betrayed some lingering uncertainty. But we prefer to give it 

1 Origen: ag rapaxapdocovra lovdaind rapemdrnolas roig Sapecepel-. 
THAI. 

? The Talmud says, e.g. (Tract. Jebamoth fol. 47)—a Cuthite can be no 
witness! which is very pertinent to this passage. 
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in its rigour with Grotius—nonne merito inter nos dicere sole- 
mus ; or with Baumgarten-Crusius—Have we not said rightly ? 
This last interpretation suits, strictly speaking, only the second 
calumny which had been before uttered ; but in their wilful rage 
they apply it to both—as if it had been a long settled question 
with them, that He was a Samaritan ! 

Jesus now begins the last part of this colloquy by asserting 
against the arsweZew of their reckless scorn, the honour which 
was laid upon Him by the Father, including His own Divine 
dignity, in such a manner that their three contradictory words 
are gently but mostly clearly replied to. He answers their first 
word in ver. 48 by the three precisely corresponding clauses of 
ver. 49, and then in vers. 50, 51 His most condescending 
patience vindicates the testimony which He had borne, by de- 
claring that He spake it not for His honour, but for their salva- 
tion. Their second rejoinder, vers. 52, 53, which springs from 
the word with which He closes, He replies to in vers. 54-56, 
taking their objections in their backward order. This requires 
Him, finally, to place Abraham, who was dead, in his true rela- 
tion to Himself, the Giver, according to His Divinity, of eternal 
life. 

Ver. 49. The answer in these words advances backwards to 
its climax: and this must be carefully observed for the right 
apprehension of its individual expressions. Thou hast a Devil 
—TIhave not a Devil! Thou art a Samaritan—I honour My 
Father ! Say we not rightly—Nay, ye do dishonour Me! How 
luminous, and how full of repose is this reply! “ Oh that 
men would learn from the Lord Jesus how, in tranquil re- 
pose in the will of their heavenly Father, to defend the truth.” 
(Rieger.) 

But what gentleness too—the more daring and insolent His 
opponents, the more mild and humble is He! This “J have not 
a Devil” is the type and model of all future reviling not again 
—1 Pet. ii. 23, comp. Acts xxvi. 25. But He does not go on 
to say—And I am not a Samaritan—for two reasons. Lampe 
gives us one in a graceful though subtle form—cum jam inter 
Samaritanos haberet, qui in eum credebant. Or, as we may 
put it with more precision—How could He take this name of 
mockery, which involved in contempt a people called to salva- 
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tion, upon His lips; and by repelling it sanction the injustice 
done to those, many of whom He had already treated with grace? 
See, with what most scrupulous care His truth and His love avoid 
entering for a moment into the impure element of their polemi- 
callanguage!*_ To our minds there is another reason which also 
has its force. The repeated retort—Vo, it is not as ye say! 
would have given the appearance of excitement and passion to 
His reply. Instead of that, He passes over into the style of 
teaching and vindication—I honour My Father! Liicke well 
says— For I announce only His word, and His truth,” and 
therefore am no heretical teacher of error, such as ye would 
describe Me by the word Samaritan. In the gently maintained 
assertion of the Present &AAd ria, however, it is at the same 
time declared—“TI cannot speak otherwise, I must speak to you 
as I have spoken for the honour of God; I must testify against 
your God-dishonouring sin and lie, and similarly assert the truth 
for My own person.” So that it isboth: I only indicate God’s 
honour against you—“ I justify Myself only against invective,” ? 
and this only because your insult lights upon the Father in Me 
His Son. Thus it is not in the madness of pride, but in obliga- 
tory obedience, that I discharge the duty of My mission. But ye 
(the same antithesis as in their ywei¢ and ot!) say not xaAas 
what ye say, but dishonour—one might expect My Father or God, 
but instead of that—Me! For the accusation that they denied 
God His honour was already included in the previous clause ; 
and He is constrained now further to intimate “ that the Father’s 
honour and His own are one and the same thing”—as Luther 
here says. In deep sorrow, which is one with gentleness, He 
utters this; for His pure Divine consciousness resents humanly 
the insults cast upon Himself and His Father. ’Ariwéem has 
a softer meaning here than e.g. in Luke xx. 11; for the Lord, or 
St John according to His meaning, prefers the general indefinite, 
and, as muchas might be, negative word ; says not ovesdiZere or 
Aoiopsire, but abides by the pure antithesis of His ssw%y. The 
reading 7riwdéoure (which the Vulg. and Erasmus adopt) has 


1 The explanation of Roos is not enough ; to wit, that. He did not reply 
to the imputation of being a Samaritan, because His adherence to the Jewish 
worship was a sufficient vindication. 

2 Which alone Baumgarten-Crusius makes prominent. 
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no external grounds of support: and it would refer the Lord’s 
protest, which is urged against their disposition and life gene- 
rally, too specifically to the particular words of invective which 
they had used. Finally, the x«/ between the second and the 
third clause belongs to the consummate peacefulness and mild- 
ness of the words of His victorious benignity. It is not to be 
resolved as—Although ye dishonour Me, this does not prevent 
‘Me from honouring the Father ; nor is it to be interpreted as a 
more severe accusation—And nevertheless ye revile Me! But 
it is designedly a simple and, which points out the threefold 
gradation of the reply, and declares that all is even so in spite 
of their contradiction.—Choose, ye contradicters of this day, 
who will not honour the Son as ye honour the Father, beliey- 
ing His own testimony—take your choice in the dilemma of this 
chapter. Whether are the Jews right, or He! There is no 

third and intermediate opinion imaginable. He who does not 
worship in Jesus the Son of God, and yet does not perceive in 
Him a 6as6vov teaching error, and inspiring Him with fanatical 
presumption, has not thought deeply upon this chapter, has not 
heard and read its sayings to any purpose. 

Vers. 50, 51. This calm assertion is followed by a renewed 
and unwearied appeal, which, while strictly connected with what 
precedes, introduces a new justification, warning, ard entreaty. 
The justification is the already often vindicated absence of 
self-glorification ; the warning points to the future judgment ; 
the entreaty returns this time too into an offer of eternal life! 
Even as every sincerely pious servant of God would be at the 
utmost remove from presumptuous and self-assuming error 
and fanaticism, so Jesus also sought not His own honour—not 
although but because He knows that the Father hath honoured 
and will honour Him. Zyray still refers most assuredly to r7v 
doy, and reminds us of chap. v. 23. The Father’s will is, that 
men should honour the Son, and therefore bears testimony to 
Him (chap. v. 31, 32); but on that very account He will one 
day demand it of those who now refuse. (Deut. xviii. 19, ‘238 
wy wIIN-) All these significations of Cyreip are wrapped up in 
one great idea; but the last (as e.g. 2 Chron. xxiv. 22) makes 
the transition to the xpivav. But we are not to make dogay 
again the complement of this latter word, for this would be con- 
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trary to the language ;* but rather—God My Father will judge 
in what concerns Me, between Me and you, in regard to your 
ariweZev. And here it is perfectly natural that, without con- 
tradicting chap. v- 22, the judgment is in this case left with the 
Father ;* for the Son of man humbly places Himself as one 
party confronting His slanderers before the tribunal of Him who 
will judge rightly, and to whom He commits His cause, as any 
other righteous servant. (Ps. xlii. 1.) 

We are not to understand a pause between vers. 51 and 52; 
but the strictest connection subsists,—as we have shown before. 
I seek not Mine own honour in all the words which have 
provoked your wrath, but your salvation, your deliverance from 
death! Entirely in the sense of chap. v. 34. Do not judgment 
and eternal life belong to each other in this passage as in that? 
God will judge them who persistently refuse to honour Me by 
believing My words, in the day when He makes manifest My 
glory ; but I would save you from this great evil, and pluck you 
from the hands of the liar and the murderer.2 The gracious 
promise, uttered so often before, stands here in reminding con- 
nection with vers. 21-24 of this chapter. The Lord begins 
again to attract and beseech them: it is as even Lampe says a 
novum tentamen gratie.* The rypeiy of ver. 51 (Tow, Sept. 
rypeiv and QvAcooey) has been by some inappropriately limited 
to those believers who are to be presupposed as having already 
accepted and admitted His words. Hence Teschendorff: “The 
Lord here turns away from His opponents, to those who had 
exhibited faith in His word.” But such a distribution disturbs 


1 But not with Allioli, uniting the two absolutely,—there is One that 
seeketh and judgeth. 

2 Not in the sense of the words of a Rationalist—In all the dogmatic of 
Jesus G'od remains ever the Judge. 

8 So little fellowship have I with Satan, who promise and give life. This 
allusion, remarked upon by Augustin and Beza, is safer than the question- 
able observation of Bengel. Hpiphanius makes the Samaritans to have been 
—Sadducees ! 

4 It is by no means unnatural (as de Wette thinks) that Jesus should 
make this sudden utterance to those who were radically unsusceptible. 
‘* After a pause, and weary of strife,” He is regarded as having turned again 
to the believers of ver. 31. Weary of strife, indeed,—we have nothing to 
say against that; but not weary in His seeking love. 
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the profound unity of the whole, and misses the essential point, 
that the Lord does not turn away from these His enemies, but 
begins again in His compassion to utter promises to them. ‘Typeiv 
means generally, to pay respect to His word, hence to perceive 
and admit its meaning, and give it proper regard: it includes the 
whole obedience of faith from its first admission to its full confir- 
mation. So we find it in chap. xv. 20, and there we have its 
best parallel. ’Ed&y rig asin chap. vii. 37. Jf (even among you) 
any man yet sincerely marks My word, lays hold of it, and retains 
it! For it is very certain and self-understood that Adyoy rnpeiv 
does not here mean keepmg the commandments in act; but the 
living word of Christ is the seed of divine and eternal life, 
which being sown is to be kept in the heart until all its fruit is 
borne. He who bears this within himself will not and cannot 
in the essential meaning of the word, die!* Chap. xi. 25, 26, 
dilates most copiously upon the great thought, and pursues it 
into its full meaning ; here for the first time in this Gospel the 
negation of death as a positive promise of life occurs in a new 
phraseology, that of not “seeing death ;” although chap. v. 24, 
vi. 50, 51, 58, had most obviously prepared the way for it. In 
chap. vi. the resurrection stood in connection with the not dying, 
but the intermediate death of the body was still acknowledged ; 
now, however, the expression is much more strong and absolute 
—shall not see death, that is, not know death at all as such. See 
Ps. Ixxxix. 49, xlix. 10, xvi. 10; Luke i. 26. Thus this. great 
promise denies the being of death in dying itself ;? and in pro- 
portion as the eye of faith can behold and penetrate this word 
of Christ, and the soul can hold it fast, believers in Him pass 
through all the bitterness of bodily death, and all the final anguish 
of the soul, without any dread of ultimate condemnation, fearing, 
indeed, no more evil (Ps. xxiii.4)—and thus “in the act of 
dying feel not and see not death.” Tieger: “ As he who walks 
towards the sun, sees not the shadow behind him.” 

These Jews, indeed, cannot apprehend all this, for they know 


1 For spiritual and eternal death is essentially such, physical death 
is only such figuratively. Let ver. 51 show what Jesus thought of in 
ver. 44. 

2 The emphasis lies upon béveros ; not upon eis rdv adver, as it has been 
explained—mortem in eternitatem, i.e., mortem zternam! 
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not what dc&varos essentially is. They pretermit the answer as 
a whole, and take offence at the least paradoxical word of it, 
instead of pondering the Lord’s meaning. Thus they swiftly 
discover that this word is sufficient proof of the foul charge 
which they had just brought against Him! The voy éyvaxzawey, 
manifestly more than the previous op zwAws Aéyowev; they ° 
seem to admit, half in self-betrayal and half in seeming conde- 
scension, some uncertainty in their previous allegation : but now 
they can maintain—It is clear, at least after this, that we were 
right; this leaves no more doubt! In bitter stiffneckedness 
they will adduce to the last their father Abraham; and now 
associate with him for strong proof and confirmation all the pro- 
phets too. They, certainly, all kept the sayings of God, and.are 
not the less dead on that account? Are Thy sayings more than 
those? When they repeat His words, the meaninglessness of 
which they exhibit, as it were, for His own acknowledgment 
that He knew not what He was speaking of, they use tasting in- 
stead of seeing; and this, though not a designed perversion,’ yet 
is, as Lange remarks, a designed intensification of the word. 
They use, in order to signify bodily death, the expression which 
obviously makes prominent the special bitterness of dying; an 
expression which does not, indeed, oecur in that sense in the 
Old Testament, but is very frequent in the Rabbinical writings,’ 
and was ordinarily used even in the time of Christ to designate 
death, see Matt. xvi. 28. When they thus limit the word to its 
exclusive reference to- bodily death, they falsify the saying of 
Christ by misunderstanding it; for the believer may, indeed, in 
that sense experience the bitterness and sting of death (as the 
Lord Himself did pre-eminently for us all, Heb. ii. 9)—and yet 
through this death, which he sees not and knows not as death, 
pass into higher life. Art Thou greater than our father Abra- 
ham? Thus do the ’Iovdaia, whose boast is to know, speak 
with the same spirit of folly as in ch. iv. 12 the woman of Sa- 
maria. The doric, which is certainly genuine, has in its full 
emphasis the “ fuller meaning” which Baumgarten-Crusius 
would require dzs to express. ‘Tie osavrov [ov] rossig is, after 


1 They did not pervert the truth by the change; for he who seeth not 
death as something frightful, tastes it not as anything bitter. Roos. 
* Without necessarily requiring any allusion to a cup or goblet. 
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all that has passed, much keener than the similar formula, ch. i. 
22. There it is still questioning, but here it is condemnatory 
too; comp. ch. v. 18, x. 33, xix. 7. 

In vers. 54—56 the answer travels backwards through the 
objection, just as before. What makest Thou Thyself? Answer: 
T honour not Myself in any such self-assumption (ch. vii. 18, v. 
31) as would be indeed an ovdéy, like all lying self-commenda- 
tion of vain man; but My Father honoureth Me! The same, 
whom ye vainly call your God, and yet know Him not. Vers. 
47, 42, 19, ch. vii. 28, 29. Art Thou greater than Abraham ? 
The answer does not go at once and prematurely enter into that 
question, but asserts:—I know God as My Father, I hold fast 
and fulfil the word which He has given Me as My commission. 

Finally, Abraham is dead—no, I say unto you, Abraham 
liveth, although he is dead, and knoweth now, in the joy of 
eternal life, of My manifestation, which once in his lifetime he 
longed and waited for. 

Ver. 54. Ao&éZav we embraces all in one, which had been and 
still is spoken of. It is also equivalent to do%doe, as the éorw, 
parallel with ver. 50, shows: He will one day assert My honour. 
But it is here, first of all, as an answer: &6Za0¢ we, He has 
bestowed upon Me the honour which in word and deed I must 
bear witness to and maintain; He has imposed it upon Me as a 
commission that I, for the sake of His honour in Me, should 
represent Myself to the world as what lam. ‘This is then the 
. Royog avrod of ver. 55. If ye knew Him, ye would also know: 
and acknowledge Me; but ye say only that He is your God.’ 
Almost all expositors glide rapidly over the most weighty assur- 
ance given here, in which Jesus declares His Father and the 
God who revealed Himself in Israel, though by Israel He was 
not truly known, to be the same. He thereby protests, as against 
all Gnostic distinction between the Demiurgus and the New 
Testament God, so against all the Rationalist or semi-believing 
misapprehension of the Old Testament which prevails in our own _ 
day. The consequences which are to be deduced from this one 
saying of Christ extend much further than many are willing te 

1 The response by their 4d» is incorrect. Jesus is very far from 
taking their lying words into His lips, and retorting them, as they had 
done with His. 
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follow them; are such as many show themselves unwilling dis- 
tinctly to realise. If “ God the Father of Jesus Christ” be 
actually one and the same with “ Jehovah, the God-King of 
Israel” (to use de Wette’s words), this gives of itself ample 
assurance that He could never in old time have essentially 
otherwise revealed Himself than in after time. We should. 
carefully maintain and keep inviolate the historical and econo- 
mical distinction between the Old Testament and the Christian, 
the failure in which has betrayed Zinzendorf, for example, into 
much confusion: but we should be still more careful that we 
do not.regard the Old Testament as a collection of Jewish books, 
and deal with them as we deal with the literature of any other 
people, just as if there were no New Testament to reduce all 
which God has spoken, to one vast, comprehensive, and con- 
nected Revelation. The same God who spake to the fathers 
before He finally spake in His Son, and in whose progressive 
revelations no appearance of contradiction can be supposed ever 
to have been permitted, must have in some degree announced 
the glorious and perfect future in the preparatory imperfection of 
every age, and given it more or less to be known. ‘The Chris- 
tian expositor, therefore, of the Old Testament has not the task 
imposed upon him to become a Jew again (impossible as that is 
in itself!), and to reproduce the twilight of intelligence which 
before the great Fulfilment was all that could visit the souls of 
men in those ages. His province is to inlay and interweave the 
great explanation which Christ has given of all that the God of 
Israel, who is His Father, meant to say from the beginning ; 
thereby becoming himself more and more assured, in this way 
of faith leading to knowledge, that after all he has not in reality 
inlaid anything into old Scripture, but only expounded and 
opened their original and true meaning.’ This is not to abolish 
the true distinction which subsists, but only to reveal the true 
unity subsisting in their difference. As there is no Christ or 
Messiah but He of whom the prophetic word bore witness, even 
so there is nothing essentially Christian, which could possibly form 


1 According to Lu. xxiv. 27 and 45, the disciples did indeed understand 
in the prophetic Scriptures more than the writers of these Scriptures were 
themselves conscious of ; but nothing more than what the Spirit of Christ 
in them had spoken from the beginning. 
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a pure and perfect contrast with anything actually pertaining to 
the Old Testament. 

And here, finally, the biblical theology of the Old Testament 
must shake itself free from another inveterate and ruinous evil, 
that of confounding two distinct things—that which proceeded 
directly from God, the Father of Jesus Christ, and that which, 
in their half intelligence, their misapprehension, or their entire 
perversion, the Hebrew people constructed out of it. The same 
sentence of our Lord, in which He declares that this people’s 
God was His Father, imputes also to this people an ob% éyvanure 
avroy—and not referring simply to this present generation, but 
to their similarly unbelieving fathers. (Acts vil. 51.) Indeed, 
according to the measure in which faith was wanting, a lack of 
knowledge was necessarily involved even in the case of the sin- 
cere. We know that the people, as the people of a calling and 
election, were already furnished with all that was needful; but 
that the people misunderstood and perverted the word of God as 
well as their own way, is manifest from their own historical and 
prophetical archives, which exhibit as a whole that great con- 
flict between the Holy One of Israel and His called ones, which 
at Jength at the manifestation of Christ reached its fearful cli- 
max. Even as that “Christendom” which has been gradually 
formed among the nations and through the ages, with all its 
dogmas and ecclesiastical constitutions, is far from exhibiting in 
its purity all that was given unto man in Christ; so still less 
must we think to find in the so-called “ Hebraismus” or the 
“predominant faith” of this people, the Adysc rod dod which 
were intrusted to their unfaithfulness. (Rom. iii. 2, 3.) This 
is undeniable, as it respects that supreme crisis when Pharisaism, 
called orthodox but perverting the essence of the Old Testament, 
‘crucified the Messiah; and why may not the same fundamental 
distinction be applied to all these ages! 

Thus indeed most assuredly “the idea of the Supreme God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, was limited and restricted by 
the popular notion of the national God of the Israelites.”* But 
the Lord condemns as a lie the false element of particularism in 
this, when He says—aAéyere Ors beds vay éors; the truth in it, 

1 De Wette erbaul. Erkliir. der Psalmen, 8. 15. Only not in the holy 
books themselves, in as far as and where they contain the acy: rov beow | 
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as connected with God’s special covenant, He in the same words 
confirms. He does not protest against the deg vuay uncondi- 
tionally, but against their Aégyey. He might have said—He is 
indeed your God as lam your Christ, only not in the sense in 
which ye appropriate, without understanding the word. Yea 
more! ‘This misapprehension in its lesser degree, and not having 
lost the reality of fellowship with God, was foreseen in man’s 
weakness and in its time borne with, by God Himself; just as 
Christ endured the Jewish limitation of His Apostles’ notions of 
the Messiah, until the final opening of their understandings. 
But the full intelligence of Scripture came to them through the | 
Risen Saviour and His Holy Spirit; and it perfectly harmonises 
with the words which He spake unto them while He was yet 
with them. (Lu. xxiv. 44-47.) The God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (as He is soon termed at the outset of the apostolical 
history) is not, because He entered into the fellowship of election 
and covenant with these holy patriarchs, therefore the isolated 
God of these men and their seed after the flesh; Abraham 
rather understood Him aright as the Judge of all the earth (Gen. 
xvill. 25), and knew that the goal of the special covenant was 
the salvation and blessing of all the families of the earth. Again, 
the peculiar relation of the people of the covenant to the same 
God who is also the Father of Jesus Christ, is far from being 
abolished in the New Testament (see Acts iii. 25, 26); yea, 
rather, His own prediction confirms it even to the end of the 
days, and gives us to expect in the great futurity the full deve- 
lopment of both covenants in one, the new covenant returning 
back again into that which was of eternal validity in the old. 
The Lord utters it as an 6£0mwpov, containing both a severe re- 
proach and a meek lamentation :—Ye know not your God, and 
your Aéyesy concerning Him perverts the unknown truth into a 
lie; ye know not how graciously this God of your fathers de- 
clares Himself through Me and My work, as your, and your 
children’s God! 

It is, more particularly, not merely the moral substance of the 
law, as coinciding with the natural law in the conscience, which 
is the indispensable foundation of the Gospel’s forgiveness and 
salvation from sin, but the testimony concerning the guilt and 
ruin of the natural man before this holy Law. The history of 
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the Fall at the beginning of Scripture (to which, therefore, ver. 
44 in our ch. necessarily pointed), the progressive factual con- 
firmation of which the history of Israel, by the prophetic Spirit? 
of God was intended, when viewed aright, to exhibit; then the 
aw itself condemning this sin, in connection with its propitia- 
tory economy which brought no propitiation (Heb. x. 2-4); thus 
the revelation of sin and death pervading the whole Old Testa- 
ment is the most essential preparation for the Redemption ;—so 
that the Lord’s saying in ver. 51 must necessarily be hailed by 
every true Israelite with the joy of Abraham or Simeon (comp. 
also Lu. i. 79), as the coming time. From the Book of Job to 
Malachi—the fall and redemption, nature and grace, are the 
true great fundamental truths which the ancient Scriptures 
everywhere presuppose and announce. ‘Their practical misap- 
prehension was the reason that the Jews did not know and un- 
derstand Christ; the same, at least in a lower degree, is the 
cause of much exegetical obtuseness concerning the unity of the 
Old and New Testaments—as will be seen presently in ver. 56. 

Ver. 55. The conscious knowledge of God which Jesus pre- 
dicates of Himself, and which did not come, or was not taught to 
Him as to us from without, but sprung from His essential unity 
of nature with the Father, is expressed in this oid@ as far trans- 
cending the sense of any éyyaxare. This He must testify, be- 
cause He bears witness to the truth, and is the truth. I cannot 
say ovz olda—let it not be taken wrong that I avow Myself be- 
fore you to be what I am! ‘Thus almost in tones of entreaty 
He asserts Himself; yet it is impossible but that this pure truth 
should at the same time condemn these liars.—I cannot, because 
I am not, and can never be, what ye are! “Owmosos vwiv may 
be more verbally correct than vay; yet the former and bet- 
ter authenticated word might be designed to give that specific 
emphasis which Bengel seizes ;—then should I be of your hind, 
that is, a liar. (Even de Wette—like you, a liar.) But ye are 
liars in that ye now and generally speak of God as being your 
God for your father Abraham’s sake, while ye know Him not 
as Abraham knew Him. Qlshausen finds a difficulty, too favour- 
able to Socinianism, in our Lord’s saying of Himself—rov Aoyov 





1 By means of the historical writers of the Bible, as 27tUN" B°N723. 
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sod beod rnpa; but we discern in it, on the one hand, the human 
fidelity of obedience of the Son of man who exists in and with 
the Son of God, the profound truth ef which only the old one- 
sided theology misapprehended; and, on the other, we have 
shown already that this Aéyov rqp@ signifies in its most obvious 
connection the fulfilment of His commission to bear this testi- 
mony. (Comp. the éyroAz, to give up His life also, chap. x. 18,” 
xiv. 31, with the éyroay, ri sina zal ci AaAHow, chap. xii, 49.) 
It is His severe task, but His bounden duty, to fulfil.this com- 
mission faithfully, even in contest with such contradicters as 
these! Thus in the use of such expression the Lord condescends 
to our level in eAnbere, though not in the Wzdd0g (hence in chap. 
xv. 10—xnabas ya ras gyToAaS TOD warps wou TErNpyxa) ; but 
Bengel’s fine distinction must not be forgotten, that while we 
must first receive and retain the word, in order to come to the 
perfect knowledge of it (vers. 31, 32)-—He places His ofda_be- 
fore the r7pa. 

And here we may pause for a moment to consider the practical 
teaching of this whole colloquy, as it is a symbolical pattern for 
our Lord’s servants’ disputing witness in all ages:—As the 
Gospel for the Judica me Deus Sunday in Passion time, it fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible text. Suffer thyself to be reviled! If 
the charge have any ground of truth in thee, who art not without 
sin, aggravate not thy sin by reviling again, by denying the 
truth in the slightest degree before God, or by permitting thy 
love to fail before another’s wrath. Seek not thine own honour; 
else may thy God seek out thy disgrace and judge thee as thou 
deservest. But, on the other hand, sin not by denial of the 
truth which thou knowest before God. Recede in everything 
which concerns thine own person, but in nothing which affects 
thy God. Keep silence, instead of justifying thyself, in every 
case in which absolutely no more is involved than—thine own 
honour." But where the truth is concerned, and the bearing 


2 As Melancthon took until the next morning for reflection, in his dis- 
putation with Dr Eck. The latter taunted him—This is not to your honour, 
| Philip! When Philip replied—We have not to do with our own honour, but 
_ with the Lord’s. (Comp. Matthesius, die 12 Pred. vy. Luth. Leben.) Great 
-word! Would that it were written in letters of gold over the professorial 
_ chairs in many of our academical halls. 
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testimony against the liars for their own salvation, let not thy 
mouth be stopped, and let not thine heart be led astray: speak 
out until they take up stones, with the same meekness and firm- 
ness combined as thy Lord’s! A high art is this! and a most 
pressing duty! A task committed to us, as to Him, as our 
business in the world; but which only by His Spirit within us 
we can perform ! 

Ver. 56. If we have not been altogether mistaken in our 
observation upon the distinctly and pervasively negative tone in 
the three answers to the three objections (here as in ver. 49), it 
wil now shed light upon this obscure verse, and determine thus 
much at least—that it contains a protestation against the assump- 
tion that Abraham was dead. But because in the ordinary 
meaning of the word to which the Jews clung, he was incontro- 
vertibly dead, we must have recourse to the supposition that 
our Lord would set the true meaning of His promise uttered ver. 
51, in the strongest light, by an assurance which apparently ex- 
presses the general paradox, but in reality solves it :—“ Abra- 
ham lives yet, though he is dead! He so lives in the enjoyment 
of the reward of faith, that he is not properly speaking dead, 
and that is My meaning!” Further, because the objection or 
the Jews had also improperly opposed Abraham and the prophets 
as living and dying without Jesus, to those who were in after 
time to become immortal through His (not God’s) words—it is 
the design of our Lord, whose answers are still precisely pertinent 
to the questions they reply to, to show that Abraham’s faith 
while he lived, and its reward after he died, had direct reference 
to Himself as the Expected of the fathers. ‘Thus much, it 
seems to me, we may assume a priori (if the expositor may use 
such a word), from the connection and consistent sense of tne 
whole, for the meaning of the following retrospective saying, 
- even before we have read it. If anything could disturb my 
clear conviction, it would be the mere historical fact that most 
expositors both in the older and the later church have failed to 
take this view. And are the words themselves so very obscure ? 
Assuredly not, they are the simplest and most common expres- 
sions :—rejoicing in the thought of seeing what when seen gives 
yet greater joy (the contrast being very express), on the one 
side; and the day of Christ on the other, which no one familiar 
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with the Scriptural and Jewish phraseology can hesitate to in- 
terpret. aright. What causes then the obscurity, in which so 
much expository vision has seen erroneously? We cannot but 
think that the xapepmavede in this passage is simply the result 
of the general assumption that the thing itself is not to be believed ! 
There are many who address themselves to its exposition with 
the foregone conclusion that to make the passage teach Abraham’s 
experience of Christ’s life after his death, is too bold a theory to 
be tolerated: and in consequence they interpret it otherwise. 
This is the first and most obvious meaning of the words; and 
those who deny it must do so under the influence, more or less 
unconscious, of that assumption. 

Even Abraham,—your father, as ye call him again and again, 
and as I in the beginning (ver. 37) admitted him, and still admit 
him to be, in respect to your derivation after the flesh—bears 
witness for Me, whom he waited for, and in whom he rejoiced ; 
but against you, who in that respect are altogether unlike him, 
who neither understand aright the hope of his lively faith, nor 
know concerning him what he is and enjoys now that he is 
“dead.”' In My day he rejoiced by anticipation, that he should 
see it—this cannot possibly indicate anything but the manifesta- 
tion of Christ in the flesh. When afterwards in the New Testa- 
ment the day of Christ refers to the reversionary hope of His 
second coming, the distinction is made perfectly clear; but 
here, where we are carried back to Abraham’s time, and the day 
of Christ is made the goal of a hope which afterwards had its 
fulfilment, it must necessarily mean that which the Jews gene- 
rally desipndiba as Mvi2 nid’ in the most comprehensive sense, 
and especially, of course, the then present days of His life in 
the flesh. So in Lu. xvii. 26 we had the days of the Son of 
man in connection with the 7ywépas Nwe; and previously, ver. 
22, wiav cov jwepav manifestly referring to His first manifesta- 
tion in the flesh vainly wishéd back again. (See on this our 


1 The second, and not merely practical reference (intimating to the op- 
ponents how little they resembled their father) which Chrysostom observed 
upon, is not, as Liicke thinks, too far-fetched, but enters into the spirit 
of the whole colloquy. But we should hesitate to agree with Klee that 
a contrast is hinted between Abraham’s joy and their endeayour to extinguish 
His day. 
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exposition.) Thus does the Lord immediately after this dis- 
course, and echoing its thoughts, explain Himself in ch. ix. 4, 5, 
where He says: As long as I am in the world as Light, it is 
day ; soon will the night come. And this is very significant, as 
it adds to the profound and comprehensive discourse as a whole, 
the new thought that the time of Christ is the longed for time 
of Light, the consummation of all the prophecy and promise of 
the preliminary starshining and twilight: (comp. 2 Pet. i. 19). 
Therefore it is called here the day and not the days. Further, 
the recent expositor Lange is perfectly right when he bids us 
distinguish, as in perfect contrast, the joyful hope and expecta- 
tion of Abraham resting upon the promise that he should see 
the day of Christ, from the seeing itself? Similarly Ebrard : 
“The Old Testament gives us no such contrast in the life of 
Abraham as that between the waiting for the day of Christ, and 
the actually seeing it.” Such a specific crisis of vision as might 
be reckoned to be a fulfilment of his desire, and as distinguished 
from that desire, must, if the Lord were here speaking of a 
matter of history, have been on record, so that the Lord might 
appeal to it as something well known. If (d¢7y is compared 
with the dapyoy of ver. 51, it still can be no other than an 
actual living in and experiencing; the zai ¢ide, however, must 
be unconditionally taken in the same sense as the iva idy.° If 
we compare Matt. xiii. 17, and Lu. x. 24, which form a very 
important parallel, we find that the true seeing, which brings 
with it joy, can have place only in the very days of Christ. 
There as here the Lord witnesses the truth, so decisive for the 


1 Hence also it is clear that it is not just the birth of Christ which is re- 
ferred to, as Ebrard and Lange think. 

2 But we cannot see why Abraham as the father of the Jews should 
be distinguished, in contrast, from Abraham as the Seer of the day of 
Christ ; the unity of the one Abraham lies at the foundation of the whole 
discourse ! 

3 We must not introduce into this 7yearrdéouro, by a pregnant con- 
struction, any idea of wishing (as Grotius tco confidently expounds the 
nro) ; the main point is a confident waiting for, which by anticipation re~ 
joices ; as Nonnus simply gives it—idsiv wyarrero bumg. The fva does not 
stand instead of ért, for the object of the joy, bu’ defines this to be in the 
assured and promised future:—He rejoiced in this, that he should see. 
Lampe : quod visurus esset. Comp. chap. i. 8 
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unity of the Old and New Testaments, that all the faithful 
of former times hoped in Him, and waited for Him; even as, 
according to 1 Pet. i. 10-12 did the collective prophets, whom 
the Lord does not now include, in order that He may the 
more definitely single out their father Abraham. We have 
here the evidence that the Lord attributes to Abraham (like 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and even yet more plainly) a pro- 
found understanding of the Messianic aim of all the promises ° 
given to himself.* 

And now Abraham hath actually seen, with greater yeipes, 
that day of Christ, the expectation of which itself had been to 
him an @yarricobas! This cannot, according to the reasons 
which we have already assigned, have been a vision which took 
place in Abraham’s own lifetime, and not in the time of Christ. 
The acute Schleiermacher assures his hearers that the Lord here 
spoke of nothing more than what took place in Abraham’s own 
time, and of nothing more than the promise which was given to 
him; after which promise he rejoiced that he should see My 
day. But this most incomprehensibly omits the following words 
—And he saw it! Equally inexplicable is Kurtz’ rigid adher- 
ence to the solution by Abraham’s theophanies. No, the Lord 
does not mean—if we may mention the leading errors of expo- 
sition—the manifestation of the Son of God among the three 
guests at Mamre,’ nor the birth of Isaac at which Abraham 
laughed,’ nor Isaac’s restoration from death, Heb. xi. 19.4 Nor 
is the view correct which predominated in a later age, and 
which understands it of a spiritual prospective view of the day of 
Christ (the woppwbev sdovres nook comauocpmevos, Heb. xi. 13)— 


1 Tn connection with which we need not have recourse to the Jewish 
notion that God had specially revealed to Abraham the entire futurity of 
all his seed; and especially the Messianic times. Still less are we (with 
Baumgarten-Crusius) to include ‘the idea, that the old fathers referred the 
Messianic expectation to their own times !” 

? Gen. xviii. 10 being then emphasized—I will return unto thee; and ex- 
plained of a mysterious visit accompanying Isaac’s birth, as a pledge of His 
future incarnation! So Moldenhawer, but also the Hirschb. Bible, and 
Hess in the Leben Jesu. 

3 So e.g. Ernesti ; and also the Berlenb. Bible! 

* So Grotius, with many of the fathers. Euthymius says most arbitiarily 
—nctpoy avrov Atyses Thy TOV or ave 0 v 
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even specifically, with some, the great day of revelation in judg- 
ment. Lange’s position is incontrovertible, that all prospective 
vision, all prophetic vision (even Roos’ “extasy not recorded by 
Moses”), must be contained in the first clause. Yet Origen, 
Augustin, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, and so forth, maintained this interpretation, which has 
become the common tradition. Even Bengel went so far astray 
as to apply it to the anticipation of the day of the Lord’s glory.* 
Olshausen lays much stress upon the connection with ver. 58, 
from which it would necessarily follow that the Lord spoke of a 
seeing in the lifetime of Abraham. But, however specious this 
sounds, it is much more important that it disturbs the more 
necessary connection of the previous sayings of Christ, according 
to which Christ would establish the fact of Abraham’s not being 
dead. The connection on the other hand with ver. 58 is not so 
very strict, since the new, and bitter, and blind objection of the 
Jews has intervened; and the Lord now places His eternal and 
Divine nature in opposition to this, as we shall see. Suffice that 
it is altogether inadmissible to place the za? cide i in Abraham’s 
life upon earth.’ 

The only sound interpretation we most sanity assert to be, 
that the day of Christ is, as Cyrill. declared, 6 rig éridnuwius 
avrov zaspos; and thus that Abraham’s seeing that day in his 


1 Diem majestatis Christi, qui dies omnia Christi tempora, etiam in oculis 
Abrahe, preesupponit. Ali sunt dies carnis Christi, alius Dies Christi 
ipsius et gloris ejus. Vidit diem Christi, qui in semine, quod stellarum 
instar futurum erat, sidus maximum est et fulgentissimum. Et quia hunc 
diem plane vitalem vidit, mortem non vidit. Sic Judzorum instantia re- 
tunditur. (?) Non tamen vidit ut Apostoli, Matt. xiii. 17. This strange 
interpretation is reproduced in an English Irvingite work, with special re- 
ference to the restoration of Israel. 

? Not, finally, as Baumgarten-Crusius resolves it. He first makes a very 
proper petal as to what must have been involved (‘‘ thus I quickened 
Him,—this being in the connection, that the patriarch himself had re- 
ceived life from Him”)—but then weakens this down to a figurative 
life, the refreshment of his soul in the midst of the longing ungratified 
expectation. And with all such Rationalism as this must fall the mystical 
interpretation of a joyful ‘ birthday of Christ in the heart”—see in the 
otherwise beautiful little book of G. H. Schuberth, die Wiederkunft des 
Herrn, Petersburg 1820, S. 222. Thus does faith graze the limits of in- 
fidelity. 
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living condition must be placed after his death. This was first? 
clearly and definitely stated by the Jesuit Maldonatus: Cum 
dicit vidit, haud dubium, quin eo modo vidisse dicat, quo videre 
dixerat tantopere concupivisse. Non autem concupiverat sola 
videre fide, —— quia fide jam Christi diem videbat. Vidit ergo 
diem Christi ve ipsdé, quem ad modum et ille et patres omnes 
videre concupierant. Quis enim dubitet Abraham et czeteros” 
patres, qui cum eo erant (sive ex revelatione, quam in hac vita 
habuissent, sive ex revelatione, quam tunc, quum Christus 
venit, habuerint de ejus adventu) non ignorasse Christum venisse, 
etiam antequam ad eos post mortem veniret. In favour of 
this declare themselves Lampe, Mosheim, Kuinoel, Tholuck, 
Liicke, de Wette, Meier, von Gerlach, Lange. And it may be 
hoped that this will always be accepted now as the simple and 
straightforward interpretation of these plain words: for even 
the Socinian distortion (which Tittmann accepts)—Abraham 
would have rejoiced, had he survived to My time!—rests upon 
an admission of the direct and inevitable meaning of édeiv r7y 
jwepav. Moses and Elias at the Transfiguration teach us that 
for the fathers in blessedness, but waiting in blessedness, even 
intercourse with Christ manifest upon earth was possible and 
actual, especially in the case of those who occupied a theocratic 
and prophetically significant relation to Him. And may not 
this hold good of Abraham, so far as that the cide zal éyeépn shall 
be accepted from the Lord’s lips as an actual truth, just as the 
words run? Yea, we are disposed to regard the mere ew re 
velatione non ignorare (which we have placed in a parenthesis 
in the quotation from Maldonatus) as saying too little; and 
would prefer to understand an actual intercourse, though secret, 
between Abraham and Christ. For although we must decline 
any deeper penetration into this hinted mystery, yet we cannot 
but say that the past tense seems to us to refer to some special 
historical period, which as such was already past. In any case 
the Lord gives a sublime assurance that He was privy to the 
actual joy of Abraham at His manifestation in the flesh, as the 
object for which he had while in the flesh waited with the joy 
of hope. 


1 That is among those known to us. Certainly this view has not been 
altogether wanting in the church of any age. 
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What a word for these Jews! They understood it, as we see, 
so far at least, that this Jesus standing before them brings His 
own day into immediate conjunction with Abraham. To them 
it evidently and convincingly said—Jf the Messiah is come, cer- 
tainly father Abraham will know, and have some experience of 
it. And as this was so plain to them, the confidence with which 
Jesus announced it would have been evidence enough, if they 
had been disposed to hear and to feel. But now (though not 
im ver. 52, concerning the tasting of death) they maliciously, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, pervert His words in order 
to make them appear absurd. Abraham hath seen Me—Thou 
hast seen Abraham! ‘These two things are very distinct, since in 
the former Abraham’s continuance till the days of the Son of 
man is alone presupposed (which they believed, but had alto 
gether lost sight of in their reference to death) ; butin the latter 
Jesus, and, as they regard Him, a mere man, must have already 
lived in the time of Abraham! B.-Crusius discerns here a 
second perversion ; as the Lord had not said that Abraham had 
seen Him, but His day. Quite right, but the question still arises, 
whether the Lord, who would not speak too plainly of these 
secret things, might not have intimated in those words the actual 
seeing of Himself. In such things there is often much more, 
and more wonderful mystery, involved than obviously appears in 
the words: of this we have a symbolical example here, for the 
Jews in their misapprehension pervert the Lord’s words into 
what they think an absurdity, viz., that Jesus would make Him- 
self to have seen Abraham—and this is after all strictly correct ! 
For though not this man Jesus, yet this | in Him, was, accord- 
ing to His higher Personality now united with humanity, be- 
fore Abraham, because before all creatures! They measure His 
time by the half-century not expired—and He is the eternal 
I Am!? 


1 Grotius: certe nondum semisacularis es. This seems most simple, 
eighteen centuries being between Him and Abraham. It is not neces- 
sary to resort to any proverbial reference to the year of Jubilee, or the 
time when the period of actual Levitical service ceased. We need not 
think of any premature old age, or any marred appearance (as Clem. 
Alex. comp. Vavasor de forma Christi); of any misunderstanding of the 
Jews who inferred, either from His roaveipia (Euthymius) or from the 
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Ver. 58. What the Prologue had declared, ch. i. 1, 2, is here 
asserted as the testimony of the Lord Himself. Dorner re- 
marks that the critical idea of His pre-existence, which St John, 
in harmony with St Paul, places in the forefront of his Gospel, 
in contradistinction from the Synoptics, is nevertheless not 
altogether wanting in the Synoptics themselves; and he is 
quite correct. To the passages which he adduces (Matt. xi. 
19; Luke ix. 49, Wisdom—Matt. xi. 27, the Son who alone 
knoweth the Father), we take liberty to add Luke x. 18 and 
Matt. xxiii. 37, according to our exposition of it, without men- 
tioning many other consequential inferences elsewhere to be 
deduced. 

It remains nevertheless true, that only in St John are to be 
found the literal, and plain, and express testimonies of Jesus 
Himself concerning His existence before men, and before the 
created world. This passage, ch. vi. 62, and ch. xvii. 5, are the 
three great texts, which only wilful and blind sophistry can 
pervert. The Socinians (like the ancient heretics, qui homi- 
nem dicebant Jesum pracognitum et preedestinatum, qui ante 
adventum carnalem substantialiter et proprie non extiterit) have 
made the being before Abraham a quasi-existence in the Divine 
appointment and predetermination ;* and many not bearing that 
name resort to the same refuge, though sometimes idealistically 
disguised :* but with such people there can be no exegetical 
contest, and we can only point to the éy#, which, connected 
with the eis, cannot signify any decree or counsel concerning 
this I, but just this personal éy# Himself, about whom the 


solemnity of His spiritual devotion, that His age was greater. The con- 
clusion to which Irengeus comes is historically remarkable—that Jesus was 
actually above forty years old; and the ancient reading, forty instead of 
fifty, evidently leaned that way. 

1 Tf not actually with Socinus :" Before Abraham became Abraham, that 
is, the father of the people ! ! 

2 B.-Crusius, comparing Rev. xiii. 8; 1 Pet. i. 20,—thought of and 
decreed, that is, essentially and virtually I was already in being! De 
Wette: pre-existence, but of course only in an ideal sense! Schleiermacher : 
Before Abraham lived, I was He upon whom all truth was based, to whom 
every glimmering of hope had reference; from the beginning have I been 
the centre of all Divine promises ! 
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Jews were speaking, in the identity of His personal self-con- 
sciousness. ITpiy’ ABpacw yevéodas does not mean antequam 
esset (for which Grot. refers to ver. 33, ch. xx.27, i. 6, 30; 
Acts vii. 38, xiii. 5 and elsewhere)—but antequam nasceretur, 
as Erasmus has it. (Comp. Nonnus, zpiv ryévog goyev.) Most 
assuredly, as de Wette admits (who rejects the idea of being 
born or becoming in any sense), the yevéodcs in this brief and 
pointed discourse forms a contrast, as a being introduced into 
time, with ¢/yas—a contrast which Bengel finds most undeniably 
in such passages as Mark iv. 22; Acts xxvi. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 
18. And the Syr. translates in the future—omax mn xdty. 
For Christ now goes altogether beyond His former words; the 
ignorance and the wilfulness of their objections admit of no 
explanation; the gulf between Him and them has become too 
great for any conciliation; and the Lord therefore overwhelms 
all their contradiction by a conclusive word, which is not so 
much a continuation of the preceding argument, as a sudden 
flash of revelation from the depths of His own eternal conscious- 
ness. ‘That He should have finally spoken thus is not to be 
wondered at, on the supposition of this eternal consciousness 
abiding ever with Him: rather is it wonderful that He should 
have ordinarily and as His rule restrained it somuch. Thus 
here, too, He restrains Himself; and does not go on to say, as 
afterwards in the prayer to His Father—zpo rod roy xdopov 
eves; though this rply yevéodas, in antithesis with His own 
cit, could mean no less than this, comp. Ps. xc. 1, 2; Isa. 
xliii. 138. To degrade this eiué into a Present used for an 
Imperfect,’ is altogether inapplicable, especially in connection 
with the yevéodas. Consequently, we must adhere to it that the 
Lord asserts of His own I, the same whose higher nature He’ 
had indicated to them before in ver. 25 as going forth in the 
AaArsty, a timeless being before the becoming, or coming into 
existence, of Abraham, and not only so, but as a necessary con- 
sequence of its universality of expression, before all created beg. 
Thus He testifies of Himself, as His Spirit afterwards speaks by 
Paul, Col. i. 15-17, who terms Him the zpwréronog xaéons 


1 To which Grotius bends the yd xaov of Nonnus; but the Syr. to 
which he refers has the verb substantive "8 quite plainly. 
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xTiotws, nal adros tors xpd weévray.' He distinguishes His 
yevynbjvas (of which ch. v. 26 gave testimony) most rigorously 
from yevyovévas; and utterly rejects every jy bre ove nun), 
His Being going back into the Divine eternity. This éya cius 
incontrovertibly includes in itself the Divine si 2%; in the 
sacred idiom this essentially present Being as opposed to becom- 
ing, could not be otherwise expressed and by the Mn or Wy TI” 
mn which is the name of the self-revealing God in Ex. iii. 
14. This gives the welZov rod " ABpaciin, from which ver. 53 
the discourse proceeded, but which is now in sublime dignity 
omitted, its most appropriate and transcendently suflicient 
answer.” 

As, according to ver. 56, His appearance in the flesh appears 
to be the longed for goal of all Old-Testament promise ; so now 
His eternal Divinity in a definite 7 uepoe incarnate, appears as the 
original fount of all revelation and creation. ‘Learn from this 
the relation and the unity of the Old and New Testaments! And 
learn from this how to adjust and understand aright the saying 
of Lactantius, which, although connected in him with an imper- 
fect Christology (see Dorner 8. 785), is not in itself heretical, 
scarcely (as Cellarius thinks) dangerous :—Christus docuit quod 
unus Deus sit, eamque solum coli oportere, nec unquam se tpse 
Deum dixit: quia non servasset fidem, si missus, ut Deos tolleret, 
et unum adsereret, induceret alium, preter unum. (Institt. 4, 14.) 
For He assuredly could not announce Himself to be a distinctive, 
second® God, and therefore, as He stood before men uttering the 
specific éy@ of the eternal Son, He could not directly say—éya 
6365 eius. And this not merely because it would be necessarily 
exposed to a blasphemous misapprehension, but because it would 
be in itself no more right than to say—éyw eius 0 cargo. On 
the other hand, I and My Father are one—bespeaks the true 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, and it is this which He everywhere 
avows; so that according to ch. xvii. 3, the Father as wvrédeos 
may be called 6 wovog &Anbivos c6¢, although in a very different 


1 Tn the Pastor of Hermas, Simil 9, 12, antiquior omni creatura. 

2 Whereof Grotius now says rightly—quod ipse innuere quam preedicare . 
mavult. 
3 The phrase of the schools—devrepos ée¢s—is an altogether unsuitable and 

dangerous one. 
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sense from the heretical wovdrarosg of Arianism. This gives rise 
to no tritheist error, nor is the honour of the Father thus invaded 
by the Son, who is God oniy from and in and with Him—nor 
does it contradict the truth that the Son was nevertheless before 
the world xar’ idiav odoius repsrypedyy with the Father. The 
apology “ contra eos, qui dicunt Christum nunquam se in Evan- 
gelis aperte Deum dixisse” (on which Peter of Clugny wrote, 
see Neander’s Bernard §. 186) requires to be very carefully 
handled, lest the truth underlying the error should be denied. 
But Shihatd of worship follows—stoning. Such was the issue 
of all the Lord’s sayings, after they had reached this climax ! 
Not because He abased their father Abraham, as many think 
(how did He? by the yevéedas?), but because they rightly 
understand the arrogation of Divinity, and the assumed BAauo- 
Qnwiae (chap. x. 33) of His words. Where did they at once 
obtain these stones? An idle and petty question this, which, how- 
ever, as it has been put, may be answered out of Joseph. Ant. 
xx. 8, where the building of the temple is recorded as going on 
in the time of Christ, and Ant. xvii. 9, where an instance of 
stoning in the temple is narrated. Stones with which the visible 
temple was being built are to be cast at the corner stone of the 
Old and New Covenant! To understand in the «ipeya going 
to fetch them, disturbs the whole aspect of the sudden crisis, 
especially in connection with the ézp#7 which is its immediate 
‘ result.1 Jesus hid Himself, and this is to be regarded as similar 
at least to Luke iv. 30. We are not to take ézpi as adver- 
bial in conjunction with zai &&7A0cv, as Glassius does, making it 
occulto exvit ; it has itself the strong emphasis, and means in re- 
lation to the pressing eagerness of these His assaulting enemies, 
much more than the éévevoev of chap. v. 13 (although it at the 
same time allusively anticipates the meaning of chap. xii. 36— 
“He had now spoken enough, and therefore withdrew or hid 
Himself from them!”). To interpolate, instead of the conclu- 


1 Out of this Teschendorff constructs a marvellous scene. ‘‘ They at once 
ran to fetch stones. And in the midst of this confused tumult, when every 
one was blindly shouting, pushing, and running hither and thither, it was 
easy enough for Jesus to escape unperceived. So that when they came wita 
the stones, the victim of them had vanished!” This is certainly making 
the most of the simple joa» ov. 
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sive xa} &&7Abev—“ And then when the tumult had passed away 
—presently afterwards,” is a total violation of St John’s style; 
and hence Winer himself prefers to allow that the Evangelist 
records a miraculous e~avowos. But the nin’ nynDY of Jer. 
xxxvi. 26, may after the sublime word of ver. 58 be attributed 
to Jesus Himself. 

To translate with Hezel—“ He sought to hide Himself”— 
must be repulsive to every mind which has, as Winer says, “a 
sense of the character of the Gospel.” Liicke regards His 
“safety as having been effected in a natural way by the pru- 
dence of Jesus,” and makes Him to have sought concealment 
“in a house favourably disposed ;”* and Lange suggests that 
“the faithful were probably on the spot and encompassed Him 
about”—but we must take liberty to say that while such an 
external procedure is not to be utterly denied as impossible, it 
seems to us altogether needless to suppose it. For St John cer- 
tainly makes no mention of it, does not distinguish thus between 
the miraculous and the natural, but refers His “safety” alto- 
gether to the éxpiB7 as the peel of the putting forth of the 
Divine power of Jesus. 

Is the additional clause, omitted by Griesbach, Lachmann, 
and Tischendorff, genuine or not? It may have been taken up 
from Lu. iv. 80, and the rep7jyev may have been derived from 
the immediately following rapéyav of ch. ix. 1. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that the Peschito transiates in full—pnniza 723) - 
Ory For ourselves we would retain the latier part of it with 
Bengel, who vindicates zai rapijyev odrws because the xal 
xaupéyay presupposes it as being a mere repetition ; because the 
similar za in both cases explains the omission of the former ; 
and, finally, because without it the whole chapter too abruptly 
closes, while the 0 rw¢ has in it a special concluding emphasis.? 
On the other hand the literal similarity of dieAddy dick péoov 
with St Luke, is suspicious; he who added it was anxious to 


1 And hence it is accounted for that St John omits to add his usual oda 
eAnAvdes ) dow avrov. 

2 Lampe well explains it: Id ergo vult Kvangelista, Jesum (1) non 
instar fugientis preecipitasse gradum, sed placide deambulando ex templo 
descendisse—(2) illum Judgos tanquam incurabiles malities suze re- 
Nquisse. 
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provide against any misunderstanding of the concealment, but 
the Evangelist’s rapyyev does this quite sufficiently. 

After their first astonishment, the Pharisees (as Teschendorff 
on this occasion well enlarges) might boast of their perfect vio 
tory, and pride themselves on having driven Him from the field 
—not indeed .with their stones but with their arguments! In 
spite of their own consciences they might mockingly cry—He 
had many things to say of us, but at last He could only fly! He 
left their blinded pride in possession: of this seeming victory. 
This was the beginning of His submission to His reproach and 
His cross; but it was likewise the beginning of their deserved 
judgment, of His devotement of them to their doom. 


THE MAN BORN BLIND. ANSWER ON THE CAUSE OF THE EVIL. 
WORKING BEFORE THE NIGHT COMETH. ‘THE POOL OF 
SILOAM. HIS MANIFESTATION AS THE SON OF GOD. 


(Chap. ix. 83-7, 35-37.) 


St John gives us now in his Gospel the last public and great 
testimony of Jesus concerning His own Person and salvation ; 
that is, in the more restricted sense which suits this Evangelist’s 
plan. Although the Lord continues down to the end to testify 
of Himself by work and word; although He exhibits Himself at 
the grave of Lazarus, before many Jews in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, as the resurrection and the life; makes His public 
entry in the midst of hosannas, and utters, in the hearing of the 
people, His final words to the Greeks, to ch. xil. 37—yet all this 
is of a very different character from that of the great colloquies 
and discourses which end with the tenth chapter. Let the 
reader compare ‘them and judge for himself! And all that 
which the Synoptics record of the period after the Feast of 
Tabernacles and the Dedication, and especially of the final 
week, from the first prediction of His passion, Matt. xvi. 20, 21, 
down to the woes denounced upon the Pharisees, has an alto- 
gether different stamp, being uttered to the disciples and indivi- 
dual men, or in answers to public questionings, being partly in 
parables, and partly at the close in explicit and open reproofs. 
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But His testimony and proclamation, as it were ex professo 
that He was the Life-giver, the Giver of blessedness, the Son, in 
whom is the Father and who is in the Father—comes to an 
end with the tenth chapter, and therefore ch. x. 38 indicates a 
great preliminar i conclusion. 

All that chs. ix. and x. contain, down to this conclusion, 
forms but one section and connection. The Lord bears witness’ 
to Himself:—in relation to the now sufficiently illustrated 
influence of His coming, as the Light, through which the blind 
are made to see, and those who see are made blind; in relation 
to the design of His love, not willing this latter, as the Good 
Shepherd who knoweth His sheep which hear His voice, and 
layeth down His life for all; finally, in relation to His Personal 
Nature as such, as One with the Father. What He had spoken 
after the Feast of Tabernacles, and at the Dedication, John con- 
nects closely together, even as the Lord Himself had done. All 
these discourses have for their historical occasion and starting- 
point the miracle performed on the man born blind, to whom 
He reveals Himself as the Son of God, the self-evidencing and 
yet rejected Light that hath come into the world. 

It was certainly not upon a following day, but immediately 
on His way from the temple aiter ch. viii. 59, that the Lord 
saw the man born blind. For even if the previous rapjyey is 
not genuine, the zai rapéyay, ch. ix. 1, must in St John connect 
itself with what immediately precedes; it might have been in 
the Synoptics a general and indefinite initial formula.1 The 
man sate as a beggar, according to ver. 8; and therefore very 
probably not very far from the temple, as the manner was. It 
was natural enough that the disciples should presently gather 
around the Lord after the tumultuous breaking up: but it excites 
objection in the minds of many that the feeling and tone of 
mind which must be supposed in Jesus and the disciples on this 
occasion, is out of keeping with what is immediately recorded. 
But we are not to suppose that our Lord was in any kind of 
excitement ; and it is most obviously improper to regard Him as 
in haste to make His escape. He had not been provoked or 


1 Even de Wette, who objects to the same day, because Jesus is here too 
calm (after the flight !), is obliged to confess taat werd ratte is wanting. 
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embittered, though deeply grieved ; nor had He lost for a 
moment the profound and unbroken repose which is conspicuous 
throughout the previous chapter. His departure, therefore, was 
not flight; but a withdrawal from the aggression of the people, 
before the hour of God’s counsel was fully come. Why should 
we suppose Him ever indisposed or rendered incapable of looking 
in kindness upon the poor and the miserable, among whom He 
finds His way? And would He pass by one who might by His 
mercy be more readily won than those hardened enemies from 
whom He turned away? It is from the Lord’s seeing the un- 
happy man, that is, from His lingering, sympathising regards 
fixed upon him, that the whole narrative takes its rise. At 
this point the disciples ask their question, and the objection 
seems more specious when applied to them ; for it may be thought 
that the interest here exhibited in the profound problem of the 
relation between sin and suffering, is inconsistent with the state 
of mind in which they would leave the excited scene. Yes, if 
we take the question in its isolated form as here given; but 
might not such a question as this have been prepared for long 
before in their thoughts? And now when a critical case pre- 
sents itself, and they see their Master calmly and sympathisingly 
contemplating it, as if nothing ungentle had transpired, it ap- 
pears to us rather stgnificant and natural, that they should share 
His tranquillity, and direct to Him the question which we read.? 
Moreover, we are not to suppose that our record contains abso- 
lutely all, and that these words passed with such rapidity ; ques- 
tions like this were generally prepared for by observations within 
their own circle. Pfenninger has imagined the development of 
the inquiry thus. Judas began—His parents must have heavily 
sinned ; Thomas replied—Or God foresaw great sin in him- 
John adds—I know not what to think thereon; Peter finally 
breaks out—Master, tell us who—? ‘This is poetry and not 

1 We may compare this gracious looking upon the blind beggar now, 
after the scenes of ch. viii., with His beholding the poor widow, Matt. xii. 
42, after the woes and parting denunciations of Matt. xxiii. 

2 My feeling altogether revolts against Lange’s notion—unsupported by 
any shadow of evidence in the text—that the disciples, still terrified by 
the thought of the tribunal of heretics, asked, not for the sake of the 
answer, but to warn their Master not to have anything to do with this child 
of sin. 
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exegesis, but exegesis must leave room for such a supplementary 
imagination. Whence did the disciples know that he was born 
blind? Either they were already familiar with him, lying en 
the way to the temple; or he had begun, as they drew near, 
his accustomed cry—Take pity on one born blind. We need 
not trouble ourselves to explain how it was that he did not 
earlier apply to the Helper of the miserable, or was not be-" 
fore brought to Him by others; we never find that no objects 
of misery were left unhealed—see Matt. xxi. 14 at the close, 
and Acts ili. 2. Such people as these are ofttimes altogether 
shut out from what is passing in the world. Pfenninger in- 
vents again as follows :—“ Seek out the Prophet who has 
already healed many blind people ;” to which advice he re- 
plies—“ Alas, good Sir, I was born blind ;” and the rejoinder 
then is—“ That alters the case, then patience till the kingdom 
of God !” 

The disciples themselves think of no healing. The slight and 
indirect intercession which some have understood in these words 
has but a very slight foundation; hence others have regarded 
them as meaning —“ Wilt Thou have anything to do with a man 
who bears in himself so special a curse for sin?” We agree 
neither with the one nor with the other, but regard them as led 
by the Lord’s pondering regard themselves to contemplate the 
man, who having been born blind must remain blind to the 
end. But this obligation, which they regard in their iva rugrog 
yevvyby as a Divine purpose, is very mysterious to them; and 
since the Lord cannot, or rather may not, cure such connate 
defects, they would receive from Him at least some solution of 
the mystery. It seems to us that St John designs to show that 
the Lord’s repose so far communicated itself to them, that they 
could take this as a fitting time for their question; the very 
contrary of Lange’s supposition, who thinks that “in their ez- 
citement they had fallen back iito the common popular habit of 
thinking.” 


1 Tf he had sat there for any length of time, Jesus might have observed 
him before ; but that is not said, and He did not always look ‘round upon 
every one as He passed. Schleiermacher assumes, far too boldly (to serve. 
a purpose) that Jesus had probably often seen this unhappy man, but had 
passed by without doing anything for him. 
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They Jo, indeed, speak according to the popular notion, for 
they had never risen out of it, and therefore could not fall back 
into it; the Lord had appeared, also, to confirm it sometimes, 
as in the case of the paralytic and the impotent man at the pool 
of Bethesda. Thus they remain in the undisturbed supposition 
that special sin is the cause of special evil; and that the poor 
man was an instance of this, being most fearfully born & 
awepricss, as the Jews malignantly say, ver. 34. But instead 
of, like these, imptting this with an uncharitable 6Aog to the 
man himself who was thus born, they go astray upon the mat- 
ter of the specific guilt of the sufferer, and hence their question. 
The or is simply to be explained—This man himself, or since 
we cannot imagine that, his parents? And this means, again,— 
And has he been forced from his birth to suffer such misery, 
without any special guilt of his own? Consequently they were 
constrained to ask the first question, and the only possible 
answer to it which could float before their minds, was that which 
Pfenninger gives as the most simple and obvious—The fore- 
seen sin or sinfulness of his life, punished beforehand. In this 
we agree with Tholuck; such anticipation of punishment,’ in 
the administration of God, who knows the future in its begin- 
ning, is not so meaningless or unrighteous, especially when 
contemplated in the modification which von Gerlach gives— 
“ since all earthly punishment involves even as recompense a 
transition to redemption from itself, God suspended the punish- 
ment before the sin, in order to abate the virulence of its out- 
break, and to awaken all the more keenly the sentiment of con- 
trition.” It is in this spirit that men so frequently make the 
common remark that it was well for such an one that he had 
such and such infirmity, else what would he have been! This 
is much more admissible than the previous notion of von Ger- 
lach, that the O* is not to be so rigidly taken as a dilemma, but 
that a common hereditary family sinfulness is spoken of. No, in 
that case the answer would have been long before given in Ex. 
xx. 5—but of that the disciples are not thinking, because the 
personal affliction appears to them so grievously severe ; and 


u Compare Esau’s rejection, which itself afterwards makes manifest his 
reprobate spirit. 
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the problem which they propose lies evidently in the dilemma of 
this etther—or.* 

Thus might we despatch the question, the right understanding 
of which belongs necessarily to the apprehension of the answer 
given; but we must briefly allude to and reject those mystifica- 
tions which we by anticipation have declared to be needless. 
What necessity is there for supposing that the disciples thought’ 
(as Liicke, with Lightfoot and Keil, assumes) of his sinning in 
his mother’s womb? This, however, could only be tolerated, if 
they are withal supposed to have further thought—But this 
also is not imaginable! But it is a gratuitous and forced hypo- 
thesis that they thought of the pre-existence of souls (as Cyril 
supposed), or of a metempsychosis, as since Beza’s time so many 
have imagined. It is now pretty generally admitted that this 
heathen philosophema is not to be attributed to the Jews, even 
of the time of Christ. True, the dater Rabbins meddled with 
this notion, and have many vapid babblings thereupon—such as 
that the soul of Nabal even entered a stone, and that the builders 
of the tower of Babel passed into mill-wheels, and the like. 
The pure Jewish Cabbala itself knew nothing of metempsychosis 
at first (there is no trace of it in the book Jezira) ; and the later 
only teaches the Gilgul (niwa3 bs) rotatio animarum) and Ibbur 
(May gravidatio, pregnatio). As to this latter distinction, ac- 
cording to which a previous soul possessed or entered into a 
soul already born, thus signifying a double personality, compare 
Eisenmenger ii. 85-88. Deep thinkers may have their own 
thoughts about this last, which in itself is not so meaningless ;? 
but the Gilgul is opposed by the éwa% of Heb. ix. 27, and by 
the entire Old and New Testament, which knows nothing of 
it at all. Hence the Jews were utterly unconscious of it, 
until this dogma came to them from the Oriental-Egyptian- 
Pythagorean-Platonic Syncretism; consequently we have no- 
thing to do with it in connection with our passage. The passage 
in the Book of Wisdom (ch. viii. 19, 20) which is often thus 


1 In a certain sense and degree Euthymius is right in understanding :— 
Neither is reconcilable with our notions, the one drives us to the other, 
backwards and forwards ; help us to a right decision ! 

2 See Meyer’s Blatter fiir hohere Wahrheit iv. 263, 264. 
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expounded, admits of another most simple interpretation ;) and 
that which is adduced from Josephus is palpable misconception.? 
Finally, to put the extreme case that among the learned this 
heathenish doctrine had begun sporadically to show itself—what 
did the blessed disciples know of that 7 

Ver. 3. The Lord gives a twofold answer to the question—in 
word and act. He removes the dilemma of the present case by 
an otrz—ovre; points forwards to the works of God to be mani- 
fested ; and then immediately by an act of healing gives palp- 
able evidence that this man was not born blind in order that he 
might sit in darkness till death, but that he might see the light 
of God in a special and most glorious manner. When Strauss 
asserts that the Lord’s saying refers only to this individual case, 
while elsewhere, as in chap. y. 14, and Matt. ix. 2, the general 
Jewish notion is confirmed, he simply forgets that those two were 
also specific cases. But there was a truth in the Jewish notion, 
which brings it into accordance with the entire Scripture, and 
was only rendered error by an overstrained application to indivi- 
dual cases; and this the Lord cannot and will not deny. It is 
an abiding truth that sin alone is the ultimate cause of all evil as 
it regards the human race as a whole,* and hence also as it re- 


1 Although Buddzus Instit. i. 2, 32 adduces this (with the spirits of ch. 
xvii.) as teaching the zpwxraps; animarum, and Jul. Miiller (y. d. Siinde 
ii. 100) presupposes this as acknowledged. See, against this, the protest in 
Schmieder’s Vortrag iiber das Buch der Weish. (Berlin 1853), 8. 9, 10. 
The 7» in parallelism rather than contrast with tazzoyv is not to be urged, 
as the xziz connected with it (certainly not the pre-existent soul!) shows. 
EiQvis is well known to be used of the soul, ite good gifts and talents ; thus 
a “ noble nature” in body and soul, but which requires the grace of God in 
order to tyzparun. The dyabis bv is only opposed to the Zoouas. See the 
translation in Kleuker’s salom. Denkwiirdigkeiten : “ Ich war ein kind von 
guter Art. u. s. w.” , 

2 Antiqu. 18, 2; and especially bell. jud. 2, 12, where, as well the dvx- 
Buty as the trip cox in spite of the veraGaivey certainly means no more 

3 The folly of attributing this to them convicts itself in Isidor. Pelus. (see 
Liicke) who makes them say—obroz, 35 Qasiv "Enrnves, 4 ol youtis airov, 
3s Quai lovocio. 

4 Schleiermacher: “* That all the evils of life are bound up with sin, 
is a connection of thought which the human mind has never got free 

from.” In the midst of all the delusions and follies of heathenism, the 
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gards the connection and transmission of evil between parents 
and children, in which the unity of the race consists. It is as 
true that the misdeeds of the fathers are visited upon the children, 
according to the words of God Himself and the history of all 
families and people, as on the other hand, that the assurances of 
Deut. xxiv. 16; Ezek. xviii. 19, 20, protest against perverting 
this fundamental principle of the Divine government by dis- 
pensing with all reference to personal guilt, or by making the 
evil involve eternal consequences at once. Rieger’s remark, 
again, is perfectly true, that we may not make our Saviour’s 
utterance a universal salve; or regard it as a release of all 
parents from all participation in the guilt of their children’s 
external or internal transgressions. ‘Our conception and birth 
is the channel through which sin and death continue to pervade 
the world of mankind ; and in which the original heritage of evil 
in body and soul may ofttimes be greatly increased. No human 
judgment can impose the penalty of this upon any man, but 
neither can he shake himself free of it, until he has received 
his justification from Jesus Himself by the testimony of His 
Spirit.” Grotius had a strange notion, based upon the men- 
tion of both yovei¢,’ that the disciples thought of a violation 
of the law of Lev. xx. 18, from which violation bodily defects 
often sprung, in the opinion of the Jews. Assuredly these 
questioners did not go so deeply into the matter; but as it 
regards ourselves there is a general truth involved in the remark 
of Grotius, that children may and do inherit in many cases cor- 
ruption as the result-of wickedness in sexual commerce, and 
therefore that in many particular cases the lips of Omniscience, 
and even the consciences of the sinners, might say in this most 
specific sense—The parents sinned, and therefore the child is 
born thus. 

But as it regards this present case the Lord denies any specific 
sin on either side as entailing this penalty ; and with such an 
earnest decision as manifests His own superhuman penetration 
into all its circumstances. Of course, it must be understood that 


idea of guilt as the source of evil has lain deep in the universal conscious- 
ness of man. : 

1 This may be, of course, without any detail—either one of the parents 
or both. 
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He does not exempt them from having sinned generally! “ Nei- 
ther hath this man sinned—that is, more than those who are not 
blind; nor his parents—that is, more than those who have 
seeing children.” (Beck, christ]. Reden i. 208.) Still more 
obvious is it that even in the rejected supposition that the dis- 
ciples had thought of any transmigration of souls, the Lord’s 
expression ore otros ywaprev does not by any means imply 
that He admitted and confirmed such an idea.? For the case 
here is very different from that of Lu. xxiv. 39, where the 
avevuue, as the subject of the position is admitted as something 
actual, and the belief in incorporeal spiritual appearances is 
confirmed ; if the question had been here put—Did he sin before 
his birth? the answer would signify—That could he not, and ye 
are right in thinking that an unimaginable thing. 

But what is the solution which the Lord gives, of the general 
difficulty which is exemplified in this peculiarly mysterious case? 
First of all, He does not. appear to enter at all into the general 
question—contrary to His wont, to deduce from specific cases 
general principles. He restricts Himself to this particular case : 
—“God’s design with regard to this man is this, that His works 
should be made manifest in him, inasmuch as I shall make him 
an illustrious witness, both in his physical and spiritual sight, 
to Myself as the Light of the world.” But this answer (quite 
parallel with ch. xi. 4) contains in itself a universal principle 
too; and we rightly apply it to the many who were possessed, 
especially in the time of Christ, in whom should be illustrated 
the casting out of devils by the finger of God. But in the 
plural ra gpye there is involved a hint of transition to its uni- 
versal applicability in all similar cases. What then is its mean- 
ing as a solution of every Job-mystery? As we understand its 
warning and hortatory meaning, it is this—Ask not with too 
much subtilty, ye children of men; penetrate not with blind 


1 Hence Chrysostom: He did not simply say—olre jucprev, but adds— 
ive turds yevyndn. Not giving this as a reading necessarily, but as an 
exposition. 

2 This is stated with precision, because there is more belief in this trans- 
migration, and more tendency to hunt for it in Scripture, than is gene- 
rally thought. Schubert deals well with these subjects in his Geschichte 
der Seele. 8. 621 ff. 
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curiosity into the backward abysses of the connection between 
guilt and evil, as if ye could, or as if it were necessary that ye 
should, bring into the clearest light what is deeply hidden in 
the mystery of God! But look forward, rather, in waiting hope 
to the coming works of God’s restoring, evil-removing powet 
and love!* This is the Theodicée, in facts which God Himseli 
exhibits, and will sooner or later everywhere approve it; all” 
history bears evidence enough to this to induce us to remit 
confidently to the same God all that still remains obscure. 
Fikenscher: “If God has been sought and found in misery, the 
end of affliction has been gained. 'To investigate further, be- 
comes not the children of God; uncharitably to sit in judgment 
upon others, is all the more sinful, as short-sighted man knows 
nothing with certainty, and should think much more of his own 
guilt than of others’.” Beck (a. a. O. S. 209): “ Invade not 
the business of God’s majesty—that of sitting in judgment! 
Thou mayest and thou shouldst co-operate with the Supreme 
Father in an altogether different business—that of correction, 
benevolence, and restoration !” 

Thus the works of God are primarily His healing, delivering 
works ;? and if we rightly understand the spirit of the word of 
Jesus, as well as the spirit of the typical act with which He 
accompanied it, we shall ourselves, in our own sphere, and accord- 
ing to our best ability, work unweariedly these works of God 
upon the miserable around us. And if any one appear to our 
thoughts to have been, through grievous guilt, born to special 
wo, we shall have this answer ready for all over-curious inquiry 
—He is also so afflicted that we may take pity upon and help 
him, or comfort him at least. But, withal, the universality of 
this designedly comprehensive utterance furnishes another and 
final meaning ; for the works of God, which will all be manifest - 
finally, are very manifold. Can God not heal and help even in 
connection with the heaviest guilt, the soul for the sake of the 
salvation of which He so often leaves the bodily evil unrelieved 
—then are we led to the conclusion, that misery in its connection 
with sin will one day be manifest as a work of God, that the 


1 Comp. the beautiful sermon of Nitzsch, Lechste Auswahl 8. 60. 
2 Nonnus : goye deo yeverigpos &regincexor0. 
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most singular “freak of nature” will be connected with the 
hand of the faithful Creator; and that there will be also made 
manifest those various operations of God’s Providence, working 
secretly and mysteriously under these afflictions, which have 
been ever leading to salvation and life. Just as on the present 
occasion the poor blind man, beholding the Son of God and 
teaching the learned, declared plainly the secret blessing of his 
past blindness. 

Ver. 4. Advancing now further, the Lord declares more ex- 
plicitly what works of God He more especially meant—the works 
of healing and salvation which He was Himself to accomplish 
in the world. ‘To effect these was His mission; and He must 
accomplish them all in the sacred obligation and unalterable 
counsel of pitying love. Therefore there is a work of God to be 
wrought upon this blind man. Many think that there is a 
reference here to the fact that it was the Sabbath—Although on 
this day My enemies would not permit the works of God to be 
done. Ebrard sees “a glimmering of this;” but to us the Sab- 
bath does not seem to be referred to at all, or at least to be taken 
up into that greater day for working, of which Jesus here speaks. 
That His own earthly lifetime is meant, the end of which was 
not far distant, appears evident from the gws, and the reference 
to ch. viii. 56, and the explanation which follows in ver. 5, and, 
finally, the parallel of ch. xi. 9, 10 where the period of His un- 
hindered working is most plainly indicated. This is clear enough, 
but makes it all the more obscure, in what sense He could oppose 
to His own period of working the works of God, a night; and in 
what sense He could apply that expression in His own case. The 
simplest and quickest way of despatching the whole saying is of 
course to understand it as a common proverb :—“ Every man 
has his day’s work, no one can work in the night.” This would 
mean—I shall not tease to work in the world until I can work no 
longer ; for a faithful épyarng ends only with the ending of the day. 
Quite right, but as soon as we look deeper into the matter, and 
seek to find, as we should do in all our Lord’s words, the deeper 
significance of this application to His own Person, we cannot but 
regard the night as something strange, as also the emphatically 
universal—dre ovdels ddvareu epyaeobas. The absurd com- 
ment of Paulus, who takes this as referring to that particular 
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day, and makes the Lord say that the night was coming when 
He could no longer effect the cure, has this spark of truth in it, 
that it was actually drawing on towards evening, and the Lord 
drew His illustration from that cireumstance—The day of My 
great work is declining.’ But chap. viii. 56 gives us already 
the occasion of the saying, and this therefore is unnecessary ; 
nor does it modify the question as to what the night is which 
approaches for Jesus. What else can it be than the time of 
His death, which is opposed to the time of His life? From this 
another interpretation does not divert us—“ the time of grace and 
the time of the power of evil”—for the latter or the hour in which 
the might of darkness bound His wonder-working and healing 
hands (Luke xxii. 53; John xiv. 80) coincides with that of His 
death; and, moreover, it is too expressly said érav & 7@ xdopm 
#, ver. 5. Baumgarten-Crusius, indeed, expressly declares— 
“Day and night cannot possibly signify here life and death; - 
there would be something strange and heathenish in the words, 
and quite inappropriate to the person of our Lord, especially in 
St John’s Gospel, since only after the death of Christ was His 
true spiritual might put forth.” But when He opposes the yvé 
of ver. 5 to the “time of His immediate divine energy or saving 
power,” which is the period of Christ’s life, it comes precisely to 
the same thing ; ; and furthermore, the Lord Himself is certainly 
included in the ovd<is.  Heathenish it is not assuredly, but 
Jewish and Scriptural, that a man can work only as long as he 
lives in the body upon earth; and the Lord’s words thus echo 
the sentiment of Eccles. ix. 10. And under this rule and pro- 
cess of human activity Christ as the Son of man assuredly stands. 
It may be said, indeed, that His work then began again at once in 
Hades, the great Ese of opening the prison house and preaching 
to the dead :’ the night, in which no man can work, could put no 
restraint upon Him; when He entered the darkness it became 
day, when He entered death it became life. And it is assuredly 


1 So von Gerlach: ‘‘It is probable that the day was then declining, and 
He must hasten the cure; this might give Him occasion to remind them all 
that His great work to onli ghten the world, was connected by God’s counsels 
with certain definite Bbriods 

2 Zeller im BNO menlatie We might say that He there performed Hi 
night-wor 
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true that it was His resurrection and exaltation which began a 
more glorious day ; so that it may be conversely said,—No man 
besides Himself could ever before work the works of God, but now 
first they proceed in their true and great accomplishment through 
the power of the Spirit in His Apostles, All this is by no means 
denied; for the Lord is very far from saying literally that the 
entire period from His death to His return would be the night. 
(This has not even relatively an objective truth, for see Rom. 
xii. 12; 2 Cor. vi. 2.) The truth of His declaration, and its 
application to Himself, lies in this, that now in the days of His 
flesh, including His death as the final and consummating act of 
His victorious life, the foundation was laid for all future working 
whether below or upon the earth, for all the glorious sequel of 
the development and spread of light and life through the power 
of the Holy Ghost. The hours of His day of life were thus 
truly counted out to Him, wherein to perform the duty of the 
hours; for every word which He spoke in the flesh, every 
act which He performed for a testimony to the world, during 
this seedtime for the future glorious harvest, was one. living 
grain of corn more which should spring up in the harvest of the 
Spirit. As He, according to His own designedly used expres- 
sion, is the Light, it could not befall Him as it did the admonished 
unbelievers of ch. xii. 35; He abides ever the Light in the 
profoundest darkness which may close around Him, He con- 
tinueth ever to work even as His Father worketh ever! Yet 
is that subsequent working distinguished from the preceding, 
even as the harvest is distinguished from the seedtime; and in 
that respect His great redeeming working day is comparable, 
though under transcendently different conditions, to the working 
day of every man’s life. He can therefore regard the critical 
period at which His foundation-laying work is ended in death, as 
men regard it; and term the hour of death which awaited Him 
(though not including any subsequent state of death /), in har- 
mony with human feeling, not unknown to Him, concerning 


living and dying,—a night which breaks off His living day. Itis 


1 As Miiralt in v. Meyer’s Blittern iii. 361 comments ; whose exposition. 
with all its ingenious though perilous consequences, we cannot now enter 
upon. 

VOL. V. 2E 
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a subtle, though not insignificant observation that the article is 
not prefixed. Zhe night of death comes to all men in its more rigid 
sense ; and also for Me, there comes, in a certain sense, though 
differently to be understood, such a night. The conclusion then 
passes into the universality of a proverb—such as that of which it 
is said that no man can work in it. Thus does His saying retain its 
deep fulness of truth; and the condescension of its use here ap- 
pears in this, that by it He speaks pre-eminently of His humanity 
and the accomplishment of the works of God within the limits of 
prescribed time’; looking away from and omitting His eternally 
uniform working as God. It is natural that the attempted stoning 
should lead His thoughts more deeply to ponder and dwell upon 
His impending death. Thus, thinking of that glorious day which 
He will open up to His servants for their working in His Divine 
power, it was His gracious design to represent Himself to them 
as a type of the faithful redemption of the time of human life ; 
this designedly symbolical sense of His words explains to us their 
peculiarity of structure, as well as the origination of the reading 
jwas instead of éwé." 

Ver. 5. In explanation, as already said, of the Lord’s meaning 
in the word day, comes now the intimation of the great distine- 
tion between His own and every other man’s day of life. After- 
wards in ch. xi. 9, 10, the Lord speaks yet more condescendingly 
in a manner which holds good only of others; and leaves it to 
His disciples to make its much modified application to Himself. 
But He could not have there spoken as He did, if He had not 
previously testified what is written here. Others see the light of 
this world, there is day and light for them through the gift and 
working of God; but He bears the light in Himself, He és the’ 
light, He makes the day of the world as long as He is in it.’ 
Thus His words redeem themselves and obviate all possible mis- 
apprehension. And thus it passes further—for it is ever the 


1 This as it were lamenting geyeres »¥g may be taken in its especial re- 
ference to unhappy Jsrael, for whom He so gladly performed individual 
works of blessing, at least; a long night was to come, and has come, 
upon this people, since the Light of the world was cut off. But I doubt 
whether the xéojeoc of the following verse would harmonise with this view. : 

2 On account of the éray we agree with Kling (Stud. u. Krit. 1836), 
against Liicke, that it is=as long as. 
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Lord’s pleasure to speak thus comprehensively in words chosen 
to include every reference—into a promise of that specific work 
of God which was now to be accomplished upon this blind man. 
Bodily and spiritual enlightenment, quickening, and deliverance 
are always embraced together in the view of the Spirit; the one 
not only points to the other, but leads to its attainment. Thus 
the Lord yields to His own mercy towards the wretched man, 
and is ready as ever to perform the acts committed to Him of 
the Father; however well He may know that the Pharisees 
would be as much hardened against this miracle as they had 
been against others, and that the night of darkness was not yet 
to be broken by His miracles—even though the raising of 
Lazarus were among them. (Comp. Luke xiii. 32, 33.) He 
can do no other, for He is the Light of the world; He shines 
forth in His majesty like the sun in the heavens, without keep- 
ing back one ray on account of the darkness which was ad- 
vancing from below. 

Vers. 6, 7. How may we suppose the blind man to have 
listened when his ears caught the sound,’ so different from what 
he had been accustomed to hear—“ Neither hath this man sinned 
nor his parents!” That works of God, long destined to be 
wrought upon him, were now to be accomplished! When the 
man of God, who so spake, called Himself the light of the world, 
his whole soul assuredly cried out—O God, whose works towards 
sinners are so marvellous, send light even for me!—His over- 
hearing the conversation upon his own case took the place of 
any other preparatory address to himself; so that we may sup- 
pose, in harmony with our Lord’s conduct towards him and his 
own obedience, that there now existed in his soul the beginning 
of that faith which his healing required. We have already 
given some explanation at Mar. viii. 23, vii. 33, of the applica- 
tion of the spittle, the external and symbolical accompaniment 
of the miracle; but let it be further carefully noted how St 
Mark and St John accord! The adherence to a human cus- 
tom, that of occasionally, and especially in diseases of the eyes, 


1 And this regard to the listening man was part of the reason why the 
Lord, without entering further into the question, turned the answer at 
once into a promise. 
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applying saliva as medicinal,’ is the smallest part of the question; 
more important is the analogy with the Old-Testament miracles 
as always linked to external means, from the tree at Marah to 
the salt for the waters of Jericho; but most weighty of all is the 
fact that here only the humanity of the Lord Himself appears as 
co-operant and instrumental. We shrink from believing (with 
many; Hess, for example, and more recently Baur) that this 
was intended, as being something like work, to assert that the 
Sabbath was the proper time for such an act; for any such 
positive design seems to us altogether opposed to our Saviour’s 
uncaptious feeling for the day, and the general humility charac- 
terising the whole miracle. After He had given the man some- 
thing for his faith to lay hold of in the clay upon his eyes,’ He 
sends him, as a further stimulant to his faith, and as a duty for 
it to discharge, to the pool of Siloam; just as Elisha had sent 
Naaman to the Jordan, 2 Kings v. 10. Certainly not merely 
to “wash” away the clay, which may be supposed to have 
wrought the cure;* and still less are we to suppose (with Neander, 
and the Berlenb. Bible, resting upon é#paxac, ver. 37) that the 
man could already see a little, sufficiently for the purpose of 
going.* But it was that the blind man, like him in St Mark 
whom the Lord led away from the public road, might go into 
the undistracted solitude of God’s works to look around him 
first. One leading him by the hand is obyiously to be presup- 


1 See the instances in Olshausen. Dépke pushes this too far, speaking 
of the ‘‘ common operation.” 

2 Thus he fad eyes; not as Nonnus fables in his detailed description of 
their creation. He makes the man come into the world as Go¢Qos cévopepearron ; 
and the application of the clay, twice recorded, he explains—evépos ¢rAacey 
pect, that is, éx x00 avdporyovoro. 

8 Very dangerous, at least, is the use made of it by Tersteegen (Leben 
heiliger Seelen, I. Band 5 Kap. am Ende) speaking of the ‘“‘ good Armelle,” 
—the Lord purified her by means of the sin and temptation which she be- 
came sensible of. Though Grotius, too, saw in the clay the impedimenta of 
the natural man which were to be taken away; and Lampe thus dilates 
upon it :—“ The sinner must first feel his misery, as coming from the earth, 
and made manifest by the Lord’s words; must leave the temple and the 
law,” etc. If the clay must contain any such-like allusion, it would rather 
be to the blindness which the Lord used and turned into blessing. 

* As counterpart of this, we have Bahrdt’s exposition—Wash thyself 
there diligently, and thou shalt be in very few days fully restored ! 
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posed. An important point remains to be noticed, and it is one 
that is very generally overlooked altogether. The Lord (like 
Elisha) refers the man away from His hand and His word to 
the Divine powers and energies which are everywhere really 
flowing forth in nature, but especially for Israel in the holy land. 
And in exhibiting this great miracle to the Jews, He orders it 
so that it seems as if their “refused waters of Siloah” had 
wrought the cure.* 

The Evangelist’s parenthetical etymology points our attention 
to the significance of the sending to Siloam. This is certainly 
not to be explained away as a gloss (it is not found in the Syr. 
and Pers. translations, because in them the word was self- 
explained) ; though Liicke, “in spite of all manuscripts, will 
regard it as an ancient gloss of an allegorist, and never be per- 
suaded that it is St John’s!” It is neither trifling, as a token 
of its unapostolical origin, nor is it verbally incorrect (Strauss 
asserts both); but it is to be understood by every mind which 
enters into the whole character of this Gospel, though its ex- 
position may involve the uncertainty which attends all their 
dimmer intimations. Undoubtedly nidv might originally mean 
a “spring,” or rather “aqueduct” (as Stolz here translates !) ; 
and so far fall in with the variation nbv, Neh. iii. 15, comp. 
xyip, 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. But this does not interfere with or 
hinder the prophetic use and interpretation of the name, which 
begins already in Isaiah. As it respects the passive signification 
of the form, the first sense in which it could be taken would 
doubtless be—“ outpoured waters,” or “waters sent.” But the 
obscurity of the Hebrew development of forms makes this doubt- 
ful; and we may be permitted to refer to our own Lehrgebaude 
thereupon.” Even as this was a fountain sent or given of God 


1 Similarly, only with too much emphasis, Lange brings it into connec- 
tion with the feast: ‘The spring of Siloam was at this feast the third 
great word! Thus He brought the sanctuary of the Jews into co-operation, 
and exhibited the co-operation of Jehovah in an evident manner before 
them.” 

2 The form ‘23 § 37, Nr. 9, which through the resolution of the Daghesh 
and the lengthened syllable, becomes t2"p, corresponds with this—see the 
examples in the note. We find in the nomen verbale the construction of 
the participles especially into these varying forms which § 93, 4, 2, speaks 
of—see the examples in the note upon the letter 8. Even a nomen infiniti- 
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(which man could do no more than conduct) and streamed forth 
out of Zion, so is there in a higher sense a water sent from above, 
the renewing power of the Holy Ghost, the power of the Spirit 
from on high. When the Lord, having in mind the old inter- 
pretation of the prophets, significantly said—Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloam (days vias eis—comp. ver. 11), that signified 
most pertinently—“ to the water, which bears the healing name, 
the Godsent water!” But when St John expressly points his 
readers, ignorant of Hebrew and that old interpretation, to this 
true meaning, it is for us to compare what the Spirit of Christ 
has further taught, and what our humble investigations may 
suggest: to despise and reject as spurious, in spite of all manu- 
scripts, what we do not understand, is not consistent with our 
principles. The Lord of glory may sometimes act, and His 
Evangelist offer a comment upon it, in a manner beyond our in- 
stant comprehension. To our humble apprehension, the Lord 
connected together two designs. He would refer Israel, as we 
have already said, by this prophetic symbol, to the well of sal- 
vation which already to faith flowed in their midst, and which 
was only refused by unbelief; but then also He would shadow 
forth for the new futurity of His church, how He would send 
believers after His own first anointing to the washing and first 
fully illuminating bath of the Spirit—the true Baptism... But 
inasmuch as the Spirit is one with the Lord, even as the Son is 
one with the Father, Christ Himself remiains the essential Siloam, 
who sends from Himself to Himself; and this may be involved 
in the masculine areoraApévos which the Evangelist uses. Thus 
there is here no conflict between the conducted water and the 
sending of the Spirit, nor between Israel’s fountain of grace and 
the fountain of Christianity, nor between him who is sent to 
the one and him who is sent to the other—all is here united in 
the typical fulness of meaning. All who are truly versed in 
Scripture, know that such teaching in such symbols is the ear- 
nest and frequent method of the Spirit, and find nothing trifling 
or unworthy of it; nor will they take objection to that method 


vale like H>w is to be resolved passively and concretely, see § 95, 5. Hitzig 
gives the right view, upon Isa. viii. 6. 

1 Which allusion to Baptism, Schleiermacher himself (in his Homilien) 
makes prominent. 
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as exhibited in our Lord’s own words.’ It remains, further, to 
be observed, that the Lord does not, like the ancient prophet, 
prescribe a sevenfold washing, but one only; as also that the 
blind man obeys with a more childlike faith than Naaman did. 
yielding to the proud objections of his own reason. 


The subsequent investigation and rejection of the miracle, as 
an attestation to Jesus, is thus minutely detailed for its manifold 
instructiveness and significance ; and for the sake of placing the 
fact fully and luminously before us in its historical truth. The 
narrative vindicates itself and tells its own tale by its exact marks 
of characterisation throughout—though only to unprejudiced and 
attentive ears. And inasmuch as the narrative exhibits the 
motives of our Lord’s words to the restored man, vers. 35-37, 
and gives us the right principle for their interpretation, we must 
not pass on without at least a general glance at it.’ 

The investigation of the miracle—evident as the light of the 
sun—was conducted first by unprejudiced common people, and 
afterwards by prejudiced and hostile Pharisees: hence a directly 
opposite conclusion is the result in the two cases. . 

The first investigation proceeds in three questions. The first 
asks about the healing generally—Was not this man (who now 
sees) once blind? and the decision of that point comes from the 
healed man himself, vers. 8, 9. The second question follows 
—How did this healing take place? and receives also a simple, 
pertinent answer, vers. 10,11. The third, naturally arising— 
Where is this wonder-worker? remains ungratified, ver. 12. It 
results that the matter is brought before the Pharisees, that is 
before the judgment, ver. 13. Assuredly a very wnbiassed people, 


1 Bengel’s view (accepted by de Wette as St John’s meaning) appears to 
us too stiff and external,—that Siloam must have been so called from an 
tiquity, because Christ would in due time send this blind man thither! As 
Euthymius: xpocd#arov ro wéarov, rev dweoreaAmevoy éxei tore ruOAdv. And 
Nonnus: Sdwp orerrouévose rpodvyjmov éx cto toric. Not to mention the 
reference to Shiloh, Gen. xlix., in Grotius, and other perversions. 

2 Tt scarcely needs to be mentioned that we are not obliged to think of 
the same day, but that the whole may be regarded as continuing through 
several days. 
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who receive this “I know not” and bring it at once before the 
caste whose motto is “ We know ”—without any further design, 
either for or against Jesus. 

Now follows the second investigation of the attested miracle 
by the prejudiced party, and the rejection of its testimony to 
Jesus. In ver. 14, the Evangelist prefixes the note that the day 
was the Sabbath, and yet Jesus had done it! intimating that no 
other than what followed was to be expected. The process of 
the whole embraces five questions. 

First, the same proper question again—How did the healing 
(already attested) take place? But the simple repetition of the 
tale gives rise to a discussion about the person of Jesus, for the 
faith of some present already ventures to reveal itself, vers. 15, 
16. 

The second and disjointed question refers to the wonder- 
worker, but in a different spirit from that of ver. 12, and hence 
—What sayest thou of Him? This receives a terse and sound 
answer, ver. 17. 

The third question. goes back some steps, and en have been 
the first. Unbelief is frightened at Jesus, and gropes into the 
evidences—Surely he could not have been blind and now sees? 
He is confronted with the parents, who, fearful instead of thank 
ful, refer them to the son!" vers. 18-23. There stand they, 
ashamed and rebuffed, but do not commit themselves. 

The fourth question exhibits a stupid cunning, which would 
intimidate the restored man into a denial of Jesus (this man—as 
they scornfully say); it is answered at first with much modesty, 
and referred again to the evident fact, vers. 24, 25. 

The fifth question, finally, begins in profound embarrassment, 
but receives a bolder answer, and one which challenges faith 
in Jesus on the part of the questioners, vers. 26, 27. The 
result is simply that the innocent truthfulness of the man’s in- 
controvertible testimony for Jesus is turned against himself, in 
the bitterness of scorn. The restrained enmity to Christ bursts 
forth in all its violence; although it condescends to what seems 
to be reason for its conduct, vers. 28, 29. This is still more 
boldly refuted by the healed man, provoked by their folly, who 


} Who could, indeed, as soon appears, speak very well for himself ! 
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teaches them to apply an admitted principle to the present 
case ;—but the investigators cast out the witness to truth! vers. 
30-34. 

The unbiassed party had been content with the simple and 
assured answer of the healed man himself—J am He! Their fol- 
lowing question springs from the mere eagerness of curiosity ; 
but the reply is very well-considered, relating as simply as pos- 
sible the circumstances which had occurred. He therefore says 
(though thinking asin ver. 17) without any dogmatism—a man, 
and so on. This means—More I cannot say about the how ; 
judge yourselves whether this man has not healed me in the 
power of God! How artless is the word—Z went, as if a matter 
of course; and that in regard to a matter which (according to 
ver. 32) was a thing unheard of in the world! In general let 
it be remarked how terse, concise, and pertinent are the first 
replies of this honest man. Ver. 15 is yet briefer than ver. 11; 
not only, it is probable, in St John’s narrative—for the man, 
questioned again, presupposes the knowledge of the circum- 
stances, which they are inquiring about.’ He adheres to this 
character in vers. 17 and 25; until at last in vers. 27 and 30 
he waxes earnest and eloquent against the provocation of their 
obstinate rejection of the truth. 

In ver. 15 (let it be noted!) the rao &véBAeWen presupposes 
the truth of the circumstance brought before them. But in 
ver. 16 follows a most perverse influence! In ver. 9 the diver- 
sity of opinion is removed by the man’s own simple affirmation ; 
but here the oyjowa is thereby excited, because the liars divert 
the question. They say—this man; just as the healed man 
had said before, feigning themselves unacquainted with this 
Jesus! They reply, however, by their “not of God,” to the 
inward declaration of their own consciences simply; for the man 
had not said this. (Comp. chap. viil. 47.) Because He keepeth 
not the Sabbath day :—this sounds right enough generally, 


1 Therefore not naming specially either a man or Jesus, but—He put, 
etc. (For the man had observed the enmity intimated in ver. 14 as likely 
to be provoked.) Hence clay is placed first-—that was all which was to be 
seen, the whole of the Sabbath work! Finally, the incontrovertible xa} 
@réra, in the emphatic utterance of delight which one before blind would 


feel. 
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but contains two malicious and insidious errors. It was not the 
Sabbath ordained of God which was broken, but the substituted 
Pharisaic Sabbath; the not keeping is asserted as if the habit 
of life, while this was a special case, with special circumstances. 
The others are not certain of the common people mingled with 
them ; for éx rav Dapsowiwy embraces the éAAos as well as the — 
rivéc. Hence we must assume that there were several Nicode- 
muses among these judges, who bring with them and interject 
their very honest rao divers. 

Ver. 17. They could not, in their embarrassment, have pro- 
posed a more stupid and inappropriate question. That which 
they are summoned to decide, they prematurely ‘ask this man to 
tell them; so that the instruction he immediately gives them 
comes as the answer which they themselves sought. At once he 
says, briefly and plainly—He ts a Prophet! (In this he is as 
prudent as modest, for he knew from his parents that the ques- 
tion was whether this man was Christ.) What else could they 
expect? This makes them pause in their impetuosity, and they 
reflect. Certainly such would be the necessary inference; it is 
better for us if we can, not to believe what was done, not to be- 
lieve the man himself on whom it was done. (Contrast with 
vers. 9, 10.) And now they cautiously make inquisition of his 
‘parents’ concerning the matter, to guard against all deception : 
but their concerted excommunication? has already begun-to react 
upon themselves, for no one will answer these questions, who can 
elude them. “ He is old enough, ask him!” This declaration, 
which is at the sametimie somewhat ironical, sends them back to 
the original convincing testimony. They then feign themselves 
to be more mild, and begin to act hypocritically. The holy 
formula of Josh. vii. 19 they pervert in their own way; arrogate 
the glory for God, while they mean themselves, in opposition to 
God? “We know that this man is a sinner” is in striking con- 


1 Not necessarily, as Ebrard thinks, aged beggars themselves. 

2 Tt is doubtful whether theseveral stages of excommunication existed in 
the time of Jesus ; but the ovverzdesvro indicates something official, for which 
time enough may be supposed. Be it observed that they do not venture to 
attack Jesus Himself, but His confessors. Another decree, directed against 
His own person, had not yet been matured. 

3 Give God the honour! That means only—Tell the truth, acknowledge 
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trast with ch. viii. 46. This examination and sentence was 
designed to overpower the poor common man; it was his place 
to acknowledge some deceit in the matter—for that was the drift 
of the whole, though they dare not with all their infatuation 
openly say this, even as they could not have actually thought as 
much in their own minds. 

Ver. 25 exhibits in the first od% oda a pure and genuine 
humility, though without any of the parents’ fear ; it, however, 
involuntarily passes into irony ; for the good man maintains his 
own knowledge of the matter, which was quite independent of 
their authority ; nor is he to be brought to call his benefactor a 
sinner. With his incontrovertible ¢y oda, the utterance of which 
is rightly taken as a model for all who have been enlightened 
through Jesus, he stands, like the impotent man (Acts iv.), asa 
manifest type of the future church of Christ in the presence of 
the world. He has from the beginning been a pattern, speak- 
ing in brief and precise words in reply to the questions which 
were put to him. And even now he avoids the reproach of ver. 
34; modestly evading, and pointing them to the undeniable fact. 
But when these inquisitors, thus driven in a circle, return again, 
ver. 26, to the beginning of the matter, his patience gives way— 
he begins himself to put the question, not proudly and bitterly 
(as Liicke says), but keenly enough. Will ye also be His 
disciples—like others, to whom I have told the tale? This is not 
spoken in true earnest, but is as much as to say—Are ye indeed 
such enemies to Him ?? 

Now breaks out, on the other hand, their wrath. Mydapas 
6éAou¢y—thus does their whole being madly cry out in self- 
condemnation before God’s judgment. Madyr7js éxeivov, whom 
we had well-nigh stoned already as a Samaritan, a possessed, a 
blasphemer of God—the very thought or mention of this is to 
them scarcely less than Aosdopeiv. They put the question— 


some error or deception, submit to an infallible authority! Not, as Non- 
nus inserts, Thank God, who has healed thee, and not this man! For the 
healing is supposed not to be a fact. 

1 Braune seems to us to do the blind man a double injustice, when he 
condemns the bitterness of his words. He who had so long and so patiently 
submitted to inquisition, is not now suddenly become bitter ; the artless 
reply which bursts forth at last is altogether natural and unblameable. 
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truth answered them—they scorn and reject it at once! As 
with the people at Capernaum so now, Moses is fled to as a de- 
fence—that Moses who cried out against their sins and wrote 
about that future Prophet whom all must hear or be cut off. 
The disciples of this Moses they term themselves, even while 
their unbelief is involving them in his denunciations—but as to , 
Him, whose gracious and significant Jesus-name (expressed in 
ver. 11) they never once took into their lips, they had known 
before that He was a sinner ;—such an one, however, as had con- 
tinually convicted them of their sins, but whom no man could 
ever convince of sin in Himself! And now they know not His 
wobev toviv; as He Himself indeed had told them—because they 
knew not God. They fly for refuge to the longpast speaking of 
God with Moses, against whom, however, they rebel as their 
fathers did ; thus vainly endeavouring to escape from the present 
which offends and penetrates their eyes and ears. They have no 
thought of the meaning of Siloam, the water of God’s power now 
become as that of Bethesda! 

We know not! And because they know not, therefore none 
of the poor sheep of these wise and good shepherds is to dare, 
under ban of excommunication, to know. But the blind man, 
standing before them, sees now: so much he knows! The Son 
hath made him free in order to his knowledge of the truth, 
before he knows and can name the Son. Neither contempt nor 
entreaty can move him to fear or submission. In the extreme 
impatience of his holy indignation against their suppression of 
the truth, and yet, unlike these scorners themselves, still thought- 
ful and modest, he says: ’Ev yap rodrm davwaucroy éorw—in 
all this matter there is this one thing marvellous, the greater 
miracle of the two, that ye know not! Your becoming blind 
shows as strangely hardening an influence of this Jesus your 
opponent upon you, asin my case brs ruPAds ay apts BAEa. 
Thus have we something like our Saviour’s final decision by 
anticipation here! And now the seeing man begins to lead and 
to teach the blind, lays down the universal ‘position, the truth 


1 Thus we understand the words in the sense which the other reading 
év yep rovro would only render more definite. And Nonnus was quite 
right: rodro yop tort +0 Oavuce word wAéov—your ignorance is a greater 
wonder than my healing! 
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well known in Israel for which he asserts the o/Sauzy of all, in 
order that he may then in vers. 32, 33, through the case in 
hand arrive by the soundest logic at a certain and irrefragable 
conclusion. He takes it for granted, in his fundamental sense 
of truth, that Jesus, though he had not seen or heard Him do 
so, had asked in prayer the power which healed him; and thus 
anticipates what this same Gospel afterwards declares for the full 
understanding of all the miracles of our Lord, ch. xi. 41. It 
has been said that the position of ver. 31 is not of universal 
force, but only in the application here intended; and it might 
further be added that it is the expression of simple and erring 
Judaism. But it is better to say that it is the pure truth; and 
to be understood in a very scriptural sense, indeed like many 
similar sayings in the word of God. Job xxxv. 13, xxvii. 9; 
Ps. xvii. 1, xxxiv. 16, lxvi. 18, exlv. 19; Prov. xv. 8, 29, xxviii. 
Disc Isarti 15, lix. 1, 2, ete. 

These Ecbihbecta judges end the matter be casting him out. 
The seeing man is decreed back, by those who finally deny 
away his seeing, to the supposed curse of his blindness! The 
dAo¢g means (like ch. xiii. 10) the entire man as he was born ;* 
but here the d:déoxes shows that it meant further—blind in 
body and soul! By this &é8adov ew, which is first to be 
understood in its literal sense, he became an eroocvvdywryos, 
although (which Klee needlessly contests) he had not yet con- 
fessed Jesus to be the Christ. 

Vers. 35-37. The matter is swiftly spread abroad. Jesus hears 
of it. (Here we may interpose days, or one day at least.) The 
Good Shepherd seeks His poor sheep cast out by the wicked 
ones; the Son of God will reveal Himself to him who, for His 
name’s sake, is reviled and evil-intreated of men ; and He rejoices 
against the whole host of the Pharisees over this one mendicant 
soul whom He has won. We may be assured that the good 
man himself would long to see the man of God, who was called 
Jesus. We can only account for his not hastening to Him im- 
mediately after his cure, by calling to mind his first tumultuous 
amazement on recovering his sight, and the strangeness of all 
objects through which he must make his unaccustomed way. 


1 Theophylact : rao dvdpwros éx yevers. 
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The wondering neighbours surrounded him at once with their 
investigations, and after that he was led away to the Pharisees ; 
so that in him there had been nothing wanting. Dost thou 
believe in the Son of God? This remarkable question has been 
turned by some into a direct form—“TI see thee to be a true 
Israelite, who believeth in the Messiah—and the Person, in whom 
thou hast already believed as a prophet, is He—thou hast ap- 
proved thyself a dependent and confessor of Him, who is not 
merely a prophet, but the Christ Himself!”* But it appears 
evident through this whole Gospel (see especially ch. x. 33, 36, 
xix. 7) that vids vod b¢od was not even to the learned, much less 
for one of the common people, equivalent to Xpsords; and 
Liicke was not justified in reproducing the old assumption of 
the “popular sense” of this formula. How inconsistent in that 
case would be the fact that Jesus should forbid (like the Sanhe- 
drim) His disciples to announce Him as the Christ, and Himself 
constantly and carefully avoid that name—all the while persist- 
ently testifying that He was the Son of’ God. 

This therefore does not satisfy. It is manifestly our Saviour’s 
purpose to reward the honest and unfaltering avowal of this 
man, who had known and confessed Him as a prophet and as 
of God, by guiding it to its fullest consummation. But how is 
it that He asks after this very faith? This will not be difficult 
of apprehension, when we remember the transitional, helping 
sense of this gracious question. It may, indeed, sound at first 
as a most suggestive and prompting inquiry—Believest thou 
already! But then it passes over into another meaning: Art 
thou not now ready to believe, if thy Healer now fully reveals 
Himself to thee—as the Son of God? Lampe: Tune ille es, 
qui propter fidem in Jesum, quem dicunt esse Christum, acerbi- 
tatem nostrorum magistrorum expertus est? An tu post has 
molestias e¢iamnum in filium Dei credis ? Quite right, down to 
the last word, which we would substitute, as its interpretation, 
by—credere vis ? 

The questioned man understood all this very well. He natu- 
rally recognised Jesus at once, though He had not seen Him 


1 Hess. So Teschendorff—' Thou hast witnessed a good confession ; thou 
believest on the Son of God!” 
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when he was healed, by His never-to-be-forgotten voice ; and it 
was impossible for him to think that He would refer him to any 
other than Himself. He feels the meaning of the question. 
But because “Son of God” is a word which goes beyond his 
previous knowledge, he remains true to his incomparably self- 
possessed and tranquil character. He does not think, however, 
or ask about this new dogmatical term, the inmost truth of which, 
indeed, had been already almost expressed in his anticipating 
azapce O¢ov, ver. 333; but his answer in itself is quite sound :— 
I know not yet the Son of God, and how can any one believe on 
a Person unknown? Yet he does not utter this last directly, 
but proceeds at once to a xai rig E0743 which involves as much. 
His reply is affirmative and believing by anticipation, it promises 
faith as soon as Jesus shall say who He is. It means as much as 
—Art Thou Thyself He? And then comes the answer—J am 
He! going beyond ch. iv. 26. This distinction conferred upon 
him, the honour of hearing such a word, superabundantly com- 
pensates him for all the contumely he had endured. Thus there 
are many who have received much grace from Jesus, but know 
Him not yet perfectly, though they boldly avow what they do 
know in faith; but there is a full revelation awaiting all such, 
and the Lord gives here a symbolical type of all such cases. 
Remark, finally, that the Lord in His grace does not say at once 
—I am He; but places first—Thou hast seen Him! This He 
speaks in sympathy with his new power to see ; as it were en- 
tering into his own joyful c&véBAeba and apts BAéra, vers. 11, 
15, 25. Thou who now canst see Him while thou hearest Him 
who speaks to thee! It is certain that the éapaxag in the 
physical sense signifies his seeing at the present interview—even 
when He was asking thee if thou believest in Him;* but it is 
further probable at least that the Lord has also a spiritual mean- 
ing :—Thou knowest Him, yea in thine implicit faith thou hast 
already acknowledged Him, without knowing Him by this name. 
Thus the Lord’s words most strikingly pass over into what fol- 
lows, ver 39, concerning the seeing of the blind. 


1 Certainly he had not seen the Lord before at his healing. Nor can we 
limit it to Teschendorff’s sense—‘t Thou hast beheld Him already, in the 
healing power which came to thee!” though this has its truth in the sub- 
sequent and additional spiritual sense which we assert. 
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LAST PUBLIC TESTIMONY OF JESUS CONCERNING HIS PERSON 
AND WORK. THOSE WHO SEE BY FAITH; AND THOSE WHO 
ARE BLIND THROUGH UNBELIEF. THE HIRELINGS AND THE 
TRUE SHEPHERD. 


(Ch. ix. 39-x. 18.) 


We can scarcely suppose that Jesus “in the public way” an- 
nounced Himself as the Son of God, and received this man’s 
worship. It is not recorded whether His disciples, or any of 
them, were present ; but even this is not probable. Ver. 41 re- 
quires us to assume an interval of time, and a change of place, 
between vers. 39 and 40; but after that all is strictly connected 
down to ch. x. 18. The incident just recorded, with its conco- 
mitant spiritual enlightenment of the blind man in order to his 
faith, and its manifestation of the blind infatuation of the un- 
believing Pharisees against Him, gives the Lord occasion calmly 
to exhibit, and gives Him words to illustrate, the contrast between 
faith and unbelief, which constantly and for ever separates men 
from one another. His smitten opponents still lurk in the way, 
and answer Him once more by a reckless challenge. He an- 
swers them, at first, by a direct, explanatory confirmation of His 
words ; and then appends a parable which exhibited the wicked 
pastors of Israel in their true character, while it gives to all who 
still hear His voice a final great testimony concerning Himself. 
And in this light it must be viewed in connection with its con- 
tinuation at the feast of Dedication down to the utterance of 
ver. 30, and its vindication down to ver. 38. 

Ver. 39. This saying is addressed to the disciples, and m- 
tended to set them right upon all that had transpired ; the result 
and issue of which is, according to the Lord’s wont, comprised 
in one pointed and easily remembered expression. ven if this 
blind man had not at once come to see in order to faith in the 
Son of God, the Lord might still have spoken as He does; for 
He allegorises continually, pointing from every outward appear- . 
ance to its indwelling significance; and His example may en- 
courage us to do the same, in spite of the warnings of a cold 


' 
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sobriety. But on the present occasion His doctrine has a literal 
fact for its base. The Lord beholds shadowed forth in this 
occurrence—and beholds it not in scorn, but in sorrowful indig- 
nation—the consequence of His. coming into this world.! Inas- 
much as this result, in the relation between light and darkness, 
between divine truth and man’s perverseness, is a result foreseen 
and necessary, it may be stated in the much contested fye to be 
purposed and aimed at; although it is self-understood that the 
Light of the world, in its first and original design, would rather 
make all men see, and would blind none. Kopswe (a form 
which, as contradistinguished from zp/ou¢, chap. iii. 19, embraces 
rather the effect and result) is assuredly not simply equivalent 
to distinction, but signifies an actual judgment, since it must be 
right and well-pleasing to God that His truth should be con- 
cealed from the wise and prudent, for their deserved punishment. 
(Matt. xi. 25, 26.) What is said in Matt. ix. 12 of the whole 
and the sick, amounts almost to the same: there as here the 
sense must be supplemented—in their own eyes; in this passage, 
then, those who know themselves to be blind and those who 
regard themselves as seeing. It corresponds with St John’s 
peculiar selection of the discourses; and the expression refers 
here preeminently to contemplation as knowledge. We are 
spiritually by nature born blind, and to know and confess this 
our blindness is our first and sole seeing; out of this the grace 
of the Lord can bring a full restoration of sight—and this is the 
kernel of the word in its relation to the occasion which gave it 
birth. The being made blind, however, as happening to those ~ 
who are essentially blind already, is partly an ironical expression 
for remaining blind, and partly points to the further truth that 
unbelief tends to increasing blindness and hardening. The rigid 
antithesis will scarcely allow us, with Tholuck, to subdivide the 
second clause,—they are made blind, either in their own eyes 
when they waken up to self-knowledge, or in their more con- 
summate blinding. For the former is already more rightly in- 


1 Tovrov here is used with a distinctive emphasis, and can be better felt 
than paraphrased. 

2 The remark of Drusius, that in the Rabbinical writings the wise are 
termed }*4FP, see Buxtorf. Lex. may be a uselessly learned reference, yet 
there is something instructive in it, comp. also Ex. xxiii 8 with Deut. xvi. 19. 
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dicated in the first member as BAéres ; and those who suppose 
themselves BAérovres cannot return back as such into a saving 
blindness—this is the very judgment denounced ! 

The question of ver. 40, which bursts forth from their offended 
official dignity, is certainly not uttered in such scornfulness as 
would say—“ Are we then, with our sound eyes, blind—bodily 
blind?” Nor are we to regard them as “acting as if they sup- 
posed that Jesus was speaking of physical blindness alone.” 
(Fikenscher.) O no, they understand the Lord full well: they 
note, at least, that He describes them, in opposition to him who 
now se¢es, as blind; and indeed as being made blind! (which is 
much more than Olshausen’s—“ He speaketh against us!” such 
generality being here not to be thought of). But they go on 
proudly, betray what they have noted, and have neither time 
nor inclination to dissemble. Consequently, it is most obvious 
to understand—Are we then already become blind in Thy light ? 
And it is not to be alleged against this that the answer of the 
Lord is not immediately pertinent to that ; for He really desires 
for them only that proper blindness which might be healed, of 
which His own word had spoken, instead of that evil incurable 
blindness denied by themselves. The only thing which could 
tempt us to understand them as referring to themselves alone the 
Jirst on Baérovres, would be the zas as interpreted in connection 
with the proud official 7wei¢—Are we also blind, like the ignorant 
people, so that Thou must make us see too? But we think that 
this is not even to be appended to the meaning—making the 
sense: How meanest Thou this of us? Are we still blind—or 
become totally blind? For in these words, which immediately 
seize upon the Lord’s, their ru@Ao/ can only retort His cvQAo/ ; 
and they are too insolent to let such a word pass their lips, even 
in scorn, as—Must we then also become Thy disciples (ver. 27) 
that we may see? When the, faction of Korah spake unto 
Moses—Wilt thou put out the eyes of these men? there was at 
least the evidence of their senses that he had not led them into 
the good land, but had killed them in the wilderness. But here 
shone the Light of the world with His brightest effulgence, here 
was the last and greatest sign undeniably before their neverthe- 
less denying eyes :—and even then they ask—Meanest Thou ws ? 
Are we then also blinded ? 
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Ver. 41, Then does the Lord press them more severely with 
His word, and makes their daring Aéysw their inexcusable sin. 
Tf ye were blind—cannot possibly now be regarded, contrary 
to the connection of the previous discourse and their own ques- 
tion, as ascribing to them any actual seeing. Kuinoel gives it 
rightly,—If ye held yourselves, understood yourselves to be, 
blind. Glassius also maintained the same, because the antithesis 
of the second member required it. The comparison with ch. 
xv. 22, 24, tends to confuse, for the thought is there quite 
different, and viewed under the other aspect of the question. 
As we have said, the sincere soul sees in this light its blindness ; 
and that of itself is a measure of seeing which is salutary and 
admissible. “ Ah that ye thought and said—We are blind, 
heal Thou us! Then would your sin be soon removed by the 
knowledge of the truth; then would ye at least be saved from 
the sin of wilful and lying unbelief!” The Lord explains their 
question—“ Are we blind?” by their saying, “ We see!” In 
this word, however, there lies the greater sin of infatuated 
enmity : comp. Wisd. xiv. 22. This is the sin of wnbelief, which 
will not see or become seeing ; and for this ch. xv. 22 is a cor- 
rect parallel.” De Wette contends against this on account of 
the wéves, according to which &wapric would be only their pre- 
sent sinful condition, as ch. viii. 21, 24. But to his view is 
opposed the ob% ay eiyere of the first clause ; according to which 
the awapric here must be the sin which is added to all the for- 
mer, which hinders forgiveness and healing, and which is the 
sole condemnable sin here referred to. And the fact that this 


1 As Cyrilin Lampe. Hezel: ‘‘ Since ye have understanding enough, ye 
confess and feel it yourselves!” Olshausen: “‘ If there were wanting in 
you all capacity to know the divine,” and so Liicke. Similarly Neander : 
Ye have more knowledge and perception, use it only aright. This does not 
apply, nor does von Gerlach’s: ‘‘ They were in a certain sense seeing, but 
this should have served to show them that in a higher sense they were 
blind.” For Christ attributes to them in no sense a @aéresv, He rather con- 
demns their a¢yesy ors Bréxouev. The analogy of sick and whole does not 
suit ; for if the Pharisees were in a certain sense the whole, and on that 
account the more sick, yet that certain sense in which they were whole, was 
ouly—in imagination ! 

2 ‘No man is blinder than he who will not see, and this refusal to see 
has here an interest at stake.” Kant. iiber die Buchmacherei. S. 20. 
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guilt, as consisting in their infatuation and obstinacy, remains 
in its very nature, is unpardonable, and not to be healed as such, 
gives its keenest edge to this discourse ; and places these words, 
essentially speaking, on a level with the word concerning blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. “Eyew apapriay stands for 
guilt not merely in ch. xv. 22, 24, but also in ch. xix. 11, inthe | 
same sense as here.! 


The beginning of parables which is intimated with regard to 
the Synoptical arrangement of discourses in Mar. xii. 1 (see our 
exposition, Vol. iii.), begins somewhat earlier both for the blind 
rulers, and the common people at large; yet St Mark is so far 
right as this reposwia is not distinctly a rapaBor7, as we shall 
show more fully. The connection of the unbroken discourse is 
not far to seek. That “we also” of official pride, signified—we 
also, the leaders and the pastors of the people! The Lord now 
speaks, with a gracious intention to awaken some of the better 
disposed to self-knowledge and healing by an exhibition of their 
blindness,—I will now hold up the mirror to you, and show you 
what kind of “ shepherds” you are, and who alone is the true 
Shepherd! It is an idle and needless supposition that His words 
were suggested by the neighbourhood of the place where the 
sacrificial sheep were kept, or anything of the like kind (such as 
Neander’s view of a flock in the field). The occasion itself was 
quite sufficient introduction to one of our Saviour’s current 
similitudes ; and the Pharisees versed in Scripture must have 
thought, as soon as He commenced, upon such places as Ezek. 
xxxlv. and Jer. xxiiiimany of them indeed probably upon 
Zech. xi. So that the Lord. utters this equally profound and 
gracious similitude, which reflects light upon the past condition 
of Israel as well as upon the great future of His new flock, for 
the good both of the learned and the common people; taking it 
from the Scripture for the one, and from common life for the 
other.’ 


1 Jul. Miiller improperly maintains ‘‘ that it indicates only the actual — 
fact of sin, the dmapraver Or nuceprnxeves.” (i. 238). 
? This is the only time that in detailed, parabolical exhibitions animals 
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The central point of the whole is the Lord’s testimony to Him- 
self as the good Shepherd in the highest sense of the word. 
First, however, He speaks preparatorily, vers. 1-6, concerning 
human shepherds generally, anticipating and paving the way for 
what follows: He then, ver. 7, speaks clearly of Himself in His 
éya eis, but at first only as the door; He then designates the 
shepherds as also sheep, who must first go in through Him, and 
(with the sheep) go out ; from this follows, finally, ver. 11, the 
plain declaration, that One alone, Himself, is both the door and 
the shepherd of all shepherds and sheep alike. The beautiful 
text has been much obscured, and its exposition has been very 
much perplexed, by the failure to apprehend this simple develop- 
ment: either the whole has been regarded as one continuous 
Tapuory, every separate sentence coming under the same 
general interpretation, or all connection between the first and 
second part has been, on the other hand, effectually severed. 
We shall therefore strive to give, yet more precisely, a glance 
over the whole which may adjust every part.— 

I. Concerning the true and the false shepherd generally,— 
yet so as that the latter does not merit or receive this name at 
all—in order to a transition to Christ Himself, who is in the 
fullest sense the Shepherd. The fundamental difference, or the 
entering in to the fold through the right door, vers. 1, 2. The 
difference as to the result, or the leading out of the sheep :—the 
true shepherd (as the consequence of the former) is admitted by 
the keeper of the door, is acknowledged by the sheep as their 
shepherd, and leadeth them out, going before them as they fol- 
low him: but the stranger they follow not, from him they 
flee. (Vers. 3-5.) 

II. Medium of the transition, coming out more definitely— 
concerning Christ as the door, which must signify no less than 
the only Chief-Shepherd. First—the door to the sheep, for all 
true under-shepherds—I am the door, and whosoever comes in 
before Me (independent of, besides, xpo gwod being opposed to 
0? gwod), is arobber! (Vers. 7, 8.) Then more comprehen- 


occur; the distinction, however, between this and the fable is strictly main- 
tained, since the animals appear in their own nature, and besides that only 
in their relation to man. 
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sively—I am the door in general, both for shepherds and sheep. 
(Ver. 9.) 

III. Consequently I am the true and the good Shepherd in the 
sole and supreme sense! ‘This is now fully exhibited as the 
object to which the introduction tended ; first, however, in a 


previous contrast, then absolutely, and without figure, in plain 


words, and passing into prophecy. 

1. In contrast with the enemy and his servants. 

a, The first contrast with the thief, has regard to the 
design and result:—the thief wills to destroy, I will give 
life, ver. 10. (In the German, vers. 10,11. Here 
begins preparatorily the abstract discourse.) 

The second contrast with the hireling and the wolf in 

regard to their relative behaviour; in which the hire- 

ling, however better in other respects, is like the robber, 
and all who are not shepherds are regarded as con- 

federates of the wolf, and servants of the enemy. I 

give My own life for the sheep (the prophecy already 

begins), but the hireling leaves their life to the wolf, od 

pass evra repl rav rpoBarav. (Vers. 11-13.) 

2. Christ the good Shepherd described independently and in 
Himself. The figure is continued at first, but gradually 
recedes, and then at last the words are plainly and expressly 
spoken. Thus there is first the mutual knowledge and bond 
of love between the Shepherd and His sheep :—asserted in 
itself ver. 14, then more fully described in its ground, 
expression, and final aim, vers. 15, 16. Then is clearly 
declared the death and resurrection of the Son of God, by 
which He approves Himself the great and good Shepherd of 
the sheep, of the men who are to be, and suffer themselves 
to be redeemed. (The close of the whole testimony in the 
plainest assertion and prophecy.) This is the good pleasure 
of the Father, or the wise counsel of His love ; but it is also 
the voluntary expression of the love of the Son; and thus 
it is, in the sense of ver. 30 afterwards, the commandment 
or commission of the Father to the Son. (Vers. 17, 18.) 


aa 


If expositors had not been so generally indisposed to make or to — 


discover the arrangement and plan of these discourses, they would 
not have been so much at a loss with this interwoven wreposwsee 
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and ~waxprupic. Lampe, for example, does not generally contemn 
or neglect formal systematising, but his arrangements are rather 
stiff and logical than organic developments of the sense; hence 
he falls into the error which was so common among the Fathers, 
and prematurely refers everything in this paragraph (vers. 1-6) 
to Jesus Himself.’ In consequence of this, the whole and entire 
fulness of meaning is more or less dissipated by forced applica- 
tions. Nothing can be plainer than that he who entereth in at 
the door cannot be properly as yet the door itself, although every 
shepherd, being what he ought to be, points to the One, true and 
ideal Shepherd. 

Vers. 1, 2. As soon as the Lord began to speak of sheep, 
they who were addressed in His Aégyw vwiv must have per- 
ceived His aim, and thought in themselves—These are the 
sheep of God’s pasture (Ps. c.) whose shepherds we are! The 
article r7y avagy presupposes this ability to apprehend His mean- 
ing, and indicates no less than if it had been said—God’s sheep- 
fold, Israel. AdAy, we need scarcely remark, signifies a fold or 
inclosure under the open heaven—Heb. NDDW or mya, Chald. 
xmvs2, Micah 1. 12. That is not the pasture itself, or the 
space enclosed, but the external demarcating bound, such as 
Israel alone as a people possessed in their Theocracy (ver. 16). 
A thief asks not for the door, cares not if it is shut; he leaps over 
and in, wherever he can; see Joel ii. 9; Jer. ix. 21. We can- 
not understand what Liicke (3 Aufl. S. 406) means by saying 
that the door and the porter have no distinctive import in the 
parabolical theme; nor how he precisely interprets them, for he 
does give an interpretation, and does not deny the subsequent 
application to our Lord. The door may certainly, at the outset 
of the investigation, be intended to intimate the true calling, the 
authorised and valid appointment to office in the church of God 
(the opposite in Nonnus—oxodsjy éxnavoigy), and so primarily 
the external true vocation to appointed function in the theocratic 
economy: and thus the casus obligui of the interlopers into 
office of that age were by anticipation condemned.” But if the 


1 As Neander also does, and in part Schleiermacher. 

2 Semler: Illa descriptio videtur tangere istorum temporum pravitatem : 
pontifices et Synedrium utebantur variis artibus et adjumentis, ut propositura 
suum consequerentur, etc. 
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Pharisees were disposed to rest there, ver. 7 would enlarge their 
views. The external ordinance, naWieer right, may be lacking 
in internal fitness, in the true calling and entering, that is, 
through the Chief Shepherd, in His name, and through faith in 
Him. The shepherds of that day entered in without humble 
and genuine faith in the God of Israel, without a true perception 
of the fundamental point of Israel’s doctrine; not as the ministers 
of the expected Messiah, and as preparers of His way in whose 
person God Himself would be their Shepherd. They came 
rather with vain imaginations and gratuitous delusions of a false 
God and a false Messiah; consequently in reality they made 
themselves the door, they came in their pride and prejudice 
among the sheep in their own way, that is, cAA«yodey in opposi- 
tion to the right door; and that, too, under the name of shep- 
herds. But the Lord declines to give them this title, and 
chooses one more suitable to them. (Comp. Matt. ix. 36, 
eyovree rosweve.) Similarly does He deal with the beautiful 
designation of the sheep. It might appear at first that all Israel 
was referred to, all who were embraced by the inclosure of the 
theocracy, but ver. 3 shows us that this is not the Lord’s inten- 
tion. He now signifies only the susceptible, those whom He 
foreknows, as the proper object of the pastoral office; those who 
through unfaithfulness were scattered. It is essential to the 
whole discourse that this should be accurately noted, for it is 
made evident by vers. 8 and 16, and 26; and is also in the in- 
stallation of Peter, ch. xxi. 15-17, which refers back to ch. x., 
incontrovertibly proved. They are the seraywévos cic Cam 
wianor, Acts xiii, 48,* or the ‘ns onniv'n Wyn wy Zech, xi. 11, 
comp. upon Matt. x. 16. They are true sheep, in their genuine 
nature as their types exhibit themselves: he who does not dis- 
tinguish the voice of the Shepherd, and follow him to pasture, is 
no sheep but a goat (Matt. xxv. 32), however he may seem to 
be in the flock. Luther says of Sheep, “ this simple creature has 
this special note among all animals, that it euickly hears the 
voice of the shepherd, follows no one else, deyends entirely on 
him and seeks help from him alone, cannot help itself, but is 
shut up to another’s aid.” Yea, such as are after this sort, are 


1 But this must have no predestinarian application: see our Auslegung 
der Reden der Apostel, Th. i. S. 380. 
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the sheep and they alone! The poor sheep is unprotected, 
exposed to the danger of wandering, weak and infirm in going, 
and so forth, but yet tractable, docile, and patient. “It is so 
created as to require of necessity a shepherd,! and can never do 
well except under his protection and care.” (Iresenius.) There 
is much in all this which may be superciliously laughed at as 
trifling, but which finds its full justification in the accordance of 
scriptural and natural symbolism.’ 

Ver. 3. The porter in the similitude is a servant whose pro- 
vince, according to ancient custom (Mar. xiii. 34), was to remove 
the wooden bolt from within, and guard the door which was 
generally but ill secured. We cannot admit that there is nothing 
in the interpretation which can correspond to this expression ; 
more especially as it directly leads to a new and critical point :— 
he who enters through the door, is thereby known and acknow- 
ledged to be the right; he only therefore can, properly speaking, 
enter in. The opening on the part of the porter, and the hearing 
on the part of the sheep, are correlatives ; and the dupapés is thus 
also a keeper of the sheep, who stands in close connection and 
concert with the zomg. ‘The porter and the Shepherd know 
and understand each other full well! Whom then must our 
interpretation make the former? This will compel us to pene- 
trate that preparatory undertone of meaning which we have 
already attributed to this first section. The shepherds here are 
indeed under-shepherds ; but the singular which embraces them 
all, as well as the one door through which they enter, indicates 
that every under-shepherd must come only as the representative 
of Him who is essentially the true Shepherd. This it is to 
which the porter belonging to the door has its true reference. It 
is not (as Fikenscher, with good intention, says) that Jesus is 


1 This has been literally true, from the time of Adam and Abel. The 
domestic sheep is a legacy of paradise. Tne beasts generally are not tamed 
from an original wildness, but appear rather to have lapsed into wildness, 
just as this alone is the truth with regard to man himself. Comp. Andr, 
Wagner. Gesch. der Urwelt 8. 498. 

2 Steinmeyer says truly—‘ There is no similitude in nature which so 
aptly exhibits the dependence and essential helplessness of man.” But 
more than that, none better exhibits what his docility and devotion to his 
helper and guide should be, 
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door, and porter, and shepherd, all in Himself—for why then 
are vers. 2 and 3 in distinctive juxtaposition? Nor is it, as 
according to Bengel, God the Father who opens an entrance for 
Christ, and all who come in His name; for Tholuck is quite 
correct in his view that such a ministry would be inappropriate 
to the Lord of the flock.’ But it is, according to the opinion of 
antiquity, the Holy Ghost, the guardian of the Church, who ° 
opens the door of the Kingdom of God, co-operating with the 
Redeemer and His Shepherd-office. It may be said, in the 
comprehensive sense, that the Spirit of God opens everything 
that is hidden in things pertaining to man’s salvation; hence 
Origen (in his epistle to Gregory, Philocal. c. 13) promises the 
reader who knocks at the door of Scripture, that this porter will 
open to him its hidden mysteries. But what is it that in this 
case He opens? Obviously, first of all, the door of the fold, the 
fold itself. But what does this mean? We must go deeper into 
its meaning and not be content with the mere freedom to preach 
and to call (the door of the word, Col. iv. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 
Cor. ii. 12); for he who does not reach the sheep themselves, to 
however little purpose, cannot be said to have entered in to them. 
Now, as this opening of the door is the preparation for the hear- 
ing of the sheep which follows, we must understand that the 
opening of their hearts is also intended, Acts xvi. 14.27. For 
although in another point of view the haber himself must open 
to the Tubed (Rev. ii. 20), yet must this be through the influ- 
ence of Divine grace. Of such as close themselves against the 
good Shepherd, conspiring with the thief as the stolen property 
already belonging to Him, or anticipating the figure, cast them- 
selves under Suan iaent into his jaws, the discourse is not now 
making any mention. These are not sheep of the fold as here 
intended: with them the Shepherd, seeking in the desert, has 
to do, but not the Shepherd as He is represented coming into the 
fold and leading His own to pasture. 

All now proceeds according to consistent and well-grounded 


1 Not to mention other interpretations, which rest upon a false historical 
basis, such as Moses or John the Baptist! 
2 With which again Acts xiv. 27 corresponds, and teaches us how mani- - 
fold are the comprehensive applications of this ‘“ opening of the door” in 
| Scripture. 
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order, according to the natural course of things in the shepherd’s 
duty in the East, the spiritual pastoral operations strictly cor- 
_ responding. Preaching in general is no other than the calling 
of individuals, and finds its consummation in the special care 
of souls: the leading out to pasture requires then the going 
before in his own life and example. For as Steinmeyer says— 
“he who cannot guide himself, but is contented with calling 
others, may be a teacher or even a counsellor, but is worth 
nothing as a pastor.” No pedantry shall deter us from interpret- 
ing the whole thus; else should we oppose that most living and 
blessed exposition which the Spirit of the Lord has never failed 
to give of these words in His Church. The whole resolves itself, 
at last, into the profound and gracious close—the sheep know 
the voice of the Shepherd! The reading Qwyvei lowers the sense, 
and is wanting in the living force of z«Asi which suits the dvowe, 
and makes it manifest that the sheep are intelligent souls. Not 
only in the ancient Bucolics and Idylls of poets, but even in our 
times and in the West, shepherds are found to give the literal 
sheep distinctive names. But the calling of the redeemed by 
name has a very profound significance in the similitude, com- 
pare, e.g. Isa. xliii. 1, xlix. 1; Ex. xxxiii, 12.1 The Lord knows 
and calls by name the souls which are His, just as He knows 
and names the host of heaven, Isa. xl. 26; Ps. exlvii. 4. 
And this is in a sense appropriate to every under-shepherd, 
though perfectly and absolutely true only of the one Chief- 
Shepherd. bbe 

The calling by name is an evidence of mutual knowledge, 
and this again is an evidence of the right of propriety, exhibiting 
the confidential familiarity and fellowship of possession; hence 
_ the emphatic ra idse. Lange (following the ancient view, in 
which the Hirschb. Bibel and Richter concur) understands by 
these jdso1g “ His own sheep in a peculiar sense, His own elect 
and beloved ones, already acquainted with His voice,” whom 
then the residue of the flock rush after! But this rends the 
unity of the whole figure, and is contrary to the very letter, 


1 Something very much more, because referring to the individual, than 
Schleiermacher thinks, who, with his customary infelicity, finds here no 
other “ prophetical word” than such as gave His people Israel a name. 
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which exhibits the sheep as without distinction knowing and fol- 
lowing the shepherd. We hold with Bengel—omnes sunt pro- 
pri, coll. ver. 12, sed hoc epitheton magis congruit cum appel- 
latione nominatim facta, quam cum auditu. We have already 
said, moreover, that ids only gives the ground of their being 
called zaz’ dvome.’ It is an equally false interpretation of the , 
leading out, which regards them as led away from the rest: for 
how should these be left in the fold without pasture, who yet are 
His sheep, who have heard His voice, that is, according to vers. 
6 and 8, have acknowledged it in obedience? The interpretation 
which, based upon the rejected notion that Christ is here imme- 
diately and alone the shepherd, considers them to be led by Him 
out of the Old Testament into His new church and dispensation 
(so Lampe), is entirely perverted. We may surely call this 
exegetical trifling: but do not lay ourselves under the same 
imputation in making a remark which may represent the inner- 
most sense of the expression, viz., that the wdA7q is only the ex- 
ternal constitution of the church for the protection and repose 
of the flock, but is not the pasture itself, and, consequently, that 
they must be led forth to the fresh, free pastures of God, instead 
of being left to the too much prized dry provision of the penfold 
(or church) ! 

Ver. 4. Whether ra ids ra&vra is to be accepted with Lach- 
mann and Tischendorff in the repetition of the words, we must 
leave undecided; certainly it gives an additional emphasis—He 
leaves none behind! *Ex@c&AAgw is manifestly the same with 
the mere é2cyesy, as we remarked before on Matt. ix. 38; the 
Sept. uses it for xvyin, 2 Chron. xxiii. 14, xxix. 5, 16. Any 
stronger meaning derived from GBe&AAgsy would contradict the 
genius of the passage, for the meek sheep are supposed to re- 
cognise their names, they already know the voice, and are so 
tractable that the shepherd needs only to go before them. This 
going before, moreover, points already by anticipation to Him 
who is the one great leader, in the full sense of the word; just 


1 Tt may be thought better, with Liicke and Baumgarten-Crusius, to 
say, that each individual shepherd distinguishes his own division of the con- | 
gregation of folds under many shepherds. But however true to the figure 
this may be, the Lord does not pursue it so far, but adheres in His whole 
description to the one, true Shepherd. 
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as the knowing the voice reverts to ch. viii. 43. In relation to 
this, Oetinger (in his Evangelien-Predigten S. 365) remarks 
that the voice of the true Shepherd, which is heard in every one 
of His servants, is no uncertain sound, but brings its clear evi- 
dence. We fully admit this, and add that it brings its full power 
also, so that sincere souls perceive by their understanding, on 
the one hand, the rational evidence of fundamental truth, and, 
on the other, feel in their hearts the experimental and quicken- 
ing power of the word. Both are strictly connected; indeed, 
the latter, in many cases, predominates in the instinct of the 
sheep, not yet developed into full intelligence. And this may 
be the true point of distinction between the hearing of the voice 
by all, and the understanding of the name given by the better 
trained. Let me be pardoned for saying that this reposmmic, 
this eddAAsov of the kingdom of God, is itself like a solemn and 
earnest melody played upon the shepherd’s pipe, and cannot be 
fundamentally understood without something resembling a 
“playing” upon itself 

Ver. 5. The stranger is an immediate transition from the 
ofdao1 to which it is linked. The same no-shepherd and in 
truder is thus indicated who was before named a thief and a 
robber; but he is thus differently described in order that his 
various methods and degrees may be observed. Ver. 1 laid 
down the principle in its generality, that in his true character, 
as the "Amy Away impressively aims to show, every one falls 
under this judgment who enters not by the door; but the 
&AAOTps0g Now more definitely states this, and under two aspects. 
In severity—And this thief would pass himself off as the shep- 
herd, calleth also the sheep. More gently—Or he knows not 
that his presumed pastoral care is in reality a robbery and de- 
struction, he regards himself in judicial blindness as a shepherd, 
without any deliberate and intentional malice in his coming. 
This is as the Aireling appears afterwards, although more gently 
regarded. The plural ray aAdorpiwy seems to indicate such 
variety in the cases, while the singular +7» Qwvyy combines them 
all again. It is as if the Lord would say :—“ Are ye strangers, 
unauthorised ones, not conscious of the false basis on which your 
office rests, to wit, that ye come not through the door—then 
mark it in the result: do ye reach the simple souls, who are 
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God’s true Israelites? Are ye known and acknowledged by 
these true sheep, with whom your office should have to do?” 
Casting our glance forward into Christendom, we find here once 
more (as in Matt. xviii. 17-20), in the words of our Lord, the 
deep-laid principles of the Apostolical, now called Presbyterian, 
constitution of the church. The flock must be asked—Wilt 
thou have this shepherd? But it must be the true flock, and 
not the mass. Yea, the door-keeping Spirit of the Church, who 
watches over, not only the entrance into office generally, but 
the special entrance into hearts also, must be the supreme arbiter 
of the Shepherd’s voice. Oh that some of our ordained and 
inducted pastors would press the inference upon their consciences 
—The sheep know me not, then am I not yet rightly ordained 
and installed! But how is he, a stranger, to know the sheep, 
as bond, i.e. mala fide pastor, and detect their “protest” in the 
midst of the goats’ uproar of applause, who welcome every re- 
lease from the fold? The true sheep will not fail to announce 
themselves! Even in the most wicked time (such as this to 
which our Lord refers), there will not be wanting a blind man 
restored to sight who will oppose the proud “we know” with his 
“one thing J know!” What this case exemplified, and ver. 8 
shows to have taken place in the past history of Israel, the Lord 
predicts as an invariable rule for all futurity—od py axoAov- 
djowosr,' KARE Devovras—as Liicke says, they will not indeed 
follow, but certainly flee! The latter strenothens the former; 
if the strange voice persists to call, it terrifies them altogether 
away. So that this fleeing from the stranger is not only per- 
mitted as conformable to nature, but it is commanded and ever 
made a mark of the sheep. The patient, helpless sheep do 
nothing more to the intruder; but they reserve themselves for 
the true Shepherd, and wait for Him, till He comes to investigate 
all. : 

The parenthetical observation of the Evangelist, ver. 6, is to 
be understood and modified in the same way as ch. viii. 27. 
That He meant concerning them what He spake to them, they 
failed not to observe; but because they would not, they did not 


1 Lachmann dxorovdycoverv, which, however, betrays itself as a correc- 
tion. 
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fully perceive or understand rive jy. It was to them as if spoken 
ev roeposwboes, ch. xvi. 25. As it regards the current assertion 
that St John here calls raposmie, what the Synoptics term 
repaPSorg, it is not, despite its universality, strictly true. True 
it certainly is that the hellenistic phrase for meio does not always 
rigidly distinguish these two synonyms (they occur together 
Ecclus. xlvii. 17); hence we find, Lu. iv. 23, sapaGo0a% employed 
for a single proverb. And there is a natural reason for this, the 
figure and comparison being common to both (Nonnus has here 
eros wupérporov); and proverbial language, including the illus- 
tration of universal truth by an individual type, has ever for its 
foundation figure and comparison. Yet we doubt very much 
whether St John would have given the name raposmius to such 
raupaorcs as the Synoptics record, if he had narrated them. 
The difference between the two is not to be so rigidly pressed 
as it is by Quinctilian or Erasmus; for orators and poets may 
use transitional forms, just as living nature exhibits them, which 
defy the elaborate systematising of theory, but do not disturb 
the true and real distinctions which exist. The discourse of our 
Lord on the shepherd and the flock would then have been only 
a parable, in the established sense of that word as the other three 
Evangelists have exhibited it, if it had run in continuous narra- 
tive :—there were certain sheep in a fold, and thieves and stran- 
gers came,—then came the true shepherd—and when the wolf 
broke in, he laid down his a Be so forth. The mere rapospice, 
sharply defined, we have in Matt. ix. 36; here it is the simple 
foundation of the similitude—the shepherd and his sheep. But 
this foundation of proverb is, to say the least, so amplified after 
the manner of a parable that a continuous narrative is silently 
intimated; and thus we have a medium between parable and 
proverb of profound and manifold significance which may serve 
as a storehouse of materials for many parables. St John, there- 
fore, does not term it simply rapaBo0Aq, but anamplified raposuic. 
And even the rapa3oAai of the Synoptics so far approximate to 
this intermediate character, as that they often exhibit, not single 
and definite narratives, but figurative sketches of what is occur- 
ring at various times and in various ways. See my Exposition 
of Matt. xx. 1-16, Vol. iii. 

Ver. 7. We find the same feature here, as we have seen in 
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the parables: the Lord sets out with explaining the similitude 
which was not understood, in its fundamental and starting point 
—What is then the door? He does not, however, adhere to a 
simple interpretation, but develops and continues the figure. 
The assertion that a new similitude, without any connection with 
the former, is now to be expounded, plainly contradicts the éya 
sius of vers. 7, 9, 11,14. The Lord speaks now more plainly, 
because they would not understand. He terms Himself the door, 
not one of many through which men as shepherds may reach the 
sheep; and thus progressively deepens the first meaning of ver. 
1, as we said before. Entrance into the fold, and such office in 
it as had been well-grounded and justified in its results, had 
from the beginning been through Him alone; for He, as the 
Chief- Shepherd of His people and Angel of the covenant even 
before His coming in the flesh; as the Perfecter of all fruit-bearing 
influence and object of all true faith and faithful teaching; as 
the future Messiah, in whom the God of Israel reveals Himself; 
He and He alone had been this door to the sheep, even as He is 
ever such under the more plainly revealed new covenant. But 
this obvious sense has not given satisfaction; and many, because 
in ver. 9 7 6dpa stands absolutely, have denied it altogether, and 
substituted—I am the door for the sheep,’ thus translating ray 
azpoBaérwy ver. 7. And what shall we say of this? Assuredly 
the Lord is, generally (according to ch. xiv. 6), the dipa rod 
azurpos, the accessus ad Patrem and also the od0¢ or dopa. TNS 
Zwxs, but does He include this in His meaning here? It is, in- 
deed, to be subordinately understood, but not as the direct mean- 
ing; and thus, as Tholuck sees, we must resolve the strife for a 
one-sided exposition. In vers. 7, 8, He terms Himself, con- 
formably with the figure, the door to the sheep, through which 
the shepherds must come to them; in ver. 9 He extends the 
idea of the dbpa, so that shepherds and sheep alike must go in 
and out, finding pasture for themselves and others, only through 


1 Thus Van Ess Dini and Seiler by paraphrase—through which the 
sheep enterin. Thus Chrysostom, Augustine, Euthymius, Nonnus (ravdox0, 
sil vpn wpoBarwy rorvyavozos evays), Maldonatus, Lampe, and recently 
Fritzsche. Steinmeyer preaches upon it—Christ is the door to glory, which 
is, in any view, one-sided and artificial, for the fold and the pasture are 
certainly not first in heaven. 
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Him; in ver. 11 this entrance effected by Him into salvatiorr 
and peace, life and abundance for all, is stated of itself and in- 
dependently. Let this deepening development be well under- 
stood, as our summary exhibited it at first; the second follows 
from the first, and the door thus becomes evidently the one, and 
only Shepherd. 

Ver. 8. Our preliminary glance showed how we dealt with 
that much-contested exegetical problem, the interpretation of xpo 
gwov.’ Certainly all who lay any stress upon internal criticism 
and the unity of connection, should be agreed in discerning in 
this expression an antithesis to 6/ god, ver. 9, or, what is equally 
incontestable, to ds 7g bbpas, ver. 1. Any other sense must 
necessarily be wrong. Kling is quite correct in affirming that 
the mere idea of time, ante me (that is, before I came!), disturbs 
the whole figure, because it effaces all reference to the door.® 
We must add that this interferes with the relation of the whole 
discourse to the future church of Christ, which is as much con- 
templated in prospect, as Israel’s past is viewed in retrospect. (A 
point of view for the whole, which, as far as we know, Herder 
alone has done justice to.) The thieves and robbers come as cer- 
tainly after Christ as before Him. Consequently, we cannot con- 
cur with the common meaning of 7pé; and the many qualifications 
of it fail to stand the test, since the Lord does not surely intend to 
reject all the teachers and guides of the people who came before 
His own appearing.‘ It is manifestly false to lay stress upon the 
7A bor, making it bear the meaning of a self-authorised coming,’ 


1 As Neander also admits—the door of the penfold in a twofold sense, 
for the sheep and for the shepherds. So that He Himself is the door, and 
this distinguishes the true Shepherd xa’ 2Zox4y. This is not “ obscurity” 
(as de Wette protests) but profundity. 

? The reading which omits it has no value, evidently only leaving out a 
difficulty. Yet Roos lays hold of this, and thinks that Jesus having said 
‘* AN] that ever came!” reserved the conclusion in His own mind, which, 
however, may be easily understood. 

3 Steinmeyer :—that we are not to think of the mere process of time, the 
last Prophet has most plainly told us, ch. i. 15, 27. 

4 As Marcion, and such as he, apply it. 

5 As Euthymius, Jerome, Theophylact. This last says :—IIpdoxes week 
TH dxpibcion ris néEews* Saar HAbov Pnolv, &AA ody, ogat ATEOTHANT OM, Stein- 
meyer concisely explains it that to come before Jesus is to come in thew 
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for Jesus uses the same 7Adoy in ver. 10. Concerning Himself, 
consequently, it is not in this word, but in the zpo gwod that we 
must seek their error. To understand both, when united, as in- 
timating that all are referred to who had ever made themselves 
Messiahs, or had given themselves out to be the door, is to con- 
tradict the expression itself as well as all history." Their history 
knew not any pseudo-christs in number sufficient to be spoken 
of as zévreg boos, nor can this limitation be established in the 
connection of the words; so that our most recent and unfriendly 
critics are obliged to impute this to St John as an anachronism. 
“They are not true and false Messiahs who are spoken of, but 
true and false pastors of souls.” (Ebrard.) The Lord is dealing 
with false and corrupt shepherds! If this is admitted, then can 
the ante me be maintained only by restricting the whole question 
to the time of our Lord—all who have come recently, and just 
before Myself.2 We are told that “Jesus might say this, gene- 
rally, of the Pharisees of His time”—namely, that they were 
thieves and robbers. But we cannot think that the Lord would 
have used words so liable to be misunderstood as rayres 0005, 
when there were some exceptions, however few; besides’ which 
He Himself admitted in vers. 1-5 that there had been, and still 
were, true shepherds who entered in at the door. Thus 7A9ov is 
not to be pressed down to a tempus preteritum proximum, for it 
belongs to the interpretation of the preceding figure, which em- 
ees all time in its application. And certainly, to supply a 
restricting and damaging clause, as Nonnus does—seéyres boos 
TOS mrdov UmonAsH TOUTE TEOIAQ, 1 is altogether inadmissible. 
We are thus shut up to one exposition of the preposition which 
enters into the spirit of the whole figure. Now it is evident, first, 


own name, to come after Jesus is to testify of Him, to prepare His way, 
and engage in His service; but we barn reasonably ask—how does this 
appear ? 

1 Although F. J. M. Helferich, in bis Predigten 8. 364, repeats this after 
antiquity. 

2 Benge! artificially pressed the ic/ into this service, and thought :— 
verbum subsequens, <ic/, sunt, in preesenti, indicat, 7réov, venerunt, acci- 
piendum esse de tempore preeterito proximo.. Liicke adheres to this, with- 
out naming Bengel (which he seldom does); and Ebrard follows in the 
same track: ‘‘ Jesus terms Himself the first (of His sas) who truly cared 
for the common people.” 
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that gwod is equivalent to 77¢ bdpac, for this follows from the df 
éwod: consequently for our interpretation xpd éwod is perfectly 
equivalent to zpo r7¢ bdpas. But what does it mean, to come 
before the door, in sensu temporis? This has seemed to many 
unintelligible, and they have therefore preferred to render it— 
“pass by the door,” thus making xpé bear the sense of praster, 
beside, daneben, &AAay6dev. (Camerarius—qui ostium vitant.) 
But this cannot be accepted, at least in this form; nor is “ in- 
stead” better, as Lampe, Wolle, Wolf, Tittmann, Schleusner 
assert, corroborating it by Euripides... A certain combination 
of the two, indeed, will not be found altogether groundless by 
those who know how to appreciate the force and fulness of mean- 
ing which, in the original construction of language, belongs to 
the prepositions,—a domain of inquiry not sufficiently cultivated 
by our philology, which is too micrological and forgets the philo- 
sophy of language.? The original unity of vor and fir in the 
German [before and instead of| should teach us to regard a pre- 
cipitate, self-obtruding “instead” as possibly involved in the x6; 
and, in this sense, Jno. v. 7 has been appealed to,—* another 
steppeth in before me, instead of me, pushing me aside.”* The 
language would, generally speaking, allow this: but then we 
should be brought to the false Messiahs, which cannot be ad- 
mitted ; and, further, the living person of Christ would be too 
directly substituted for the door, thus too abruptly losing sight of 
the figure. Ifthe Lord were speaking merely of Himsel/ with- 
out similitude, this would give a pregnant meaning :—the shep- 
herd must enter in as following Me (Jer. xvii. 16, 7108 NN), 
not before Me, that is, not piuths his way in without Me or alto- 
gether instead of Me. . But we maintain that ¢wod must perfectly 
coincide with dipas ; the door, however, does not come (so that it 


1 So the Hirschb. Bible, though hesitatingly: ‘‘passing by Me, yea, 
taking My place.” So Lange, also; but see afterwards. 

2 Olshausen is not right in saying that this meaning of the preposition 
has been abundantly refuted. We shall bring some evidence from the 
context. 

3 So Lange: “who came not as My forerunners, but as superseding Me, 
into the fold.” So Kling: “ going before Him, they obtruded themselves 
into this territory”—while men should follow Him as the living and moving 
Bvpe. 
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is not to be filled up by—“ before I came or come”), but Christ 
was the door of all the shepherds, appointed and really such long 
before His own actual coming. We must not too much restrict 
the many-sided development of this figurative discourse, and con- 
found too hastily the shepherd of ver. 11 with the door as such.* 
It is, indeed, true that po sensw loci, 28> or "22 bY, may pass over ; 
into a pre or preter. And for this we might appeal to the by 

5 of the first commandment, Ex. xx. 2, Sept. zag, Onkelos 
‘21 132, Luther neben mir,—and to Gesenius’ de preestantia, pre, 
cf. Deut xxi. 16. But to apply this meaning here would be to 
abandon the figure of the door, and to think only of the Lord 
Himself, before whose view those who came would make them- 
selves as great as, or greater than Himself !—What then is the 
truth, after all this refutation? Our view and translation holds 
somewhat with that of Camerarius—qui ostium vitant, and 
takes the preter as beside or wAdcwyobev; but also with that of 
Elsner—ante januam. We think that 7Adov xpd r7¢ bbpug does 
not mean—“they went by or passed beside the door :” nor— 
“ante januam abierunt,” since the épyeodus is not a going away, 
but a going in. What is it then? They went in, before they 
came to the door. They broke in precipitately and prematurely, 
just as thieves and robbers do, before they had taken time even to 
seek the door.’ For this they sedulously avoid, on account of the 
vigilant porter! We must leave it to the judgment of the reader, 
whether this may be po r7¢ Odpac, and, figure and interpreta- 
tion running into one, xpd gwov; to us it appears plainly con- 
formable both to the word and the matter, though certainly very 
concise. If we are disposed now to make prominent the em- 
phatic éwod, it would be,—“ Before they sought and found Me 
as the door, before they came to Me in order to enter by Me,” 
which would then be the counterpart of that other,—Before I 
came into the world or to them.’ And we think that this alone 


1 This is seen in the mystical interpretations given by some :—They who 
came before Me, that is, before I came to them and into them, before My 
inspiring influence took possession of them. 

2 Here we are at one with von Gerlach. ‘‘ This difficult expression is 
best explained in closest connection with the figure :—If any man leaps into 
the penfold, before he comes to the door, before the door.” 

8 This expression is one of the hardest problems for our revisal of the 
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is the true sense of xpd wod, as it makes the Lord the door for 
all past time; for the éy# ius embraces the whole of this time 
past, just as in the parable of vers. 1-5. To it corresponds, by 
a similar presentation of the great historical figure, the ¢io/ in 
the case of the thieves, as is shown by the qxouvcuy with which 
it is interchanged. 

This fact, that the true sheep never belonged to the false 

shepherds, never gave heed to their voice, was by no means true 
merely of the time of Christ, but is attested throughout the whole 
history of the flock and fold of God. Liicke understands no 
more than that “the people in general were susceptible to the 
voice of the Lord ;” but this itself we very much doubt, nor can 
we understand how the people in general were so hostile to the 
Pharisees, fleeing from them, and not acknowledging them. 
_The sheep, as we have already shown, are by no means “ the 
people in general,” but those sincere and guileless souls who 
had ever known the voice of the Lord, the true Shepherd; the 
children of God already in Israel, even as the same expression 
is used in ch. xi, 52, prospectively concerning the Gentiles, sus~ 
ceptible of faith.’ 

Ver. 9. Now first, as has been said, the meaning of the figure 
“the door” extends or rather deepens into an almost identity 
with “the way” of ch. xiv. 6. Yet only almost, since here it is 
not so much the access to the Father, as obviously to the pas- 
turage of life, to salvation. Kling’s protest against Olshausen 
1s too harsh, since the latter only fails to exhibit clearly what he 
really means. In this parabolical discourse, which moves freely 


popular German translation. If the easily misunderstood vor mir must not 
remain, that no common reader may understand it of time ; and if a paren- 
thetical explanation (nicht durch mich) is not allowable ; nothing remains 
but the terse and”too concise mir voraus gekommen, that is, not waiting for 
Me, precipitate and rash, before they came to the door. 

1 Sepp maintains ‘‘ that the people’s respect for the priesthood at that 
time had entirely departed ”—but the entire history of the Gospels shows 
the reverse! Jno. vii. 26; Acts ili. 17. 

2 Steinmeyer misses his way here, understanding by the sheep the 
people at large:—To follow, without joy or approbation, but with the 
secret sting of conscience, and with a perpetual protest in their hearts, 
was not obedience! Compare the very different teaching of Rom. ii. 8, 
vi. 16. 
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and livingly from one to another figure, there are two bye-paths 
of exposition which must be avoided. We must not prematurely 
let go the figure, and press onwards at the wrong place to the 
thing signified; nor must we too one-sidedly restrict the many- 
sided application of the figure itself. The solution of the diffi- 
culty of the ninth verse lies in this, that every other (under) . 
shepherd besides the One, through whom as the door he must 
enter, is himself a sheep, and when he becomes a shepherd, is 
such only as one of the flock going before the rest. (As in Acts 
xx. 28, by the é @, in the midst of which and not over which, 
the overseers appointed by the Holy Ghost are made one with 
the flock.) This thought forms the process of transition to a 
generalisation of the whole, so that He who is the door now 
appears as the one sole Shepherd of all the pastors with their 
flocks.1. As Erasmus. hit the meaning well: non est salutaris 
aditus in ecclesiam, nisi per me, sive pastor esse velis, sive ovis ; 
similarly Hess expresses himself (though prematurely on ver. 7). 
No man can enter, whether as shepherd or sheep, but by Me. 
The transition to this extension of the subject is indicated in a 
threefold progression :—by the indefinite ¢¢y cig which only 
seemingly applies to the shepherd as shepherd; by the owéyjoe- 
ras which at once makes him one with the sheep, and finally, 
and most plainly, by the going out and finding pasture which is 
added to the going in. Thus, the going in and out here is not 
merely the proverbial nxyi Nia of Deut. xxviii. 6, Ps. cxxi. 8, 
which indicates secure walking, living, and working (though 
connected with that), but (just as in Num. xxvii. 17, 21, this is 
applied to the pastor’s office) the leading out of the flock after 
the entrance in such wise as that the shepherd himself belongs 
to the flock. Thus the vowjy evpioxey, which is parallel with 
the o#Zzobcs, is not merely the “official blessing,” though Liicke 
compares 1 Cor. iii. 15, which, however, does not apply its 
owbnoeres merely to office; but he shall find pasture for himself 
and the sheep, he shall save himself and them that hear him. 
(1 Tim. iv. 16.) 


1 These ‘‘ subordinate ideas” (rather fundamental ideas) lie not beyond 
the range of the parable, as Liicke says, but essentially within it. Cannot — 
tne door in the midst be regarded, in the actual figure, as the passage for 
the sheep to their pasture ? 
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Ver. 10. We have already seen that thief and stranger were 
fundamentally one, though not absolutely the same; just so is 
it now, when the thief (we must add in thought—and robber) 
recurs in the original antithesis with which the discourse set 
out, though it now proceeds further to speak of the hireling and 
the wolf. See the analysis already given. The article in 6 
HAETTNG primarily belongs to the parable ; but, inasmuch as the 
unity of the contrast is by it more impressively exhibited (One 
true Shepherd, ver. 11, and, opposed to Him, One thief), it 
already contains a transition to a plain disclosure of the deepest 
mystery of the matter. As in all the shepherds the One Shep- 
herd is manifested, whether as represented by them or approving 
in them His presence and work, so also the manifold thieves are 
only types and ministers of the thief and murderer, whom we 
already forecast in these words! Those who are termed in Jer. 
xxii, 1 D’y'503 OM aN» have no other design than that of selfish- 
ness: and here we have the iva xAé)y immediately following 
upon the zAérr7g. But they are not content with the milk and 
the wool, they desire to feed themselves, to eat the fat and to kill 
them that are fed (Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 3)—and with this the whole 
shepherd-figure suddenly finishes its exhibition from common 
life, and as the tertium comparationis the affectionate shepherd- 
feeling which cares alone for the sheep, remains. This brings 
out the touching analogy of man’s protecting and solicitous love 
for the lower creation, as it reflects the pastoral love of Jesus, 
the highest expression of the loving-kindness of God. Yet the 
common shepherd of ordinary life will in the end partake of his 
slaughtered sheep: and this is the ground for the charge in this 
insufficient similitude,—Such shepherds are not shepherds, but 
thieves for themselves! Thus the $d07 follows quite naturally. 
But are we to take the a&oAéon which is added, with Bengel, 
as referring to the destruction of the pasturage? (In which 
sense it should contrast with the repsooov eyes.) We think not, 
for the poor sheep remain the only object; and the wepsoaov be- 
longs to the Zw, since the life-giving pasturage, which is one 
with life itself, is spoken of. Thus the destroying strengthens 
the killing; not merely exhibits it as loveless cruelty, but passes 
over into the disclosure of the wolfish mind in the thief, who 
_ finds his sole pleasure in killing! Baum.-Crusius distinguishes 


— 
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rightly “they kill for their own gain, and only for the sake of 
killing.” The best translation would be—Aill and murder ; 
both together being the pn) of Zech. xi. 5. History shows 
that the selfishness of all self-feeding pastors has deepened into 
such a malicious and destructive spirit ; even as that was in the 
beginning the ground of all selfishness. 

And now comes the plain impressive antithesis of éya 7Adov— 
One alone has Jie, in its most essential sense, to bring and to 
give, and that is He! The two words Gwy and sepsoooy, with 
the emphatically repeated éywow include the whole fulness of all 
the good which we have in Jesus Christ. (Philem. 6.) In 
order that Zw7y eye may not be taken too limitedly, or in a 
negative sense alone—continue to live and not be destroyed,— 
the second expression immediately follows. Only where the 
Lord is Himself the Shepherd, does the self-evident conclusion 
follow—I shall want nothing (Ps. xxiii.), thus Jesus here arro- 
gates to Himself a Divine power, and all-sufficiency ; but the 
positive expression wépsocoy eyes (which Luther has, unhappily, 
somewhat enfeebled by “volle Geniige”) oversteps the Old 
Testament Dn ND, is even more than Jer. xxxi. 14. (The 
fulness of My ‘ifts, yet in Heb. only syat” “AD-ny, enough.) 

Vers. 11-13. The rendering “@ good Siapucrd ” in our 
ecclesiastical translation is only to be lamented and corrected. 
The article, with its emphatic repetition, is primarily generic, 
and, as belonging to the parable, intimates—a Shepherd, such 
as He should be, the ideal of all shepherds (xaAé¢ being almost 
tantamount to cAndiwés), in contrast to all false and wicked 
shepherds, down to him who feeds his flock in hell; see Ps. 
xlix. 15, according to our commentary. But Israel had been 
already prepared for this great shepherd-figure; a Shepherd, 
who should come, had been fore-announced; and we will not 
argue with those who would deny a reference in the word 
of Jesus to that prediction. From the time when the shep- 


‘ herd Jacob spake the words of Gen. xlviii. 15 throughout the 


entire Old Testament, the Lord God is exhibited as Himself 
the Shepherd and Keeper of His chosen, His people—Ps. 
1xxx,. 25 iCody gh Vns gelexivs) Li ixxvi. (21, olxxvi..base Lee, 
lxiii. 11; Ecclus. xviii. 18. But when the Messianic Future 
zomes into view, it is promised that the Lord will come and 
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gather His flock around Himself—Ezek. xxxiv. 11-16; Isa. xl. 
11. Hence the Messiah, the servant David, is also called a 
Shepherd (Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24). This is one of the most 
gracious among the names which the Scriptures give to the Lord 
Jesus ;+ and the early church, as is well known, took peculiar 
_ delight in representations of this figure.—The following clause, 
as a transition to the plain statement and interpretation, must be 
understood in a twofold sense. If He says, as a general declara- 
tion, that a good shepherd, or every good shepherd, gives up his 
life for the sheep (see 1 Sam. xvii. 84, 35)—yet does this great 
word assuredly pass over into the prediction which presently in 
ver. 15 stands alone; more especially, as the éya 7Adov and éya 
eius had already preceded. Bengel rightly observes that in this 
last and highest expression of self-devotement, all else that be- 
longs to the shepherd-feeling is involved and embraced—So dear 
are they to Him! Most perfect antithesis of the killing and de- 
stroying in ver. 10 :—He dies Himself, rather than allow them 
to die, or become a prey to the wolf! And in this the vicarious 
sense of vaép is already prepared for and actually included, 
though assuredly not in the juridico-dogmatical meaning. The 
formula, peculiar to St John, Woyzjy 71bévai (see, upon this, 
Liicke), finds no perfect analogy either in classical Greek or in 
the Septuagint: for it is neither the Homeric rapuribeobus, nor 
the Latin animam deponere in Corn. Nep., ponere in Propert. 
spiritum deponere in Valer. Max., or Cicero’s ponere vitam ; nor 
is it even the Heb. na war Dw, sideves ev yesps, though this 
is connected with it. It proceeds certainly from “a laying aside 
or laying down,” hence in ver. 18 the taking again corresponds ; 
but to go no further than this (with Liicke, who even compares 
the laying aside and taking again of the garments, ch. xii. 4, 
12) is quite out of the question, as it would most unseasonably 
weaken the emphasis of the offering of His life. Thus the laying 
down is rather a casting away, a voluntary devotion of the life ; 
or, as we might properly substitute—a venturing or staking life 
for the salvation and deliverance of the sheep. This deepening 
of the meaning follows from the closely connected vzép; and Isa. 


1 As they are given, with almost too great fulness, in A. H. Francke’s 
Christus der Kern heiliger Schrift, § 64. 
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liii. 101 is a correct parallel, although we cannot certainly say 
that the Lord directly referred to it. And the Peschito has 
here the same word, oNxbd nyp3, also translating dap hy nbn 
—instead, as Matt. 11. 22. 

Dépke quotes from the Bava Mezia fol. 93. col. 2. fol. 106. 
col. 1 a similar parable concerning a hireling who left the sheep . 
in peril, in contrast with Moses, who, according to Ex. xxxil. 
32 offered his own life for the sheep, Jalkut Rubeni fol. 108. 
col. 83. We need no such parallels to help our understanding of 
our Lord’s words, as they spring out of the matter which He 
speaks of. He extends now finally the contrast of those who are 
not shepherds in such a manner as to include all, and even the 
best are now set over against the true Shepherd; the shepherd- 
love is distinguished as a great characteristic from everything 
in common life. The strangers, who call like the shepherds, 
were, above, the beginning of this transition; but now, every 
ptcbwros, hired servant, who exercises the office of shepherd for 
wages from the Lord of the sheep, is even as a stranger :—he is 
not a shepherd, although so called, and, in ordinary life, rightly 
so. It is not to be forgotten, that in ancient times even rich 
proprietors of large flocks were themselves pastors of their 
flocks, yet, of course, needed under-shepherds too; and these 
latter might and ought, with true shepherd feeling, to take care 
of the flocks for their master as if they were their own. But 
the parabolical idea of the hired servant passes over into that of 
the mercenary, as in ver. 13—0rs jwicbwris tors in the true, 
and worse sense of the word! By this it is not said that every 
under-shepherd, serving for proper and necessary wages, must 
have in his heart an od were avr xepi rav rpoBérwy; but, in 
the spiritual and deep apprehension of all these relations, it is 
intended to be said—that a servant, who loves the sheep as his 
own (here, at the same time, feels himself related to the sheep) 
is essentially the shepherd ; while, on the other hand, the lords 
or possessors of the sheep (j7 5p, Zech. xi. 5) by false dominion 
alone will kill and destroy them. Finally, in the issue, as the 


1 Altogether missed by the LXX. The ®*n is not the second person, _ 
but ‘vp is a significant nominative and accusative at once, in order strongly 
to emphasise voluntary self-consecration. Even Rosenmiiller resolves it 
into—‘w»: abn Sw DN 
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Lord will correctly assign everything its place in the interpre- 
tation, the hireling is not altogether or from the beginning a 
stranger ; for the door is open to him, the sheep flee not from 
him, he has led them forth and protected them until—the wolf 
cometh. ‘Then, indeed, when the fearful ery, well known in 
shepherd-fables, is heard, or when, as here, he seeth the wolf— 
the test is applied which finally distinguishes between shepherd 
and not-shepherd, in the keen and penetrating sense of this 
xeposwie. He who had hitherto protected them, now leaveth 
the sheep, which fly not from him, but rather fly in tumultuous 
fear to him for protection ;—but he, od% ay wroiay, fleeth him- 
‘self, and prefers to sacrifice the life of the sheep rather than his 
own. Thus is the hireling such an one as “ without any evil 
intention, but also without any love, does the work of a shep- 
herd.” (B.-Crusius.) He is, or appears to be, at first better 
than a stranger—but when the test is applied, the “ evil design” 
of selfishness becomes manifest, and he deaveth the sheep at last. 
to the essential robber of the fold. 

And that is the Wolf in a pre-eminent and fearful sense! We 
find, in Acts xx. 29, and Matt. vii. 75, wolves mentioned and men 
meant (comp. Zeph. iii. 3),—but such in this parable were the 
thieves and robbers; the wolf here is beyond the circle of evil 
shepherds, he is the perfect antithesis of Christ, the one good 
shepherd ; consequently, he is a personality opposed to His,—the 
great enemy! Not merely “every enemy of the theocracy”— 
to establish which Liicke resorts to a most inappropriate abstrac- 
tion, “ the testing danger, every anti-theocratical power,” finding 
no trace of the Devil here. We, for our own part, regard all 
abstraction as contrary to the spirit of the living figure, and 
plainly see, in the whole process of the parable, in which the 
sheep from the beginning are exhibited as needing protection 
against the wolf, this great robber of the fold coming. Lampe 
opposes this interpretation, on the ground that the ignorant 
hireling could not know and see that it was the wolf of hell 
coming—but this might be regarded as questionable in many 
cases in the application, and, furthermore, the similitude is not 


1 What Klee adduces from Augustin, 8. 282, in favour of the hireling, 
does not fit the circle of ideas in this similitude. 
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to be too literally pressed. To the eyes of the hireling it may 
appear often to be “dangers” and “persecutions” simply, but 
the Lord, speaking of them, names the wolf alone whom every 
one ought to be supposed to know who would assume to be a 
shepherd. To this point tended the second description of the 
thief in ver. 10, so that we may carry our interpretation a little . 
deeper :—the wolf is a thief, and every thief is already a wolf, 
like unto him as being his agent and confederate. And now 
comes the lamentable picture of a flock devoted to destruction :. 
the wolf tears and eats what he can, the remaining sheep he at 
| least scatters, so that the jlock exists no more. Yea, still more, 
“the wolf is the most havoc-committing animal on earth; when 
he comes (fully) into a sheep-fold, he first bites all the sheep to 
death, and then begins to eat.” (Herberger.) The infernal 
wolf, finally, has most insatiable jaws! And what of the hireling 
called shepherd? He fleeth, that he may not be also devoured, 
and says—salvavi animam meam! Properly speaking, he thus 
becomes himself a wolf after his kind.—Here the parable reaches 
its highest point, and breaks off; and the words which follow are 
in plain language. For as, in actual life, it can scarcely be 
regarded as absolutely imperative upon a shepherd to fight with 
the wolf, but rather, like the poor sheep themselves, to fly and 
save at least himself—so, in the interpretation, strictly speaking 
the stronger one alone can contend with the enemy. Even the 
best under-shepherd must often take care of himself, and commit 
the rest to the chief shepherd; he can do no more than in his 
strength sacrifice himself for the contest. So that everything 
drives us to the centre of the whole, to the ya sims 0 rosuny. 

' Vers. 14,15. The Lord still remains in the same similitude, 
in as far as He still speaks of shepherd and sheep; but the funda- 
mental idea of the figure is already plainly brought out, and it is 
this—the mutual knowledge and the bond of love between the 
Shepherd and /is sheep. Thus there is in the distinctive expres- 
sion ¢@ éwé the first plain indication that there are false sheep, 
as there are false shepherds; but this already passes beyond the 
circle of ideas hitherto contained in the parable. The discourse 
is not of merely knowing in the ordinary sense; we must not, © 
however, be misled by the apparent contrast with od wéAgs into 
interpreting the yweoxey as if it meant “caring, protecting, 
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curare.” This is not permitted (as Liicke remarks) by the 
evident connection with vers. 3, 4, and still less by the following 
xabas yivooxes.' It is evident that this saying contains the 
essential theme of the whole discourse, and that as such it must 
be interpreted in the sense of 2 Tim. ii. 19. Yea, the Lord 
knoweth His own, and even before they know Him He sees in 
anticipation their faith and their following of Himself, and 
because He does see it He calls them; it follows from His 
knowing first that it can afterwards be said—yiwdoxowous dx0 
ray ¢uav, comp. 1 Cor. viii. 3; Gal. iv. 9.2 The knowing is on 
His part the acknowledgment and acceptance of His love; on 
our part the consciousness of being loved awakening love in 
return. As the Son of God, which now must be spoken plainly 
out, Jesus knows and acknowledges His own; for He sees them 
coming, receives them and loves them as given to Him by the 
Father (ch. vi. 37)—yea, as the sheep of the Father, with whom 
He is one, see afterwards vers. 29, 80. We shall take occasion 
to consider, upon ch. xiv. 20, xv. 10, xvii. 8, 21, the profound 
sense in which our fellowship with Jesus is likened to His 
fellowship with the Father; Lu. xxii. 29 must be brought into 
the comparison, as also for the mutual yieoxesw between the 
Father and the Son (Matt. xi. 27). 

Therefore, because He, in the unity of the Father’s love, 
loveth the objects of His redeeming grace, He layeth down His 
life for them! Again, by this is He known by His own to be 
the good Shepherd! ‘This reciprocal meaning lies in the za/. 
Let the present z/équs be well noted, spoken prophetically to 
the enemies who stood before Him ready to execute their purpose. 
Because His Wuy7, like His ocp%, is life, the sheep should 
receive life from Hin, strictly speaking, through His death; in 
the foundation of the vzép there lies the true substitution. The 


1 Can the Son be said to care for the Father? Hezel translates, ‘‘I care 
for the Father’s honour, the fulfilment of His will!” Erasmus improperly 
severed ver. 15 from ver. 14—‘‘as the Father knoweth Me, I know the 
Father!” To what purpose this aimless parenthesis? Still worse, in 
relation to ver. 15, is Semler’s probare for yivaoxerv. 

2 Augustin: Aliquando se ipse nesciunt oves, sed pastor novit eas, 
secundum ipsam predestinationem, secundum ipsam Dei prescientiam 
The aliquando here says too little, the predestinatio too much. 
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good Shepherd, become a Lamb, surrenders Himself to the will 
of the wolf, who cometh against Him in the person of the shep- 
herds and sheep turned into wolves; and here He points to Isa. 
liii. 7, as well as to the scornful rejection of the good Shepherd 
in Zech. xi. 11-13. For the sheep :—these are, assuredly, His 
own, foreseen as such, for whom alone His death becomes actually 
available; this restriction, which before, in ver. 14, and after, 
in ver. 16, plainly recurs, cannot be done away with. (It has 
been said that now we do not find—WMy sheep, but—for all.) 
This sense is not open to any objection, any more than the zepi 
mrohhay of Matt. xxvi. 28, and the not praying for the world, 
Jno. xvii. 9. It does not gainsay the great fact, that in another 
and prior sense, He died for all the straying sheep. (Isa. 
hii. 6.) 

Ver. 16. The prophecy stretches forward; its glance extends 
to the widest and largest range of view which belongs to the two 
great words “ Shepherd and fold”—in order that from this eleva- 
tion it may look down again, or rather descend to the depths of 
the foundation of this salvation, the death of the Son of God. 
Let it be observed, with what majestic clearness and fulness of 
comprehension the Lord adjusts, and arranges from beginning 
to end, the thoughts which shine through the figurative expres- 
sions of this. discourse, which issue from the depths of the sacred 
anger and love of His shepherd-heart! The prophecy stretches 
forward; here, as elsewhere, the calling of the Gentiles is ex- 
hibited as the fruit and immediate consequence of the death of 
Jesus upon the cross. Not only in ch. xi. 52 does the Evange- 
list derive his perfectly parallel expression from this saying of our 
Lord; but the Lord Himself repeats the promise in the hearing 
of the Greeks (ch. xii. 32). Malicious hearers might have mock- 
ingly answered His beautiful words in ver. 14—“ Yea, verily, 
Thy sheep are a wretched little company in the land;” and the 
Lord in His dignity anticipates and answers these thoughts. 
The other sheep are, assuredly, not (as Wolf and Paulus short- 
sightedly interpret) the Jewish diaspora ; “of” this fold includes 
them already, as belonging to it, though not precisely in it; all 
Israelites regarded themselves as one great whole separated 
from the heathen. It appears to us probable that, now (it was 
too soon in connection with the édéyes) the é« gently indicates 
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that the jlock of Jesus cannot, and should not remain in this 
fold (which indeed was broken up). Bengel’s remark may be 
received with confidence. It does not say, “out of or in another 
fold,”* for the heathens who were to be called, although already 
foreseen réxva rod Ocod, predisposed to faith, were nevertheless 
Oseoxoprioweve.” 

The Saviour knows them, and has them already as His sheep, 
Just as in Acts xviii. 10 He has already much people in Corinth. 
We see that the discourse remains throughout faithful to its 
original manner, which is, to enlarge and anew to interpret in 
succeeding words the sayings which had been already used; for 
here again the yiwaoxnw re ¢ue is extended to apply to the fore- 
knowing of all who should hear His voice, and to whom He Him- 
self is not yet known. In Jer. xxiii. 3, and Micah ii. 12 (not to 
mention passages which contain the same figure, but not so 
plainly) a gathering together of the dispersed of Israel into one 
flock, and one fold, was promised; but this is here enlarged to 
embrace all the peoples of entire humanity, as in Ezek. xxxiv. 
30, 31. That the Son of God will in due time construct, for 
the protection and government of these other sheep, an adam, 
though not such as that in the Old Testament; yea, that this 
new fold is to be only the continuation and consummation of 
that already existing in the Old Testament,—is decisively de- 
clared in the éyaryeiv, which Theophylact rightly explains by 


1 Although the Gentiles may be asserted to have been in some sense 
under a Divine ‘‘ guidance,” yet this did not place them in such a relation 
to the theocracy that they may he regarded as having been only in another 
fold:—‘‘the great Proprietor of the flock having more than one #ia%.” 
Not a syllable of this is in the text. The emphasis must be made to lie 
upon fold—not out of this fold; not, as preachers are wont to say, out of 
this fold! Else how can we understand the bringing ? 

2 The historically permanent type of this is the diaspora of the Jews; 
hence in the prophets the gathering together of the children of God is re- 
ferred to by this expression. By an error of exposition, which cannot be 
too severely condemned, the great Schleiermacher (Homil. iiber John ii. 
207) makes these other sheep all other men, and founds upon this passage 
the doctrine of universal restoration. And this, too, in connection with 
the following outrageous interpretation appended :—Because Jesus as the 
Son of man knoweth all men even as the Father knoweth Him, and not 
merely beholds all men as His own, but is (as being man) so one with all 
men as (in His higher nature) He is one with the Father: 
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ouveryeryelv (Glassius: vel xpoocuyuyeiv); for the authentic in- 
terpretation of St John himself, ch. xi. 52, runs—iva covayayn 
cig €y. Lange’s imagination plays him false when he says—In 
the night time of the Old Testament there was a fold, but after- 
wards in the day only a flock, no longer folded. Oh no, even 
the New Testament has its external Christendom, its outward 
exhibition of fellowship, its pastoral discipline and care. But,’ 
as soon as the New-Testament church’ forgets its unaccomplished 
mission ; and whenever an individual interim-church pharisaically 
stands alone in its exclusiveness, this utterance of the great 
Shepherd of the or of all sheep (Heb. xiii. 20) protests against 
it, testifying for ever against all bigoted arrogation to one fold 
of the privileges common to all—I have other sheep! perpetually 
crying, too, as an exhortation—them also I must bring in !? 
This is a Must resting upon the love of Him who has given 
His life for them—and in the unity of the Father, whose right- 
eous love embraces the world, and all in it who should believe. 
The Lord speaks of what His Apostles and their successors 
do, as if it were done by Himself; the preached gospel is no 
other than His voice, specially for all who are actually sheep, 
who shall hear and understand the Shepherd’s call. Great 
Missionary Promise, with which His servants may for ever 
confirm their confidence, and console their hearts, when met 
by unbelief, even as the Lord Himself does, ver. 26—They 
are not His sheep, even as He said. One fold, one Shepherd— 
the great conclusion of this raposmice, itself a concentrated pro- 
verbial saying, but also formed upon the prophetic promise of 
the one Shepherd, Ezek. xxxiy. 23, xxxvii. 24; the latter of 
which passages had reference to the separation between Judah 
and Ephraim, ver. 22, as the type of all future divisions among 
the people of God. And the saying in Zech. xiv. 9 (which 
evidently has a yet wider range of meaning) may be compared 


1 Miinchmeyer discerns here quite correctly a “‘ polemic against Missions 
resting upon the basis of individual churches distinctively :”—the same 
may be found in my Keryktik, § 47 (especially in the second edition). 

2 To this point, that is, to church against church, we may refer the 
application of the incorrect emphasis—not of this fold! The Lord does by- 
no means say, yevjoeras pele wvay—though the English translation cha- 
racteristically enough confounds the distinction by its one fold. 
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with these. This promise begins in its internal truth to receive 
its fulfilment even in the New-Testament age; for the true 
sheep see and hear no longer every man in his own way, but 
all constitute, in separate folds, one great flock in one common 
pasture. But all Behelrcativins are finally to fall away, when 
all are led to the living fountains of water in the new world; 
and one common eternal praise will redound to the one Shepherd, 
whose name alone worthily closes all. When the elect are 
gathered from the four winds; when the zAjpapa ray edvav 
has come in and Israel} is restored; when the scattering of the 
not destroyed sheep—the work of the wolf under a thousand 
forms—is turned into its glorious opposite; when the apostasy 
has driven the saints in united patience and love close around 
their saving and protecting Shepherd—then will there be a pre- 
paratory and still typical fulfilment of the great mice roiwy, sic 
rotny. It does not merely intimate (though primarily it does) 
the union of Jews and Gentiles;! but the ¢is¢ ev reaches to the 
full meaning of ch. xvii. 24. 

Vers. 17, 18. With the last rosmqy the Aureiv ey reposmious 
altogether ceased, and He here already begins to speak to them 
plainly of the Father, The last and deepest ground in the Son 
Himself, which can be disclosed to us, is His relation to the 
Father, His subordination and His oneness, together and in con- 
cert; this mystery, indeed, which can be apprehended by us 
only in the words Father and Son, is itself in a certain sense a 
mapaory. The Lord returns back to the central utterance of 
His shepherd-love, that by which His sheep in Israel should 
first come to a right knowledge of Him, and by which His sheep 
without should also in due time come to know Him—T lay 
down My life!? He at the same time sums up in one the two 
great truths which so marvellously follow one another in vers. 
15 and 16, showing how their procedure is: I die and—I am 
still the good Shepherd, calling and bringing into the fold other 
sheep. Thus the solution is the death and resurrection of the 


1 Nonnus narrows his interpretation to this meaning alone:—xal mia 
motuun eooercr ckeePorepabey Eves rercdovaon vofeijos. 

2 Moreover, He had not previously said—I am the great, the only, the 
highest, the true Shepherd, or the like, but—the good, the true Shepherd, 
rightly qualified for the exercise of that office ! 

vol. V. 2 EX 
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Son of God. The Father loveth Me—here is the true interpre- 
tation of the previous ysawoxes. But He loveth Me no other- 
wise than as the Father in His compassionate love to the world 
not sparing His own beloved Son, but giving Me up. We act 
in perfect union (We are one, ver. 30)—I gladly fulfil the 
good pleasure of the Father, for I in like voluntary compassion 
give up Myself. Because of this, even as in this and for this, 
the Father loveth Me! But now it must be understood that 
the Son of God, dying so wonderful a death, cannot Himself 
be holden of death (Acts ii. 24); that the Redeemer only sub- 
mits to the enemy that He may thereby overcome him. Thus 
the iva weéAsw AdBw, is most assuredly and essentially reAszov, 
although many of the ancients scrupled at this ;* see chap. xii. 
24, Without the conscious design to overcome and redeem, 
the death of Christ would neither be permissible nor possible. 
Yea, we may truly assert “that te lay down life, in order to 
take it again,—is in an analogous sense the great work of the 
members, even as it was of the Head.” Thus does the Lord 
remind us once more of His, first word, chap. ii. 19. ‘To those 
whose will is to, and who will, put Him to death, the Lord 
utters His prospective testimony—“I wiil give Myself up to 
your power according to the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God; I will not resist you.” (Jas. v..6.) With 
force and compulsion, admitting no possibility of His eluding 
or opposition, no one taketh (wipes) His life from Him :— 
neither man, nor angel, nor he who hath the ‘power of death, 
the Prince of this world, who, indeed, even now hath nothing 
in this holy Son of man as such.. He Jays down and gives up 
His life with the most perfect voluntariness, and with the 
highest energy of doing in suffering; as is witnessed throughout 
from the falling backwards of. those who would lay hands on 
Him in the garden (ch. xviii. 6) to that last rapabjoowos ro 
mvevjue ov—now will I die! In this lies manifold evidence of 
the Divine power and dignity of this dying man; it is His 
indwelling ¢ove/a as the Son of God, to die and to live again, 
as He wills in the will of the Father.2. The second Adam has 


1 Euthymius: dyrwrimoy rod ravrag toomevov. 
2 B.-Crusius exhibits in his ‘‘ may indeed” the repugnance of his con- 
science to the rationalism of his assertion—‘‘ ¢Zove/e may indeed have in 
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as such in virtue of His sinlessness the posse etiam non mori; if 
besides this the Son of God in this humanity should die other- 
wise than voluntarily, in order to obtain life for Himself as the 
Head of many members, in His death there would be neither 
merit nor power of redemption, no cause for the love of the 
Father. Beck, christ. Lehrwissenschaft i. S. 513-517, speaks 
correctly and profoundly on this point.t| This commandment, to 
lay down His life and take it again (from the Father's hand, 
but with His own), He received from the Father. (Ch. xiv. 
31.) Without this obedience, it would not be the atoning 
and redeeming aid of the Son of God; but rather (to speak 
foolishly but with perfect truth) an unwarrantably offered, there- 
fore not accepted, yea even sinful, offering for the sins of the 
world. 

Finally, let us observe that no sooner has the Lord, in the 
highest climax of His consummated parable, assumed His su- 
preme dignity and authority as the One Shepherd of all God’s 
sheep to be gathered by Him into one, than He retreats and de- 
scends, with that temperamentum majestatis et humilitatis which 
is impressed upon all His sayings, into the obedience of the 
Father again. As He must, even in connection with this sub- 
mission, maintain His own dignity and power in the mighty éZov- 
ciav eye over His death and His life,? He yet finally softens 
this again on the other side by the expression which is designedly 
emphatic, and—though in a different sense—alike true of His 


the two following clauses a difference of meaning—My own power, and My 
conceded, permitted power!” That would be marvellous ¢govo/«, and it 
must then have run—xai ¢Zovolav rjnWopos rod AwBelv eiryy. 

1 Where he rightly explains (1 Pet. iii. 18), ‘‘ We must not interpret 
bavarabeis coxpxi—put to death by the flesh ; and no more should we inter- 
pret Cworoimdels v4 axvevpars:—quickened by the Spirit, but in the Spirit. 
This quickening in the Spirit follows from the Divine power in the self- 
energy of Christ, even as the weakness which underlay the death of His 
body rests upon His self-acquiescence.” 

2 Here, as ever in the history of the Godman, we have the unity of 
things otherwise in opposition. ‘‘In other cases the commandment con- 
cerning a matter takes from him who receives it, the power over that 
matter; but in Jesus it was otherwise. He was at once Lord and 
Servant—one with the Father, and yet also obedient to the Father.” 
(Roos. ) 
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humanity and His Divinity, évrodjy ¢dxc0v—which therefore 
none should dare to explain away or impair. 


AT THE FRAST OF THE DEDICATION. EXPLANATORY AND EN- ” 
LARGED REPETITION OF THE FORMER TESTIMONY : I AND 
MY FATHER ARE ONE! 


(Ch. x. 25-30.) 


Though the intervening remarks of the Evangelist in vers. 
19-21 especially indicate the conclusion and the result of what 
had previously transpired, yet they give to the éyévero d:—xal 
mepiemeres of vers. 22, 23, the tone of an immediate sequence 
and strict connection. And the substance of the new discourse, 
so closely consecutive as it is upon the former, confirms this 
impression. Thus it is impossible that the two months from 
Tisri to Kisleu, which intervened between the two feasts, or even 
a portion of that time, can be interjected here as having been 
spent by our Lord elsewhere than in Jerusalem. We cannot 
allow that He had entirely left Jerusalem, and, after many oc- 
currences in Galilee during the interval, had returned to the feast 
of the Dedication. St John assuredly does not signify this, and 
it is his wont accurately to demarcate the Lord’s visitations of 
the feasts. That system of harmony which assumes His departure 
and return, and interpolates here a whole synoptical section 
of “ Christ’s final residence in Galilee,” outrages all exegetical 
feeling, and does violence to the words of the Evangelist. Tho- 


1 How strikingly does it appear in Lange’s words—“ But John transports 
us suddenly into the midst of the Dedication-festival!” He says, indeed 
(III. 679), that my arguments to the contrary have not convinced him, 
and have not weakened the force of the opposite arguments. I have not 
expressly argued on the point, not writing a harmony ; yet it appears to 
me that what I have said above is a strong argument—and not an asser- 
tion merely, as Lange says, asserting like myself. Even Neander admits 
that if we hold to the representation of John alone, we must accept the - 
tarrying at Jerusalem ; but this does not ‘‘ preclude further inquiry of his 
own.” But we follow the text of St John, though he is only kept in doubt 
by it. 
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luck, Olshausen, Liicke, Schleiermacher, all feel this in common, 
as Hess had before them, and adhere to Bengel’s assumption, the 
only one which is reconcilable with the Scripture—that Jesus 
had remained, from the feast of Tabernacles to the feast of Dedi 
cation, in Jerusalem or in its near neighbourhood.’ This gives 
us the longest residence of our Lord in Jerusalem, of which we 
have any account; and His persistent tarrying there is easily 
explicable as the final experiment of His love in persevering 
testimony against the enmity of the Jews. Very different from 
this, and indeed almost inconceivable to us, would have been a 
special return on occasion of this subordinate, modern, and little 
frequented feast. Certainly this would have been a very different 
case from the earlier visit to the highly esteemed feast of Purim, 
which, indeed, had its place in the Canon. 

But we have already said that, as a departure and return 
cannot be interjected between vers. 21 and 22, so neither can 
the greater part of those two months. Yor the reference tuo the 
former discourse in vers. 26, 27 (whether zabas cixov duiv be 
genuine or not, it is there in effect) will not suit so long an in- 
terval: and it is more important to observe that, in St John’s 
order of thought, ver. 24 depends upon ver. 19, so that the 
oxlowe ev roi ’lovdasosg gives the prospective motive for the 
urgent question of these same ’Jovdaios originating in that divi- 
sion. Consequently, we must assume certain intervals in the 
section, chs. vii.—x., to be interposed at ch. ix. 8, 85, 39. This 
might have extended to weeks, while the impression of the 
miracle continued and increased, as we see that it did among 
the people; consequently, the first shepherd-discourse, as Bengel 
says, might very well fall in the middle of the interval between 
the two feasts, and then the connection of what follows is per- 
fectly natural and obvious. 

Instead of that uniting in one of the true people of God which 
had been predicted in ver. 16, as the consequence of hearing the 
voice of the Shepherd, a division arises among these Jews as the 
result of His word; for, they are not His sheep! A new evi- 
dence that this expression does not always, and does not here 

1 Thus we may see how the notice of ch. viii. 1, which it has been sought 


to make spurious, is confirmed as an intimation which extends to all these 
chapters. 
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and in ver. 24, designate simply the Rulers and Pharisees :-— 
see also ch. vi. 41. There, as here, the word designates in its 
connection the whole of the people generally, in the widesf 
sense.’ Once more there is a division, as in chs. ix. 16 and vii. 
43; but this time it arises upon His sayings, with which His 
works are then brought into comparison. The enemies are . 
TonAoi, the well-affected are merely wAAos. Unbelief repeats 
the only saying of ch. vii. 20, viii. 48; and we have already 
said that dasmoviov eyes and wolverbocs may be regarded here in 
their difference as well as being synonymous. Although the fol- 
lowing—7j daspoviov ddvaras, may not (as Klee thinks) abso-_ 
lutely prove that the expression is used in its proper and essential 
sense, since the opposite view may cling tenaciously to the com- 
mon usage of the time, yet is it obviously to be assumed that 
such is the case; and the argument that waivecdes must be in 
all cases regarded as the explanation of dasmoviZecdas is much 
more certainly false? Two things had especially offended His 
enemies in r0ig Advyois ToUTOsG :—the reference to the Gentiles, 
and the assumed prerogative to lay down, and take up, His life. 
_ At least it would seem that the final impression upon their minds 
resented rather what had just been spoken than the polemical 
attack upon the wicked shepherds which they had first heard. 
They do not only themselves recoil and turn away from what He 
uttered, but they demand of others also, that they should not 
continue to hear Him. The commencing faith of these hearers, 
however, is not so easily cast down ; it compares the words with 
the works ; first appealing to the collected, composed, and calm 
testimony of the words themselves, and then to the concert and 
harmony between the works and the words, as furnishing addi- 
tional evidence of the reasonableness and truth of the latter. 
They especially refer to the last great work performed on the 
blind man, but the plural rugaAdy embraces all similar works 


1 Neander: It embraces under the common idea of ’Iovdezio: both the pre- 
dominant party of Pharisees, and the multitudes from Galilee. 

2 “ Hise must all forms of speech, used out of their proper meaning, de- 
stroy the very ground from which they arose.” Von Meyer in his Aufsatze 
von den Besessenen (Frankfurt 1812), 8. 50—a treatise well worth reading. — 

3 Strongly expressed by Nonnus :—®deyyéwevoy ae taaarte TovUTOY 
Lenroeis—e&Dpovee rovroy Agivrere. 
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which had preceded it. They who are pcssessed (not merely 
mad!) may do many things extraordinary, and out of the usual 
track of nature, but not anything benevolent or healing: to open 
the eyes of the blind is no work of the devil, but the work of 
God alone. (Ps. cxlvi. 8.) 

In the midst, and during the progress, of this contest concern- 
ing Jesus, so exciting to the people, the feast of the Dedication 
came on, which—as we now well know—was a feast of more re- 
cent and human institution, to be traced up to 1 Macc. iv. 52-59 ; 
2 Macc. x. 5-8. Thus we see the shadowy and dissembling 
devotion of these Jews to their theocratic feasts and festivals 
continuing ever to run parallel with their decline, apostasy, and 
unbelief! The good Shepherd, the Lord of the Temple soon 
to be desolate, remained there until then, and walked in it, seek- 
ing and waiting for any stray sheep that might hear His voice, 
Behold, I am with you yet !—thus did He by this walking pre- 
sent Himself to their acceptance. It was y¢s0v—this is hardly 
a mere chronological remark for foreigners, intimating that the 
feast fell during the winter; but it gives the reason why our 
Lord sought refuge in Solomon’s porch :' it was winterly and 
foul weather, as in Matt. xvi. 3, xxiv. 20. Then came round 
about Him, urgent and pressing, the Jews, as it were holding Him 
fast (now must Thou answer us and abide the test!). These 
Jews are to be understood with the same generality as in ver. 
19, a mingled multitude of Pharisees and common people, but 
now more especially the opposing party. To think of the 
leaders of the people taking Him aside in such a public place 
(as Lange seems to do) is to our mind quite inappropriate, and 
little in harmony with the general scene. Since chap. viii. 25 
the urgent desire to hear the plain declaration—“ I am Christ !” 
has gone so far, that they now utter it themselves as assumed by 
Him—// Thou art the Christ, tell us it out plainly and in literal 
words! The peculiar use of wipes rqv ~buyqy has something of 
obscurity in it, but the connection helps us to its right interpre- 
tation. We find it in Euthymius (equivalent to dvapray), and 
Grotius (equivalent to werewpiZe1v)—thus weréwpor roseiv, dubium 

1 After the pattern of the old temple. It is quite uncertain whether the 


tradition is right which states it o have been a relic of the former temple 
of Solomon. 
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suspensumque animi tenere. This is quite in harmony with the 
fact and the phraseology, as our modern expositors acknowledge ; 
Erasmus substituted “ suspendis” for the indefinite “ tollis” of 
the Vulg. De Wette opposes this (Stud. u. Krit. 1834. 4. 931) 
and reduces it to “excite us to expectation”—but this is a 
superfluous refinement and scruple. The straining their curiosity . 
and expectation is, indeed, the predominant idea, but not as 
unconnected with uncertainty also. Lange interprets :—“ how 
much they suffered under His mighty influence, while they were 
refusing to allow their souls to be laid hold of by Him”—and 
this is quite in accordance with his artificial application of the 
whole, of which more will be said hereafter. For what is it that 
these people here desire? Are they disposed to believe, and do 
they use the words with a good meaning and inearnest? Then 
would the answer be very different. Moreover the decree of 
chap. ix. 22, had already been issued ; and further proceedings 
against Himself were only suspended till they could provoke an 
express declaration from His lips—the only thing wanting. If 
He now acknowledged Himself to be the Ghatak then ? 
The msceCew which follows, nevertheless, in ver. 39. The judi- 
cial investigation and condemnation of blasphemy, as in Matt. 
xxvi. 65. Lange’s exposition, which regards the rulers of the 
people as making a final experiment to induce’ Him to declare 
Himself .a Messiah in their sense, ready to be a new Judas Mac- 
cabzeus against the power of the Romans, seems to us fitly to 
belong to his unexegetical Poesies.? We cannot allow even an 

1 It is incorrect to compare ixe/psw, LXX. 2 Kings xviii. 29, for sen 
(comp. Jer. xxxvii. 9) which the translators interchanged with sa; for 
that does not (as Tholuck supposes) signify ‘‘ to keep in suspense.” The 
vaoxatrre of Nonnus pointed that way, but cannot be supported. And 
we must reject Bengel’s (and Elsner’s, whom Liicke refers to)—quamdiu 
nos (quasi) enecas, exanimas! Fikenscher indulges us with a curiosity of 
exposition—' aipew ray Wuxnv must have the same meaning as ver. 18, till 
when then wilt Thou take our life? They inmockery termed Him, from His 
former words, the taker of life, and will have Him now predict to them till 
when He would cause them to remain in death—tell us plainly when we die 
that we may prepare accordingly! The <ixov div of the answer suits this 
well.” How far may well-meaning exposition wander ! 

2 Lange’s answer to this (ili. 649) is justly as severe as my words. But — 
why exchange compliments, when the unity of the faith in love is fully 
assumed? I cannot bring myself, however, to perceive in the text a 
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admixture of mockery and earnest in the dilemma to which they 
might seem to fasten Him :—Now make preparation to take Thy 
kingdom, or—We will not permit ‘Thee longer to speak and act 
as if Thou wert aking! It is altogether untrue, as our Lord’s 
distinctive answer assures us, that their minds were in uncer- 
tainty and suspense. Their perfect understanding that He had 
said so already, is as obvious as their will not to believe it; con- 
sequently the hesitation, suspense, and uncertainty to which they 
complain that He subjects them, is a petulant and hypocritical 
taunt. : 

But the Lord gives a gracious and solemn reply, such as His 
truth and His love in their combined majesty alone could give. 
Let any one propose the question and receive the answer, and 
feel the contrast! He instantly repels the pertinacious unbelief 
which the specious question cannot conceal from Him ; without 
any indignant rebuke (just because they spoke in bitterness) 
uttering the simple declaration of fact :—“ Ye indeed believe not, 
either My words or My works, because ye are not My sheep! 
leave Me then alone, we have no sympathy with one another !” 
But then for the sake of others (those disposed to believe, ver. 
21, some of whom were certainly present), He adds a most 
gracious and yet weightier promise, continuing the figure of the 
sheep—and carries this to an extent of open avowal even beyond 
that which they had sought, as to who and what He was—One 
with the Father! Thus their enmity does not cause Him to 
falter in His appealing invitation, or to discontinue His testi- 
mony and predictions, even to the end. 

Vers. 25, 26. The ¢ixoy vuiv standing first is itself a plain 
Yes; the xa/ with the Present riorevere means—“ And (or but) 
while I say it unto you again, ye nevertheless believe not.” 
That is, Ye adhere to your unbelief, because I am the Christ in 
a different sense from yours—be it so! The mention of the 


‘¢ Chiliast disposition to believe on the part of these Jews generally.” AsI 
understand the entire history of Jesus according to the four Evangelists, I 
am bound to conclude that this Jesus, just as He was, as He spoke, testified, 
and condemned, could never be to the Jews in Jerusalem a persona grata to 
their expectation of Messiah, although this might have been the case among 
the multitudes in Galilee. Lu. xix. 14 tells us—we will not have this man 
for a Messiah! 
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works in addition to the word refers manifestly to ver. 21. But 
we must not emphasize My sheep, as if a distinction from other 
sheep was intimated: for this would contradict the previous 
rapoiwic, by the analogy of which we must emphasize. “Ye are 
not My sheep, ye are not souls which are disposed to hear and to 
follow. This fold (this temple) is of no avail to you!” Kadas ° 
elroy vuiv we cannot regard (with Erasmus, Casaubon, and 

others) as a gloss, for the insertion of it would be unaccountable. 

But when did the Lord say what is here referred to? We need 

not at once go back to ch. vill. 45, 46, or anything similar; but 

there where He had been speaking of His own sheep it had been 

indirectly and per oppositum said to them that they were not of 
the number. Here is necessarily the point of junction between 

this word and the former. Expositors, and editors, and the 

Codd. themselves doubt whether the clause is to be construed 

with the former or the subsequent words: the question does not 

much affect the sense, since it forms a transition in either case; 

but we prefer the former—“ As I said lately, My sheep hear 

My voice; this do not ye, therefore ye are not My sheep.” This 

categorical declaration and rejection of our Lord opposes Lange’s | 
assumption that He designed to attract these interrogators by 

His promise.’ No, in the contrast between the true sheep, by 

them vainly mocked and persecuted, whom He will protect, we 

discern the condemnation of their continuous and obstinate enmity 

against the Shepherd and the true little flock. 

Vers. 27, 28. It is a good arrangement of these words, which 
makes ver. 27 the preliminary repetition of the description of 
the sheep, and ver. 28 the threefold promise which follows: yet 
since condition and promise are strictly intertwined, as well in 
Christ’s word as in the reality itself, we may more properly re- 
gard “I know them” as already anticipating the promise. To 
hear and recognise the voice of the Lord as the voice of the 
Shepherd is the true hearing, by which the sheep are known and 
distinguished.’ (Comp. Jno. xviii. 37, and Rev. iii. 20.) To 


1 He takes it in a political sense:—They would willingly trust themselves, 
in common with the people, into the hands of Jesus, as against the hands 
of the Romans! Such a false view of the question leads to an entire per- 
version of this so gracious, and so entirely spiritual, promise. 

2 “One may hear the words of the Lord, without submitting to His vovce. 
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hear and to follow—these are the two great and all-important 
designations of the character of the sheep as such; but the 
transition from the former to the latter is effected by the gracious 
assurance of the Lord for the obedience of faith which comes 
between them; by this it is that strength is imparted for the 
obedience of the life. That assurance is—“I know thee, thou 
art Mine!” This word is given to them by the Lord for their 
consolation and defence against all the misconception and con- 
tempt of their enemies, just as the man born blind had found it; 
then follows with a repeated and, which simply confirms and 
corroborates it, the cumulative assurance. J give unto them—not 
indeed the temporal good of such an earthly Messiah-kingdom as 
ye have expected, but instead thereof what is infinitely better— 
eternal life! Mark, too, that it is the present tense d/dams, not 
the future 640. Because that is a life concealed in God, “ the 
sheep in this world of goats may seem to be defenceless and 
wretched” (Berlenb. Bib.) —but they are blessed by the grace of 
their Shepherd with the assurance, notwithstanding, of eternal 
security. The perishing or being lost (Matt. xviii. 13, 14, comp. 
on Jno. vi. 89) is obviously parallel with the &préZeodus, for 
the dédax¢ here, as in chap. vi. 39, is set over against both ; 
there is, however, a difference, for (as Bengel rightly observes) 
the former indicates rather the danger of erring from within 
and through their own fault, the latter the danger from ex- 
ternal force. They perish not, because they have and retain 
the life which has been given to them; and because the Son 
knoweth them as His own, loveth and mightily defends them, 
no man can pluck them from Him. Least cf all can ye evil 
shepherds do this, who cast them out of your synagogue, and 
by so doing only drive them to Me! This is the most direct 
meaning, but it goes further, and extends to the wolf, whose 
epreéZe had been already spoken of in ver. 12. Compare 
the prophecies of Isa. xl. 10, 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 22, 25, 28. 
Out of Mine hand, the power of the Strong One, anticipates 
the ground of this assurance, which the two following verses dis- 
close. 


Ver. 29. My Father hath given them to Me—see ch. vi. 37, 


The voice of the Lord is the spiritually quickening influence of His words 
upon the heart of man.” (Zeller im Monatsblatt.) 
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39. He is greater than all, for révrwy is evidently masculine, 
corresponding to 7i¢,—He is above, more mighty than all ene- 
mies, than all who have any power. If God is for them, who 
can be against them?’ ‘The truth that in another sense the 
Father is also greater than the Son (ch. xiv. 28) has no appli- 
cation to this passage ; for here the unity of the Father and the - 
Son is the truth which is to be plainly attested, and indeed it is 
attested by this very evidence, that those who are given into 
the hands of the Son remain yet in the hands of the Father. 
In this passage promise and assurance predominate, but it must 
be understood that they who are preserved by the power of 
God, are, however, only preserved through faith unto salva- 
tion (1 Pet. i. 5); and it would be a sheer perversion to give 
the Lord’s words a predestinarian force as denying the possi- 
bility of falling away. ‘They are secure if, and as long as, they 
remain His sheep, that is, follow Him, and depend upon Him 
according to His knowledge of them. If they cast off their de- 
pendence upon Him, then, indeed, they perish, but not as His 
sheep; no enemy, in that case, has plucked them away with 
mightier power, but they have destroyed themselves, and suffered 
themselves to be plucked away. “It is a protection of omni- 
potence working outwardly from within, which is here asserted ; 
not a guarantee against our own selves. The possibility of back- 
sliding proceeding from ourselves is not excluded by such pas- 
sages as these; the freedom of man, who may anew engender 
sin in his own soul, is not taken away in the condition of re- 
generation.” (Thiersch, Vorlesungen iiber Kathol. u. s. w. II. 
Aufl, I. 164.) 

Ver. 30. This great saying supplements and explains the 
parallel words in ver. 16. We may thus supply the intermediate 
thoughts:—“No man shall pluck them out of My hand! Or does 
that seem too lofty a word? Should I rather say—out of My 
Father’s hand? Then I say this also, and quite truly; but not 
as if My power were not enough. For know, in fine, what I now 
openly declare, and however little ye desired to hear it, that My 
hand, and the hand and power of God are the same—J and My 


1 The ancient reading ¢ and msifov, which is in the Vulg., and followed 
by the Latin fathers, is entirely inapplicable. 
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Father are one!” Another inappropriate collocation with chap. 
xvii. 11, has induced many to speak of a unity of will, of disposi- 
tion to love and protect the sheep, and then to argue from this 
“that true unity of will must necessarily imply unity of nature.” 
But we can neither admit this last argument as incontestable,! 
nor the premise from which it is deduced, that unity of will is 
referred to.? Epiphanius against Noetus (heres. 57, 10) has 
Bice 50 ehvocs ev (use evoryrs Ocdrnros, nal wy wie Yyrown xal 
durées, but we cannot see the propriety of this yrdun, since 
it is the hand or ddva~usc, which is obviously, distinctively, and 
indeed exclusively, spoken of, as the ovdeig Suveras most abun- 
dantly shows. There is no question as to whether the Son 
and the Father might wl to suffer one of the sheep to perish 
or be plucked away; this injurious thought does not enter the 
discourse, but weiZwy reévray simply means mightier than all 
the power of their enemies. That is a marvellous wera Baots 
by which B.-Crusius resolves the meaning into :—“for what I 
do and what God wills, is one!” But that the unity of Divine 
power, that is, of omnipotence, can rest only upon unity of 
nature, is most evident and irrefragable; if Christ had not been 
God with the Father, but only man, it would have been most 
injurious to the honour of God, to declare His own and the 
Father’s hand to be the same. It is to repel and silence this 
very objection, that He adds at the close the personal éy éopev. 
Fritzsche may decree, in his faithlessness to the plain words—ut 
vero unitatis nomen in hac disputatione nonnisi similitudinem 
indicare potest! Assuredly not so, for y can signify by no pos- 
sibility anything but ¢. Compare, further, with this, the words 
of chap. xvi. 15—A/J/ that the Father hath is Mine! Here we 
have an incontrovertible dictum probans for the Trinitarian 
dogma, and Bengel’s remark is as keen as it is lucid—per sumus 


1 For in chap. xvii. 11, 21, 22 there is a real difference between our union 
with the Son, and the unity of the Son with the Father,—see the last ex- 
pression in ver. 26. 

2 The interpretation seizing only this idea, as Novatian introduced it and 
as adopted by the Socinians (which Teschendorff follows in his Nicodemus, 
p. 135, though whether in his own person, or in that of Nicodemus, is un- 
certain), is in fact not only one-sided, but essentially and utterly false and 
inharmonious. 
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refutatur Sabellius, per uum Arius. Although we can scarcely 
establish an original neuter in the language of the country which 
the Lord may have used, yet the Holy Spirit, through St John, 
has strictly defined the Greek gy, and not gic. The Father and 
Son are, indeed, & odofa, but not 7H varoxsiwérw or +} vrooré- 
og. (Orig. Selecta in Ps. exxxv.) Not as Swedenborg teaches, 
one person Deus-homo, of which the Divine is termed the 
Father, the human the Son;—not the Sabellian viordérap ;— 
not as if, according to Praxeas and Noetus, the Son might 
have said, “I am Myself the Father!” But the mystery of the 
personal distinction is as profoundly as clearly maintained—I 
and the Father; We—in the unity of nature, are One. No- 
thing more remains to be expounded here; let doctrine and 
speculation seek to penetrate this great mystery, but let it be in 
faith ! 


ASSERTION OF THIS LAST SAYING AGAINST CONTRADICTION, 
THE MANY GOOD WORKS. THE “GODS” AND THE SON OF 
GOD. 


(Ch. x. 32-38.) 


Stoning is once more the reply to the most piercing and lumi- 
nous words of God, spoken as they had never before been spoken 
by man. That which is recorded concerning Moses the man of 
God, who bore the reproach of Christ not only before the Egyp- 
tians, but typically before Israel also (Ex. xvii. 4; Numb. xiv. 
10), must have its fuller accomplishment, and unto greater 
glory, in the Lord. Then, “stoning” was merely spoken of 
once ;—now they take up stones, and, indeed, the second time, 
bring stones with them. The repetition significantly rises in 
force. In ch. viii. 59 it was merely 7pa«v,—they took up, in an 
impetuous paroxysm, the stones which lay in the way, rather, 
however, for symbolical demonstration than in actual earnest ; 
and the Lord suddenly withdraws from them. But now é¢Bdéo- 

1 As the Heb. New Test. found "hs necessary. Nonnus serves himself by 


the paraphrase & yévos—which, however, is inadequate, and might have 
been used concerning father and son among men. 
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7aoa, which indicates a more deliberate and earnestly signi- 
ficant rolling along of larger stones; and the Lord —? Peace- 
fully waiting He stands still! As it was fit, His patient love also 
advances and keeps pace with their malice. “They seize the 
stones, He seizes their hearts.” (Berlenb. B.) The Evangelist 
beautifully introduces His words with &aexpidn ;—as if the inter- 
jection of the stones was but a continuation of the colloquy, and 
meets with this gentle response. 

Ver. 32. His answer consists in a question which seeks to soften 
their stony hearts; and such is the sway which His words exert 
over their excited souls, that the stones at first remain unused 
in their hands, and are then laid down in order that they may 
answer Him. He imputes to them the full and fearful guilt of 
the act as if it had been accomplished ; and does not qualify or 
abate the judgment pronounced upon it. This is not all which 
nOcéZere involves; it further exhibits the voluntary submission 
to it on His part, provided He only knew wherefore! He speaks 
of the works of benevolence which He had showed them from 
the Father, but seems not to be capable of reflecting upon His 
own power to help Himself. I will lay down My life—this He 
had said before and now confirms it. But there is already indi- 
cated in this question the evidence of His claim to be one with 
the Father, the same proof from the works addressed to those 
who disbelieve the words, to which He refers again in ver. 38. 
And still we perceive majesty and humbleness blended ;—that 
which He had exhibited to them, as the might of His own hand, 
is no other than é rod rarpis jov, from the hand and power 
of the Father with whom He was one, in whom He lived, and 
from whom He received all things. For in ch. vii. 21 He had 
made mention of that one latest work only at which they had 
taken offence, although that involved a reference to multitudes 
of others; but now He expressly mentions His many works, and 
vindicates them as purely zwAa épya, deeds of benevolence, and 
proofs of love—comp. vers. 25 and 21. I have not merely given 
to your blind their sight, to your deaf their hearing, to your 
dumb their voices,—zaras révra reroinnza, Mar. vii. 37. Is 
it thus that ye thank your physician and benefactor, ye foolish 
and infatuated people? There is an undeniable tone of irony in 
this question, especially in the piercing ds& xoioy; that is, which 
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of My works has been so unhappily performed as to deserve the 
compensation of stoning? What has been the stamp and cha- 
racter of My acts that, aiming at benevolence, I should find this 
the result? Answer Me this! But what lamenting sorrow and 
entreating humility is at the same time in this irony !|—Here 
finds its fulfilment what was foretold in Ps. cix. 5—And they’ 
have rewarded Me evil for good, and hatred for My love! As 
it is set forth afterwards in the apostolical preaching: Him who 
went about doing good, and healing all who were oppressed 
of the devil—they slew and hanged on a tree! (Acts x. 
38, 39.) 

There is sufficient good feeling left, however, in these Jews, 
to induce them to admit the series of good works which is thus 
pressed home upon their souls; they pause to contemplate them 
for a moment, but only that they may subvert the merit of these 
good works, and neutralise their own admission, by enforcing 
the guilt of blasphemy. The world is commonly content with 
the Divine works of the children of God, but their approbation 
is always qualified by the requirement—Say not that they are of 
God! Make them not a testimony of truth in thee in opposition 
to ourselves! They are ready enough here to concede the zorna 
and révre xauArc epye, and do not contest the rolov aira», 
though they use the somewhat derogating Singular; they do 
not even contradict the é% rod xarpos, nor do they cry out this 
time—All this Thou hast done through Beelzebub! But their 
obstinate unbelief can discern nothing in all this to abate the 
Brcodnwic which attributes to man a oneness with God, and 
this is what they now design to say. We have already on cn. ¥. 
18 exhibited their meaning in this; it is the final prelude of 
the condemnation before Caiaphas, and the accusation before 
Pilate. This absolute abhorrence, however, of the union of 
the Divine and human naturés, of an incarnation of the Divi- 
nity, of the human manifestation of the Angel of the Covenant 
who is the Lord Himself, must not by any means be explained as 
the true Old-Testament position. Our recent theology, returning 
to the true faith, has here one final .beddog derived from Ration- 


1 Tt is also, as Olshausen observes, another proof that Xp:ords ver. 24, and 
vidg rod beod now, did not signify one and the same thing to them. 
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alism to shake off, before it can in self-abnegation become per- 
fectly one with the scriptural faith of their fathers, and with the 
Scripture itself. Dorner, after a process of investigation which 
contains much misapprehension of the Old Testament, comes 
to the conclusion that “according to the Old Testament posi- 
tion, it was an impossible assertion that a man was God, or the 
Son of God, in a sense not merely figurative, but actual and 
metaphysical.” Alas, if this be so, then it follows from this 
impossibility that the outery of BAwogywic, and the legal rsdc- 
ew as its punishment, were strictly justified! Then were the 
Jews, unprepared for this unheard-of dada of the manifesta- 
tion of Jesus, which contradicted the whole Old Testament,— 
not simply exonerated, but justified, when they thwarted the 
wise counsel of God, and crucified the Lord of Glory. Then 
was this Christ, who declared Himself the Son of God, not 
properly He who was to come! And was this theology alto- 
gether unconscious of the consequences of such a view of the 
Old Testament? Dorner asserts still more plainly and boldly 
that “the word Son of God (already) in the Synoptics, cannot 
be referred back to the signification of this expression in the Old 
Testament.” (p. 79.) But how then does the Lord Himself? 
refer it back to the Scripture which cannot be broken, to their 
law? Howcould He have done so, if the root and germ of this 
testimony to His own oneness, the oneness of a man, with God, 
was not to be found in that Scripture? Or did He this in an 
enfeebling accommodation, contrary to exegetical truth? He 
might have appealed to those fundamental passages, acknow- 
ledged by all ancient exposition, which in many ways indicated 
the Divine nature of the future Son of man, yea, literally as- 
serted it; such as that in which He receives the all-holy, in- 
communicable name Jehovah, Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxill. 16; comp. 
Isa. xlii. 8. But He penetrates deeper, as we shall see, and con- 
descends to the level of the Elohim-title for sinful men, in order 
to show how by that title the rigid contrast between man and 
God, which false Judaism would urge against Him contrary 
to the true understanding of Scripture, is already broken and 
removed, Lange says much more to our satisfaction than 

1 As much stronger, Matt. xxii. 43-45. Is not David’s. Lord, also, in 
Ps. cx., at the same time—man and God ? 

VOL. Y. 23 
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Dorner with his well-meant but very dubious positions :—“ The 
upholders .of the arrested, retrogressive, and therefore corrupted, 
Judaism, were hindered thereby from discerning the spirit of 
the developed, glorified, perfected Judaism, in the (incarnate) 
Personality of Christ. They would allow only such spiritual 
approximations as those in which Jehovah, in strict contradis- 
tinction from man, comes near to His people through Moses and 
the Prophets—but never that God could become one with men.” 
But the entire Old Testament, in fact, labours towards, and 
earnestly points to, this becoming one with man; and the ap- 
proximations which we have mentioned are founded upon this 
great fact, and only through it are intelligible.’ 

Vers. 34-36. In regard to the declaration concerning His 
Divinity, which is thus enforced by stoning, He now asserts: 
—first, with that pacifying, yielding concealment of His full 
meaning which He so often adopted, that the form of speech 
which He used, externally considered, was not blasphemous ;* 
and then, merging this accommodation in the great truth, in 
vers. 37, 38, He exhibits the deep foundation of His assertion 
concerning Himself in its very different meaning from the 
phraseology quoted. As tothe former, He lays down before the 
Scribes, accustomed to disputation, a word of Sertpture as the 
foundation of every phraseology which might be admitted in 
Israel; and after having in ver. 35 explained and confirmed it, 
He applies this Scripture, by the common conclusion a iets 
ad majus, to His own- manner of expression, viewed also at 
first only externally. This last, nevertheless, spoken with the 
assumption of its deeper foiianionsabet He, sanctified of the 


1 So very beautifully Lange, in words with which, rightly understood, 
we heartily accord :—‘‘ Here we learn that a golden thread of doctrine, 
concerning God and man becoming one, runs through the entire Old 
Testament; the typical gods precede the true Son of God in the Son 
of man.” Liebner, too, more fully :—‘‘The Old Testament idea of God, 
in its full peculiar definiteness, is essentially the preparation for, the germ 
of, the expanded fulness of the Christian idea; and is clearly to be dis- 
tinguished ‘from the notion of God which abstract Judaism held.” (Christol. 
I. 72.) Compare Martensen S. 275, and Nagelbach’s last work—Der ~ 
Gottmensch. 

2 ‘He cries peace into their stormy anger. Is it not written in your 
law? Now what will that mean? would be their thought.” (Braune.) 
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Father, and sent into the world, was above all others that were 
called Elohim; and this leads to the exhibition of the works as 
its demonstration. 

It must not be overlooked, at the very outset, that He does 
not repudiate for Himself, directly and absolutely, the name 
620¢—which, however, must have been His first word for their 
pacification, and His own vindication from the supposed BAao- 
Qnwic, if that name were not justly assumed by Him ;? but that 
He rather commences His maintenance and defence of this 626g 
git, by an only analogous 620i éovz. But His words commence 
with a pacificatory tone through the striking apparent harmo- 
nising of their differences. Your general position—A man cannot 
be called God without blasphemy—is false /* This method of 
replying strikes, and at the same time disarms ; it nullifies, while 
it holds fast the offensive truth. It attaches itself to an admitted 
point,—almost like the Apostle in Athens, who first allows the 
validity of the poet’s saying—Tovd yap zai vyévos eowév; here, 
however, there is the difference that the Divine Scripture is 
quoted. And here we have once more that immoyeable 7 ypapa, 
in a phraseology which superficial exegesis misunderstands, at- 
tenuates, and would reduce to the level of heathenish forms of 
speech ; but of which we shall be never weary of saying—“ the 
true inspiration-theory must rest upon that centre from which 
this word sounds forth!” As we long ago said in another work* 
—‘“ The Scripture—iet many of our more recent orthodox theo- 
logians honestly test themselves whether they can simply repeat 
this little word after the Lord and His Apostles.” That is, when 
taken in connection with the appended od ddvaros AvOAvaL. 
Its word down to every and each yeypapévov and yeypurras 
remains a Jaw for ever for the rule of all man’s words concerning 
Divine truth ; to explain as false, to abolish or remove one word 
in it, is a trespass, a punishable disobedience, just like the break- 
ing of acommandment, ch. vii. 23 (or of the Sabbath, ch. v. 18). 
And no more than the law is abolished by breaking its precepts, 
can the Scripture in itself be broken, or proved to be false. It 


1 In this case before His enemies, as afterwards before Thomas, who wor- 
ships Him by this name. 

2 Was not Moses also called a God to Aaron, Ex. iv. 16, vii. 1? 

8 Andeutungen fiir glaub. Schriftverst. ii. S. 481. 
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is the discipline of faith to submit to this fact; to expound 
Scripture with this absolute conviction, is the task of exegesis ;. to 
understand and to embrace this presupposition in faith, without 
seeking a foundation elsewhere, is the fundamental object of all 
systematic theology.’ 

“In your law”—this expression is in part to be received as we 
expounded it on ch. viii. 17, but here more definitely,—“ That law 
which is spoken to you sinners, which obliges and binds you, and 
in which ye make your boast in opposing Me, but which, as I 
will show, is no¢ opposed to Me, and the testimony to Myself 
which ye have deemed blasphemous!” Nowos for a passage in 
the Psalms, is not to be explained by the wider use of that name 
for Scripture generally, but it is used with a special twofold re- 
ference :—first, because (as we have just said) all Scripture must 
be taken as the norm of all permissible and right language ; and 
then, secondly, because the cited passage of the Psalm itself rests 
upon Mosaic sentences, which are therefore themselves actually 
at the same time quoted. 

Who, then, are the 6¢o/ or Drs of the eighty-second Psalm 2? 
Most assuredly not heathen tyrants, as a recent perverted 
opinion imagines; for God never spake to them, and to them 
He never assigned the title and dignity of His own majesty. 
Nor are they Israelitish kings preeminently or exclusively. For, 
as we have elsewhere said, it is altogether a “new discovery, 
that kings are in the Old Testament sons of God; we seek in 
vain for a single passage, in which a heathen king, or even an 
Asraelitish king, excepting David and Solomon as types of the 
Messiah, received the honour of that name.” Those who are de- 
clared to be Elohim, or representatives and images of God, are 
in this Psalm, as in the law of Moses, the Judges in Israel, which 
would then include the kings, of course, in as far as they might 
be said to judge supremely. For see it plainly stated in vers. 
2-5 of the Psalm! De Wette and Gesenius (in the Thesaurus) 
groundlessly deny the personal reference of DYN to the Judges 


1 Which would not, like Rothe recently, speculate as if there were no 
Scripture. And not merely arrange the Scriptural views in prosegomena 
by themselves. 

2 Comp. here generally my Ausgewihlten Psalmen ii. 174. 
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in Ex, xxi. 6, xxii. 8, 9, 28;1 for the parallelism in ver. 28, and the 
dmx of the Psalm (here ézésvous), prove clearly the attribution 
of a title of honour to these official persons. JI have said, Ye are 
gods; that is, should be so termed—this is manifestly in the 
Psalm a reference back to the Mosaic passages, or to the installa- 
tion into office with which this title was associated. In the 
strong words wherewith the Lord closes, the Adyog rod deod 
which came to them, can similarly mean no other than that same 
eiza. The words cannot refer to the whole people of Israel (as 
Ebrard says), for the ézsivos are already singled out as special 
persons from the 5s ny of ver. 1. And as little are prophets 
and pious men meant,” as having received a revelation from God 
(DYN iin? 3%) ;—but they are no more and no less than the 
judging, ruling officers among the people, to whom this name 
might come and did come from above—“ Ye shall be called 
gods!” and de Wette rightly maintains against Olshausen that 
here, in the domain of the Old Testament types and shadows, 
there is not necessarily involved a real union of the personality 
with God, corresponding with the name. For God, who has re- 
served to Himself the prerogative of judging even these “ gods,” 
here first reproves them for their unrighteousness, and then goes 
on to announce and predict to them :—I have truly named you 
gods, but not the less on that account shall ye die (in your sins) 
like men! We should not, however, go too far on the other 
side, and regard the conclusion to which the Lord leads their 
minds, as only meaning :—“ If the mere semblance of the name 
is not to be treated with disrespect, should the thing itself, the 
nature and the Word of God be so?”* For it is most certain 
that wherever the name of an office had sunk into a mere lying 
semblance, the abolition or resumption of that title is foretold— 
and sooner or later most surely fulfilled. It is just this which 
gives so much significance to the Lord’s words—though over- 
looked by most expositors—that He quotes a passage of Scrip- 


1 According to them its meaning is just equivalent to ™™ "25, Deut. 
aKa 0) 

2 Bahrdt:—Such men as had become like God in their beneficence to 
man ! 

8 Thus speaks Rudelsbach in the Predigtsammlung—Der Herr Kommt 
i 455. 
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ture which refers to these very Pharisees and Rulers of the 
people to whom He Himself was so obnoxious; at once conced 
ing to them the theocratical dignity, and predicting its loss as the 
judicial infliction of God. He does not expressly quote in detail 
this wider subject of the Psalm, but these students of Scripture 
would understand His allusion. We very often find in our — 
Lord’s citations such a warning, threatening undertone in the 
connection to which they silently refer, 

Is it not written in your law, that God called you your 
selves gods—ye should well know what is recorded there, and 
what follows from it. Thus the duay derives a new meaning, 
which makes the éoré of the quotation an immediate address 
to those who then heard Himself: for though not all those 
who took up stones were leaders of the people, the speakers 
of ver. 33 were such. Very far from true is it “that the 
Lord applied this declaration to Himself in His need against 
His embittered enemies, who would on the spot stone Him to 
death.” Oh no, there is no question here of need, or of any 
refuge in a quotation which itself would break the Scripture by 
vaguely or incorrectly applying it;* His peaceful word, ver. 32, 
had already quelled the violence which would stone Him, and 
reopened the controversy. But Meyer (Lichtbote ii. 181) has 
given us a correct view :—“Is it too high an assumption, He 
said with that lofty irony which He often used in dealing with 
their folly—Is it too much that I term Myself God; what if I 
show you out of Scripture that ye yourselves (sinners and false 
_ judges!), that your forefathers (in office) are called gods? May 
it not be allowed Me, to regard Myself as equally great with 
them ?” 

The allusion to these present ovibs in the congregation of 
God, to whom He was then speaking, He does indeed wisely leave 
in the background ; and turns His application and deduces His 
conclusion, with reference to éxefvoig, those whom the Psalm then 
addressed. ‘There is now a twofold distinction and progression : 
—His person is incomparably higher than they, and yet He has 

1 The excellent Kleuker thus speaks in a manner unworthy of himself! ° 
Johannes, Petrus, und Paulus als Christologen, p. 49. 


2 As Sepp :—According to these words of Scripture ye could not fasten 
any blame upon me, if I should sophistically explain them ! ! 
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not plainly called Himself 6é¢, only viog beod. As the conclu- 
sion from this—How can ye designate blasphemy the appropria- 
tion of the more humble name by the supremely higher person ? 
Even in the Psalm jy ‘23 stands parallel with pips as its ex- 
planation—this our Lord mentions not, any more than that 
conversely His vidg dcod is indeed equivalent to 620s. But now 
what a difference of persons—this He makes on that account 
all the more prominent. Those—men, sinful men, mortals, 
upbraided with the denunciation of death, who only bore for 
a while in common with many the name of God because a 
word of communion had come pds. airobvs, unto them. He, 
on the other hand, is the One, through whom the Father speaketh 
to the world, Himself the word of God! Those only tempo- 
rary, transitional, typically clothed with their dignity, which 
did not so eleave to their persons as that it could not be re- 
voked and taken from them—He, on the contrary, one in 
whom “Being and office are one!” (As von Gerlach ex- 
cellently says.) ‘They shamefully desecrated their office—He 
as the true Son of God is sanctified of the Father: that is, 
sanctified from His birth, rather before His birth sealed with 
the impress of pure holiness of the Father (see on ch. vi. 27), 
and, thus sealed, sent as the Holy One of God: into an unholy 
world !! | And yet He had not once said—I am God! though 
with infinitely truer right, and in a very different sense, it be- 
longed to Him to say so. 

This progressive and cumulative contrast of His person with — 
the éxeivosg, should have saved every intelligent and conscien- 
tious interpreter from so impairing His words as to make them 
signify—that He merely arrogated to Himself Divine dignity 
in the serise of a title, not aiming to be Deus vel filius Det 
dictitius! No truly, the Aeyomevos bof in heaven and on earth 
(1 Cor. viii. 5, rulers, gods, angels, in the widest sense, as the 
first verse of Ps. lxxxii. touches the limits of them all) are 
only types and shadows which point to the one God, as to the 
Father, so also to His true Representative, essentially invested 

Ld 


1 With Augustine and Beza to refer this #y/ac¢ to the eternal genera- 
tion, is inappropriate: Yet is it not a mere separation, as Jer. i. 5, and 
Gal. i. 15, but appears to precede the dwéoreinev sig rev xcomov. 
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with all His greatness and supremacy, our Lord Jesus Christ ! 
The paba Wey. 3) OFS vids of the Psalm, yea even the ‘22 
Diy, and the by of the angels, i is much less than the singular 
als ‘2 of the second Psalm spoken of the King of kings, the 
a3 simply and preeminently, whose wrath hurls into swift de 
struction. But this is assuredly the undertone of our Lord’s 
argument, that any arrogation of the name of God was per- 
mitted to men at all; consequently that the phraseology of 
Holy Scripture itself must be termed blasphemous, if all such 
typical designation and dignity did not maintain its right and 
truth as prophetic of, and an aspiration of Scripture towards, a 
real communication # the Divine Majesty to human nature, and 
oneness with it. Neander says quite correctly: “Christ sought 
to prove it to their apprehension, that the idea of a communica- 
tion of the Divine Majesty to human nature was by no means 
foreign to the revelations of the Old Testament. Jf the gulf 
between God and all things finite was infinite and impassable, it 
must have been blasphemy in any sense to attribute the name 
Elohim to mortal men.” So far the Lord here gives to Israel, 
to whom the od dovaras Avdjvas 4 ypapy still held good as an 
irrefragable axiom, a profound proof for the existence of a God- 
man, out of the inmost heart of the Old Testament. Every 
fellowship of God with men, which went so far as to attribute 
the Divine attributes and prerogatives to such men, presupposes 
as a truth which should find its realisation, a real union of God 
and man in the Person of Him who filled in Himself all offices, 
who was to come and make all names into essential realities. 
The Lord, consequently, here asserts the direct opposite of the 
position of Dorner before quoted; and expressly contradicts all 
who are constantly talking about the “ rigid, absolute antithesis 
of God to all creature” in the Old Testament. As the despised 
Berlenb. Bible so well expresses it :—“He shows them that if 
they knew the Scriptures rightly, they would not oppose God 
and man to each other. Where is the foundation of offices upon 
earth? With respect to the office of the Messiah they are but 
shadowy offices, and yet the men who hold them are termed 
gods: God thereby from the beginning would accustom your people 
to think beforehand of more than that. z 

Vers. 37, 38. This whole argument from Scripture against the 
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Gracdywse of ver. 33, and the contradiction of their assertion 
od avbpwxog wy from which the roicig ceavrov follows of course, 
—was, however, only hypothetical, for He only asked them :— 
“ Supposed, that Iam the Holy One, sanctified of the Father 
and sent into the world, He who is actually so delineated, pro- 
mised, and typified throughout your Old ‘Testament—where is 
then the blasphemy in My testimony concerning My oneness 
with the Father?” Therefore the Lord spoke first of Himself 
in the third person, and then afterwards passed over to the first 
in His gizov. Hence it follows as a necessary conclusion—And 
am I not He? But in asserting this He still graciously con- 
descends to them; not demanding of them that higher and 
better “belief in Him or His entire Personality, and especially 
His word as its most spiritual expression and utterance,” which 
was found in those who were of God, and heard His voice. 
With the utmost moderation, as it were, He admits it as an 
unreproved supposition that they do not believe in Him: nay 
more, He declares in the imperative—If I do not the works of 
My Father, believe Me not? But by this He seizes them, and 
holds them fast, leaving them no way of escape; He simply 
repeats His frequent appeal to the testimony of His works, 
referring now in ¢ 0¢ oi to their own tacit admission in ver. 
33, in order that He may subvert and bring & nought their 
falsely asserted independence of His good works, and His blas- 
phemous words. The last saying which is given them for their 
perception and faith—ors &y gol o rarnp, xoya ev avr@ (or, after 
Lach. and Tischend. & +@ rurpi/)—is the descending, and yet 
true, explanation of the rejected & éowey.. Ihave not said—t 
and God: but merely—I and the Father; have called Myself 
the Son of God, in the sense, assuredly, of the oneness of Divine 
nature. Chrysostom :—“I am no other than the Father, only 
that I remain the Son, and the Father remaineth the Father.” 


1 Therefore not, nowt, merely distinguished in the expression , so 
that the Jews here, yer. 33, and in ch. v. 18, might have incorrectly re- 
garded the Son of God, and equality with God or being God, as one and the 
the same. (Hofmann Schriftb. i. 116.) I confess that I do not understand 
what kind of exaggeration of Christ’s Divinity is here meant to be protested 
against. 
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The result even of this utterance, received by that unbelief 
which was rigidly set against all His true words, and all His 
good works, was the same as it had hitherto been: demonstrat- _ 
ing the truth of our Saviour’s words (ver. 26). Once more 
does St John record a réAuy (ver. 39), even as ver 19, and ver. 
31. They have given up their design to stone Him; but they 
will lay hands on Him to bring Him to judgment and condem-_ 
nation, and He—withdraws once more from their power, escapes 
their hands! Nothing more was to be done for them. Thus 
the stern conclusion of His public life and testimony, ch. xil. 
37-40, is already here foreshadowed and prepared for. 

Then does the Lord retire to the scene of His first public 
appearance, where the Baptist had prepared for Him, testified 
of Him, and pointed the multitudes to Him. There He abode ; 
as if to bring that early time back to the people’s minds, and, as 
it were, ready to begin anew with them the great work of His 
life. The Evangelist records that with accuracy, inasmuch as it 
serves his purpose as bringing back this preparatory conclusion 
of our Lord’s ministry to its starting-point in his prologue, ch. 
LwOpits: 

Those who were in a sense believers, or inclined to believe ; 
and who have been often mentioned as all together roAAo/ in 
number, gather together around the Lord, having sought Him 
after His withdrawal. - The expression which they use, as ut- 
tered before the approaching end, and therefore more significant, 
may be regarded as prophetic, or as testifying in the name of 
the whole people—John spake the truth, This is He! As Jews 
they cannot indeed forget the miracles, yet are they half uncon- 
sciously constrained to utter a great and remarkable truth to us: 
—the last and greatest Prophet before Christ, who compelled 
the whole people to an avowal of repentance, enforced from 
them also the acknowledgment that the evidence of miracles for ; 
the acceptance of Himself was not absolutely indispensable. (See 
_ our observations on ch. v. 33.) The fulfilment of his—He will 


1 Or was it withal (after Luthardt)—in order to place at the close the 
unbelief in the ample testimony of Jesus to Himself, in contrast with the 
faith of those who had received the Baptist’s direction to Jesus? But we 
have nothing here said distinctively of a faith which had been from the 
beginning produced by the Baptist. 
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come after me! by His actual coming after was his one great 
miracle or sign. (Deut. xviii. 21, 22.) All things that John 
spake of this man—aA767 jy, that is, have approved themselves 
true; and faith now retrospectively sees the truth, with shame 
for its unbelief :—veritas est vera, etiam antequam agnoscatur 
(as Bengel most pertinently explains this 7). 

May this be the result in the case of every one for whom this 
prayer is applicable; that He may be gathered into the little 
company found in the midst of the mass of unbelieving people, 
of whom the Gospel can say for their encouragement and joy— 
and many believed on Him! 
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During the publication of the first edition of this work on the 
Words of Jesus, Lange’s Leben Jesu was making its simul- 
taneous appearance; and consequently we had only the oppor- 
tunity of an alternate transitory glance at each other’s pages. 
During the issue of the second edition, the same unfortunate 
coincidence has occurred in the case of Luthardt’s work on the 
Gospel of St John. Reference has been made to this book no 
further than to the end of the fourth chapter, for the press could 
not. wait for the issue of the second volume. Had it been other- 
wise, Luthardt’s name would have often been quoted among 
other representatives of exegetical views; and many an obser- 
vation commented on which cannot now be referred to in detail. 
Such views of his as seem most pressingly to demand mention 
may be alluded to in the way of postscript. Luthardt has copi- 
ously referred to my Reden Jesu, and has thereby laid me under 
obligation; but there are many instances in which I cannot 
yield to his authority, or admit his corrections. It is needless 
to inflict upon the reader the whole collective points of difference 
between us in the section from ch. v. to ch. x.; nor shall I enter 
into the discussion of such points as his different arrangement 
of a whole theme (as p. 25, 33), or his modification of details 
(such as p. 19, of &xovourres—p. 75, mockingly—p. 82 did 
rovro—p. 85, Irony or question—p. 107 ra& xarw—p. 158, 159, 
those who see).—But the following points I must be permitted 
to dilate upon, on account of the intrinsic importance of his work 
itself, as well as for the sake of the completeness of my own. 

That the prosecution of my contemplation, upon ch. v.19, 20, 
into the mysterium Trinitatis should be condemned (p. 12), as pass- 
ing beyond the immediate meaning of the text and its exegetical 
design, results from the fundamental difference between my re- 
lation to the Word and that of Luthardt as representing systematic 
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university theology. Whatever the sacred Word speaks to our 
thoughtful meditation abidingly exercised upon it, and to our 
“systematic theological thinking” quickened by its influence—I 
include within the range of pure exposition, as developing the 
principles and exhibiting the kernel of the word of God, or in 
scriptural language as opening the Scripture. Nor can I submit 
to sacrifice the backgrounds of deeper meaning which unfold 
speculative truth, to the system of historical hermeneutics, in any 
such manner as that which Hofmann has brought into vogue. 
As to this question, we cannot admit that in St John’s Gospel 
the doctrine concerning the Father and the Son is to be con- 
fined within the rigorous bounds of the mere historical relation 
and significance of these terms in the scheme of salvation, and 
that no legitimate exposition can go beyond. If it is said that 
the Son is “the man who came forth from God, and is come 
into the world”—we maintain, on the other hand, that He is 
God also proceeding, and who hath proceeded forth from God, 
who hath become man, and is come into the world ;—as is most 
expressly declared in ch. xvi. 28, xvii. 5. Luthardt’s refusal to 
admit “an eternal going forth within the Being of God,” springs 
from the arbitrariness of a restricted and prejudiced devotion to 
asystem. Just as certainly as the economical [rinity must be 
developed in theology, all that is spoken concerning it must rest 
upon the deeper foundation of the immanent Trinity; we are 
therefore necessarily referred to this innermost application of the 
term, and required to make it prominent. 

Elsewhere, as at p. 15 (touching the zpious, ch. v. 22), the 
question of the maintenance of a full and deep meaning beyond 
the limits of the immediate and obvious meaning, is again dis- 
cussed. For myself, I am firmly convinced that an “ arbitrary 
limitation” may be alleged against the narrow school-exegesis 
with at least as much propriety as an “arbitrary extension” may 
be alleged against me. And I am further persuaded that, as 
time rolls on, and the injurious influence of our past and present 
merely human school-commentators declines, as decline it does 
and will, very many of the new race of school-theologians, 
rejoicing in a living faith, will come to take a supreme delight 
in exploring the depth and fulness of the Words of God. 

Before deciding that the davyaZew, ch. v. 28 (p. 23), be- 
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tokened a merely unbelieving wonder, and not a state of mind 
suddenly affected for good, 1 would suggest that in ver. 28 our 
Lord continues His words with a somewhat more trusting and 
elevated apprehension on the part of His hearers. Stiff-necked 
unbelief is not represented throughout this Gospel as always 
and. everywhere confronting our Saviour and His discourses, 
as Luthardt says. He is perfectly right in this general view, 
but too strenuous in carrying it into the detail: for we perceive 
occasionally the beginnings of faith, and fitful tendencies to 
listen attentively, which our Lord’s words excite; and these 
must be carefully observed and estimated if we would under- 
stand this Gospel aright. 

At p. 27 there is a misunderstanding, as if Bengel and my- 
self referred the article in 0 Adyyog (ch. v. 35), immediately to 
Ecclus. xlviii. 1. Bengel says merely—innuit preedicta in V. 
T. de Johanne—and that is my meaning, with which Luthardt 
also agrees, “ the light which should go before me.” The refer- 
ence to the passage as showing the fixed proverbial representa- 
tion of the character of Elias is another point; but that we 
have Awpareés and not Avypog results from the Holy Spirit’s 
principle of not carefully giving apocryphal quotations in their 
literality.* 

In referring ch. v. 37 still to the testimony of the works, and 
thereby introducing that of the word first in ver. 38, I am 
regarded (p. 30) as only making the matter more obscure. But 
I confidently point to the parallelism between the pwewapripnxs 
and the previous édwa¢ of ver. 36. The Lord does not place 
the witness of the works as “mediate” over against that of the 
Scripture as immediate, but rather as the “ most immediate” 
testimony itself of the Father (long present since the mani- 
festation of the Son); and to this statement I must adhere. 
Then follows in the second clause of ver. 37 the transition, 
giving the grounds of the unbelief in the works, to the testi- 
mony of the word; as it comes forward first, ver. 38, in sop 
Aovyov avrov. 

There is a misunderstanding also in p. 32, upon ch. v. 39, 
inasmuch as I concur with Luthardt in saying that the Lord 


1 My defence of the Apocrypha enters more fully upon this, 
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educes the truth which still clung to the proud delusion of the 
Jews in their bind and formal dependence on Holy Scripture. 
If my entire remarks had been carefully noted, I should not 
have been classed with Hilgenfeld against Hofmann, with whom 
in the second edition I have stated my perfect concurrence. 

In ch. y. 42, I must insist (against p. 34) that the love of God 
in them, as the life, ver. 40, is primarily the love which God 
sheds in us. This seems to me alone appropriate, much more 
so certainly than “ the due love to the God of Israel,” which was 
wanting to them as “not Israelites indeed.” The Lord’s words 
penetrate everywhere in this connection into the inmost, most 
mystical principles; and love to God is only found wanting as 
the influence and result of God’s own love. 

The deep-thinking reader must decide whether (according to 
p- 38) the definition “writings” in ch. v. 47 for the word and 
testimony of Moses as opposed to the words of Jesus, is a matter 
of perfect indifference. 

I cannot concede that in ch. vi. 51 (p. 59) the weight of 
manuscripts preponderates for the omission of jy tya dow, 
against internal criticism. The declaration that this future 
giving has no reference whatever to the death of Christ, arbi- 
trarily contradicts the fundamental spirit and principle of the 
whole discourse (which already in ver. 27 points to no other 
than that in the dwoes). 

The plain testimony of the text, ch. vi. 64, against the “ par- 
taking of unbelievers,” is weakened (p. 61), in a manner as 
subtle as that of Kahnis; an “apparent, unconditional, and in- 
effectual influence of the eating and drinking” is askes of: but 
I must lament over this Lutheran prejudice, which hinders. so 
many excellent men from reading the words in their simplicity. 
It is a strange refuge to fly to, that “ the possible cases of excep- 
tion are not to be taken account of;” this will not cause us to 
“lay down the weapons of our war against the Lutheran doc- 
trine”—that is, will not constrain us to give up the plain words 
of Scripture for ecclesiastical dogmatics. 

Inever asserted that the seeking of the Jews, ch. vii. 11, was 
only hostile (p. 78), but connecting it with ver. 1, potaaied 
upon it as primarily hostile, and discerned in it the transition to 
a general inquiry after the usual guest at the feast. 
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In ch. vii. 23 (p. 84) I am not contented with the contrast to 
the whole man which is found in “ the specific aspect of the body 
as the agent of propagation;” and I must hold, with Bengel 
and Olshausen, that not only must dAoy dvbdpwrov refer to body 
and soul, but that in circumcision there was a promising sign , 
and seal of spiritual soundness. 

I cannot understand why Luthardt, p. 89, takes no notice of 
my many reasons against the common exposition of chap. vii. 
37, 38; but must all the more urgently bespeak attention to— 
them again. ji : 

The view of chap. viii. 25, given in p. 110, 111, which reads 
ors and translates that, does not satisfy me, and indeed is almost 
incomprehensible. , 

On p. 114, 115, I must observe, that those who reply in chap. 
vili. 33 must be the roAAo/ addressed before with oweig; and 
that I cannot by any means think the continuation in ver. 37 
“impossible,” since those who fall back from the beginning of 
faith might again be included in the turba promiscua. 

Similarly, the remark upon ch. viii. 33 (p. 117), that the Jews 
had interpreted the word truth (which they did not overlook) as 
the “true relation to God,” is harsh and constrained. How 
would this accord with the knowing of the truth? 

The protest against my exposition of chap. viii. 44 (p. 124) 
springs from a misunderstanding; since the truth must in both 
cases be “ the objective truth of God,” when it is said that the 
devil was not in it, or if was not in him. How the latter is only 
the “ ethical being,” I cannot understand. It is with this as with 
the “love of God” previously; but here Satan’s not abiding in 
the truth of God is rather the reason wherefore it did not abide 
in him. ' 

We must still maintain (against p. 142-144) that in chap. 
ix. 4 Jesus speaks of a night for Himself, in which He can no 
longer work as before; this is plainly expressed in the words, 
and not an addition of ours, for the “I must work” and “no 
man can work” plainly correspond. Thus the mere limitation 
to day or night “for the world” has the plain text opposed to - 
it; and would not satisfy the “ for,” which, although not spoken, 
is plainly to be understood. 

We will not contend about the more direct meaning of the 
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Porter, ch. x. 3, as referred to p- 163. It is a matter of personal 
feeling whether we will adhere strictly to the abstract idea in 
these similitudes (here the opening), or strive to find a deeper 
allusion; but I must protest against the assertion that no man 
has a right to the latter course. 

As to the wpo éwod, ch. x. 8, eee has assented to my ex 
position; it must therefore be “conceivable.” And what is 
there inconceivable in the premature rushing in before the right 
door is sought and found? That Christ speaks, between the 
door of ver. a and the door of ver. 9, of His own Person as the 
door, appears obvious; for, we cannot suppose Him to have in- 
termediately dropped the figure. The view taken by Luthardt, 
p- 167, 168,—placing Christ after themselves, preferring their 
own persons to Him,—appears to us to depart from the whole 
simile. And on account of this alone, not to mention other 
reasons, it cannot be received. 

We must leave it to every accurate reader to determine, 
whether the awpraZew of ch. x. 28 (p. 186) can refer only to 
spiritual powers which imperil the inner life, and not rather to 
force from without, as here exhibited in specie of the wicked 
shepherds, and with allusion to ch. ix. 34, 35. 

As to the rejection, p. 187, of my trinitarian dogmatics in the 
interpretation of ch. x. 30, I must refer to what has been already 
said. I have asserted, and still assert, against Hofmann, that 
the qualitied and lower formula of ver. 38 is not strictly one 
with that & eo (ey. 

That, finally, in ver. 35, the Adyog rod deo must primarily 
mean the ¢iga of the Psalm (resting again upon earlier utter- 
ances), I did certainly assert; not, however, as intending it to 
refer to the address contained in the Psalm (p. 192), but to that 
which was quoted in this ¢ia, and exhibited in it as an earlier 
Aovyos— Ye are gods. 
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